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INDIA IN 1929-30. 


CHAPTER I. 

Some outstanding Events. 

Befoie the reader is leqniied to settle down to tlie detailed 
pedestrian examination of Indian problems tliat awaits him m 
subsequent Chapters, it seems advisable, and pievious editions of 
this Report have also made it customaiy, to attempt to give him a 
bud’s eye view of the yeai's events as a whole, although it will 
be readily understood that this will necessitate a somewhat diastic 
compression of facts here, and a recapitulation of many of them 
in subsequent parts of the volume 

Unquestionably the outstanding feature of the period under 
leview has been the piohlem of India’s constitutional future The 
existence of the Statutory Commission, its composition and acti- 
vities, and the reactions which it has evoked, have profoundly in- 
fluenced the whole situation. At the conclusion of the year 
covered by the previous edition of this Report the Commission was 
still pursuing its investigations in India, and despite the boycott 
declared upon it by several groups of Indian political opinion as 
soon as its composition was announced^ a large number of piomi- 
nent individuals and lepiesentative bodies had appeared to give 
evidence before it On the 14th of April it concluded its labours 
m this country and sailed foi England, and during the course of 
the summer devoted itself to examming, in consultation with the 
members of the Central Committee and' other important persons, 
the mass of material which it had collected in India Meanwhile 
the Auxiliary Committee to the mam Statutory body, which had 
been constituted under the Chairmanship of Su Philip Hartog 
to leview the growth of education m British India, had been com- 
pleting its work, and m September it published its Report And 
the issue durmg the latter part of the year of the reports of the 
Central Committee and the various Provincial Committees, (whose 
origin and functions will be explained a few pages hence), marked 
yet another step towards the completion of the Inquiry as it had 
been conceived when the Commission first arrived in India. 

On the Slst of Octobei, however^ a new factor was introduced 
into the situation by the Gazette Extraordinary issued by H E 
the Yiceroy on his return from his four months’ stay in England ^ 
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It had been widely Imown ttat Lord Irwin was aimouB dunnw 
hia absence from India to devise aome means wherebj the consti- 
tutional question might bo clanfled, and a greater degree of 
co-operation be obtained from all sections of Indian political 
opinion, before Parliament was asked to pronounce upon whatever 
scheme of rafonns might be laid before it as a result of the Statutoiy 
Inquiry , and in consequence the issue of some statement of policy 
on his return was eagerly awaited In essence the nnTm - nnnflTnoTi t 
may be said to have consisted in the recognition (which had of 
course been at least implicit in previous official proclamatioiij) 
that the ultimate and logical goal of TrxliRn political aspirations 
IS the attainment of Lommion Status and the declaration that after 
the Statutory Oommission^s Iteport had been published a Round 
Table Conference would be held m order that full and adequate 
expression of Indian views might bo obtamed before proposals 
for the future government of the country were laid before the 
British Parbament, 


The reception of this announcement in India was at hrst en 
couragmg, and on the 2nd of November the more prominent of the 
pobtical leaders who had refused to co-operate with the Statutory 
Oommission as well os representatiTcs of praobcally every other 
group put their sigpiatuies to a manifesto which it was hoped, 
indicated their mtention to co-operate m the settlement of India’s 
pobtical problems But during the next two months a vonetv 
of factors had conspired to alter this more genial atmosphere, and 
by the end of December a considerable proportion of the politically 
minded classes was again committed to the pohey of btycolt and 
Non-Co-operation Most of the moderate pobticians, however,, 
approved the Viceroy s declaration and despite subsequent develop 
ments have remomed convmced that the interests of India con 
best be served by co-operation rather than obstruction The 
opposition was mainly represented by the Congress and at thd 
annual session held in Lahore towards the end of December, 
resolutions were passed in favour of complete mdependenw for 
India and of immediate preparation for a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience From that time onwards there was a ste^y detonora 
tion m the poUbcal ntmospher* ond hr the end o£ Unreh it wn. 
dear that iL Oongre« intended to pnren. n propmmm. of mas. 
di^wL io^lnw The signal for the campaign irn, piren 
Gandhi rrhn had been armed with diclnlonal power, hj 
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the Working Committee of the CongiesSj started his march to the 
sea in order to defy the Salt Laxrs. 

Apart from the debates on Indian affairs in Parliament during 
the last six months of our period, and the comments thereon in 
the Press, events in Great Britain aroused more interest in India 
than they had done since 1926 First •n'e may mention the general 
satisfaction which was felt and expressed throughout the whole 
country at the gradual restoration to health of His Majesty the 
Eing Another matter which naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention, primarily because of the effect it might possibly have 
upon the solution of the Indian constitutional question, was the 
fall of the Conservative Government in the General Election in 
May, and the establishment of a Labour Ministiy under Mr 
MacDonald, with Mr Benn as Secretary of State for India The 
economic depression in Great Britain also aroused considerable 
Intel est, as evidence of the world-wide slump in commodity prices 
by which India herself was seriously effected 

A general description of the work accomplished in the Centi’al 
Legislature will be foimd in Chapter III, but the Sessions of the 
Assembly were distinguished by a few exceptional events which 
deserve mention here The period under review opened with a 
continuance of the controversy over the Public Safety Bill, which 
was briefly mentioned in last year’s Report This Bill, which 
was designed to curb communist activities in India, was first in- 
troduced into the Assembly in September 1928, and rejected after 
four days’ discussion by the narrowest possible margin, — ^that is, 
by the President’s casting vote. In January, 1929, it was brought 
forward again m revised form, and after a series of protected 
debates was ruled out of order by the President on the 11th of 
April A few days later, however, the principles of the Bill were 
given the force of law by an Ordinance promulgated by Lord 
Irwm as Governor-General. 

Several other measures, such as the Trades Disputes Bill, 
caused considerable tension durmg the earlier part of the year, and 
the situation was further complicated during the summer by a 
resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Congress 
Party, calling upon its representatives in the Legislatures to resign 
their seats as a protest against the Viceroy’s decision to prolong 
the life of the Assembly beyond its normal term, — a decision 
which was based on the undesirability of requiring the electorate 

c2 
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return freali representatives at a time irhen the laaue of the 
Stotntorv Coinnii8‘?ion^B report was shortly expected It wob at 
once apparent tliat a considerable number of Congressmen, remom 
bering the state of isolation to which their party had been reduced 
by their hoyoott of the LegmlatuTBs from 1921 to 1923 did not 
consider the postponement of the Dissolution an odequate reason 
for resigning- But it was not until the 26fh of July when the 
Working Committee of the Party decided to defer the whole ques^ 
tion until offer the plenary meeting of the Congress in December 
that the uncertainty whether the Autumn Session of the Asserablv 
would contain its f^ complement of members was finally rcmoreil 
The tranquillity of this Session was disturbed by the controversy 
over the Hunger Strike Bill which will be shortly described 
and by the death of one of the hunger strikers while the Bill was 
under discmunon And in Jonuary after the Congress had met 
at Lahore the step to which considerable opposition hod been 
odvanced donng the slimmer was Adopted and 27* members of the 
Assembly resigned feat despite the absence of the more active 
and extreme section of the Opposition the otmosphere of the 
Spring Session was far from genial, and the pauage of the Cotton 
Terhle Industry (Protecfaon) Bill which was oUeged by many of 
its opponents to represent the enforcement upon Indio of Imperial 
Preference in violation of the spirit of the Piscal Convention, 
resulted m the resignation of certain members of the hotionalfst 
Party headed by Pandit ITolanyn 

A feature of the year under renew was tho number of inve«- 


hgations apart from the main Stotntory Inquirj which wore 
m progress upon matters of public importance The reports 
of the Auxiliary Committee appointed by the Statutory Commis- 
sion, and of the Central and Provincinl Committees set up by the 
Indian Legislatures have alrendv been bnefly referred to It 
shduld bo explained that the ronstitution of the Central Committee 
differed from that of the several Pronnciol Committees When tlie 
composition of the Statutory Commission was announw^l the 
Legislative Assembly passed a resolution that it would have 
nothing to do with the CoramiSBion at anv stage or in any form 
The Council of State however decided upon cooperation, ond 
accordingly four member* of it together with fire mcm^rs of tho 
Ugislntive Assembly no minated to constitute a Comroitteo 

7 of whom hmrerer kurU mnd obtslaed re^l«tion .Iler»trd« 
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whose functions woto to imc'^tigaio fioni the Indinn side 1 
rinl suhimttod to the Commission. Fnciliiics wore ginnte 
Cominittoo, ns also to the Committees estahlished hv the V 
CouneiKj — utl of whieh, except that of tl»o Cential 1? 
\oted against Itoveott ol tiio Commission, — to pnldi.sh ind 
repoii> of then own: .nul tlio eonelusions of tliese Co 
(tm‘'titntc a valuahle hod\ of oMdcnec. 

Anothoi jniblieatnm winch luid an impoitant heaung 
constitutional fjn(‘stion was the lepnit of the Indian Sta 
nnttoe which was phued hetou* I’ailiument in Apnl, 10 
estahhshment ot this Committee was lefeiied to in last year’ 
and the ipiestion of the jclationship liotwcen (lie Crown tl 
{states and Brnisli India, which it was leipnied to inves 
in many ways the most complev and tundamental of 
With which Parliament will luue to deal 

Apait from these eiupnncs into \aiious asjieots of ■ 
prohlem of India’s fiitine constitution, ‘■omc impoitant : 
lions into {Inunemlj indnstnal, and poeinl mattcis have 
piogiess In June 1020. the Government instituied a far 
examination, — whieh it is estimated will not he eonclu 
1931, — into the hanhing system in India It w’lll he recs 
hanking policy and pi notice has been ilic subiect of co 
for some time, and that as a result of the lecommendati 
m 192G by the Poyal Commission on Indian Currency and 
a measure known as the Peseive Bank Bill, containing ] 
for the creation of a Ceuiinl Bank for India, ivas pnt 1 
Legislative Assembly eaily in 1928 The Bill how 
lejected, and tlie Goveiument, considcimg that the atmo 
whicli it had been discussed was not favouiable to publi 
gations into technical and scientific subjects, decided to 
further enquiry on the subject qf banking at least until i 
an opportunity of consideiing tlie recommendations of i 
Commission on Agricultuie By 1929, howevci, it was 
circumstances bad improved sufficiently for tbe whole ii 
revived, and a Central Committee of Enquiry, and no 
ten local Committees, were accordingly set up to study th 
system of hanlang m general, and in particular to coi 
practicability of protecting tbe inteiests of tbe public 
of some system of regulation and control, and of develo 
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of ngncultnre commercft, and mdtutry, and of improving todmical 
matmction m snoh a -way that a anfficient number of qualified 
Indians might be forthcoming to satisfy the country's need for a 
sound and well managed national bonking system 

JTention was made in last year's Report of the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on Ijabour, which was oonstituted m 
January 1929 to investigate the existing conditions of labour in 
ludustnnl undortaJongs and plantationa m British India, The 
Commission started its work at Karachi early in October, and 
visited oU the major Provinces and administrative areas except 
Burma bef(re it sailed for England towards the end of hlarch. 
At almost every important centre visited by it the Commission 
received a gratifying amount of co-operation from employers and 
employees alike and collected valuable evidence both w r i t te n and 
oral In addition to the regular members of the Commission whose 
nomea were given in last year s volnme it was fonnd neoeesary 
dunng the year to co-opt a medical assessor, in view of the 
importance which the Commission attached to the many problems 
which seemed likely to arise concerning the health of iht workers 
in the industrial centres and Lt -Col A J H. Bussell, 0 B,E 
IMS the Director of Pubbo Health in Madras was selected for 


the post The Commission was helped m its investigations at the 
more important places which it visatad by non-officmia described 
as assist^t oommissioners who were conipted by the Ohoreman 
from each Province to represent employers and employees in equal 


numbers, and valnsble aid was also rendered lady assessors 
well acqnamted with the general conditions of life prevailing 
amongst female and juvenile mdostnsJ workers In their en 
qnines into the conditions of labour on the railways the Commis- 
sion also obtained the advioe of roRway assistant oomnussionerB 
representicg tie managements and the employees The only 
notable difficulty experienced dunng the tonr was the boyooH 
declared against the Commission by the All India Trade Union 
Congress during the session held at Kagpur at the end of Kovem 
ber but this proved by no means so embarrassing as the words 
miffht suggest sinoe representatives of 30 muons, induding some 
m^bers of the Executive OounoR of the Oon^rsa and 
a nSr of distinguished delegates « a protest agouurt 

decosion m fewur of tT 

lera intransigent organuation fenowm «s fte All India Trades 



riiioii Fcdcintinn The Kojivl Commipsion is rcsuraiug its work 
in India during the latter part of 1930, and it is hoped that the 
results of its labours uill be a%ailnble for discussion m the next 
issue of this Ilcport. 

Another invc'^tigntion uhosc origins and functions ueie de- 
scribed in last year’s I'^suo of this Hcpoit was that undertaken by 
the Age of Consent Committee This bodv first assembled at Simla 
in June 1928, and began opciations by framing a qucstionnarre, 
which it sent out to ubom 0,000 persons oi organizations directly, 

and hr means of the a annus local Governments to about 2,000 

» 

more. Approximately 1,200 loplios uerc received In September, 
the Committee started the examination of witnesses m Simla, and 
took ad^antago of the sc'^sion of both the Chambers of the Central 
Legislature to intcirogatc such meinbeis as were able to give 
evidence. On the Ibth of Sejiiemhor it started on tour, and in, 
the course of the itinerary’ visited and recorded evidence at Lahoie, 
Peshawai, Karachi, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Poona, Ootaca- 
inund, Calicut, Madras, Madura, Vizngapatam, Dacca, Shillong, 
Calcutta, Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow and Kagpnr. The 
Committee examined about 400 witnesses representing dilfeient 
shades of opinion, including medical men and women, social 
workers, leading members of the country’s various classes and 
communities, and exponents of both orthodox and advanced 
beliefs. After completing the collection of evidence the Committee 
adjourned in January 1929, and in April re-assembled at Mussoone 
to discuss the points involved and to frame a report, this wae 
finally signed on the 20th of June, and the recommendations which 
it contained are now imdei consideration by the Government 
The Committee’s comprehensive survey of the problems under 
investigation has provided a large amount of valuable and interest- 
ing material for the social reformer, moreover the publication 
of its report had a more immediate and practical significance, 
since it will be recollected that the progress of Rai Sahib Harhilas 
Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill in the Legislative Assembly, — ^which 
was discussed in some detail in the two previous edition of this 
Report, — ^had been suspended until the results of the Committee’s 
investigations into a group of problems closely associated with that 
with which the measure was designed to deal had been made public 
Accordingly, shortly after the issue of the Committee’s report, dis- 
cussion of the Child Marriage Bill was resumed in the Legislature, 
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and on tho 23rd nnd 28tU of Sopferaber it waj passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and tbe Cottncil of State respectively 

Another important publication of the year ttus the report made 
Iiy tho Rt Hon'ble V S SriniTasa Sastn, P 0 , regarding his 
mission to East Africa Mr Saatn had been deputed by the 
Government of India to help the Indian oommumties m East 
Alrica to state their views to Sir Samuel Wilson on matterB arising 
out of the Hilton Toung Commission's report and he was absent 
from India for about two months, his report being completed on 
tho 3Ist of August His recommendations will be found set forth 
in detail in Chapter II The chief points about which Indians in 
East Africa are exercised are m general the attainment of equality 
of statns with Europeans, — or at least of a position more in 
accordance with their numbere wealth and capacitv — and, in 
particular, the establishment of a common electoral roll Hr 
^nstn noted a small improvement in the relations between the 
European and Indian commniuhes but was emphatic that they 
still leave much to he desired 


One other important enquiry was in progress during the year 
and deserves mentioa In September 1928 the Legislative 
Assembly adopted a resolution recommending the appointment of 
a Committee to investigate the facibtiea provided for Indian 
pilgnms proceeding on Baj from Calcntta Bombay and Karachi 
to the Iledja* and to consider the duties and powers of the 
Protectors of PilgTims nnd the Haj Committees at the porta m 
all raattej^ connected with the pilgrim traffic A Committee was 
hccordingly appointed shortly afterwards by the Governor-General 
in Council, under the Chairmanship of the HonTile Itr H B 
Clavton 0 I E which assembled in Delhi on the 2nd of April 


1929 nnd applied itself first to tho task of framing a quutu>nncnrt 
which was finally approved on the 19th of April From the 6th of 
Tune to the 22nd of August the Committee was contmuoudy on 
tdur and among other places visited Bombay Calcutta Delhi 
Karachi Lahore Lucknow and Patna Oral evidence was recorded 
nt nil these centres A Bub-comnuttoe also visited Quetta In addi 
tion inspections were made of the pOgnm arrangements at Bombay 
Calcutta and Karachi, and member* of two sub-committees travelled 
fls deck paMcngera on pilgnin .hips from Bombay to Keraohi m 
order to obtain flnit hand knowlodgo o£ the oonditionB under which 
pdgnme ordinarily travel On the 22nd of Angurt the Committee 
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(lispeised al Kaiaclii in older to enable the inembeis, most of wlioni 
bolonjred to ilic Cential Lepi.slaiuie, io attend tlie Simla Session. 
Ill Octobei it met again in Poona to piejiaie its lepoit, which was 
submitted to the (lovernment of India on the 30th of Janiiaiy, 
1930, and was published for geneial infoimation on the 15th of 
[March The lecommendations of ilie Committee eo^el wide gionnd 
and aie lecening tlie close attention of the Go\eiinnent, action has 
already lieeii taken upon one of the most important of them, since 
aiiangements weic made in [March, 1930, to constitute a Standing 
Committee on Pilgiimage to the Hedpaz, to adMSC the Government 
of India on Mich (piestions as ma^ be icfeiied to it nndei the oideib 
of the Membei in chaigc of the Depaitment of Education, Health 
and Lands The Chaiiman of the Committee m the Member in 
chaige of this Hepailment, — oi an othcer deputed bv him to act as 
chaiiman on his behalf, — and the membei s of the Committee in- 
clude the Secietaij* oi the Joint Secretaiy m the Depaitment, five 
Muslim membeis of the Legislative Asscmhly, and two Muslim 
inembeis of the Council of State ProMsion has also been made 
that lejiicseiiiatnes of shipping companies and of poit Imj com- 
miftees may be invited to attend the meetings of the Standing 
Committee in an advisoiy capacit}'^, whenever the Chaiiman consi- 
deis it desiiable. 

Duimg the veai under leview, communal riots, which had been 
so conspicuous and deplorable a featuie of public life dui’ing the 
preceding yeais, weie very much less frequent. Only 12 were of 
sufficient impoitance to he repoited to the Government of India, 
and of these only the disturbances in the city of Bombay were 
really seiious. Starting on the 23id of Apiil they continued 
spoiadically until the middle of May, and weie lesponsible foi 
35 deaths and about 200 othei casualties. An event which caused 
considerable tension m April was the murder at Lahore of Pajpal, 
whose pamphlet “ Rangila Rasul ”, containing a scurrilous attack 
on the Prophet of Islam, had been lesponsible for much of the 
communal tiouble in previous years, and also for a variety of legal 
and political complications which were discussed in earlier editions 
of this Report Eortunately, both communities showed commend- 
able lestraint at the time of the murder, and again on the occasion 
of the execution and funeral of the convicted man, and although 
feelings ran high^ no serious trouble occurred 
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The commnniit moveinont conhniiQd to be a source of aimetj 
nud to demand constant vigilance on the part of the authonfaes 
throughout the jeor Brief mention vras mode in the prenous 
iMuo of this Iloport of the arrest and trial of 31 peieons on a 
charge of conspiracy to depnvo His Majesty the King Emperor of 
hii Bovereigntr of India but since this trial —known as the Meemt 
conspiracr case — iras not concluded at the end of the period under 
renetr, it is not permissible to enter into a discnsaion of it here 
The Public Safety Ordinance, to irhioh reference has already bean 
made, bad an important affect during the year in cheeking commu 
nist activities bv persons of non Indian domioilD in India for ol- 
tbongb It iras in fact nnnecessary to make use of the powers it 
conferred upon the Government there can be no doubt that its 
existence acted os a naeful deterrent and in the absence of substan 
tial assistance from abroad the internal movement did not odueve 


the success it might otbonrue have done Commumst ideas never 
tbeless continued to spread among venous sections of the industrial 
population and also, to some ext^t, in rural India and the Isboar 
troubles in Bomboy undoubtedly oired much of tieu in^uation to 
communist sources The political philoBopby adopted by some of the 
Congress leaders further encourogM the laovememt, and it is of aig 
nificance that several ‘ Tenth Assocoationfl have adopted commu- 
nist symbols and doctrines although m some cases it is probable 
that this development has been due to mere umtativenees ra&eor than 
realisation of the consequences involved On the other hand there 
was a definite swing of public opinion especially among the 
landed classes during the period under review, against the extra 
vBgances and dangers of communist doctnnee and it is notr more 
widely recognised that the menace is real and demands careful 


<ittenticm> 

Boring the year there was a ccnspicuous increase in the acti 
nhM ot tssrromte and in demoiurtratioM of popular ayropatliy 
lomirda them pertonallv —if not toward* their method*. Within 
the flirt month of ont period there oconrred the femon* ontrepe 
in the IieirielabTo Aeeeinbly at DeBu, when a homh was thrown 
Zm the ^lerv on to the floor of the Hon« Two yonny men 
Bhaeai S^h and Bhakteehwnr Dntt were arraat^ nmedietely 
of^he OTloeion and on connction wore eontem^ to ironiporta 
tion for Irte the eantences heing upheld on appeal In the mean 



time, tlie Puii 3 ab police bad been instrumental in producing for 
tiiai a nuniboi of persons, including Bbagnt Siiigb and Dutt, 
ulio it i\as alleged, bad been engaged ni a mdespiead tei roust 
conspiiacy, Mbicb not only included tbe bomb outrage in tbe 
Assembly, but also tbe manufacture of bombs at Lahore, Sabaran- 
pur^ Calcutta and Agra, a dacoity for political purposes in Bibar 
and Orissa, a plot to lob tbe Punpib National Banb at Lahore, 
and tbe murder on tbe lYtb of December 1928 in tbe streets of 
Lahore of Mr Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of Police, and 
of Cbannan Smgb, Head Constable Tbe case as a whole became 
known as the Laboie Conspiracy Case, Since tbe accused were still 
under trial at tbe end of the year, it would be impioper to discuss 
it, but in fairness to Dutt it may be mentioned that although bis 
sentence in connection nitb tbe Assembly bomb outrage held good, 
be was discharged fiOm tbe conspiracy proceedings But while 
refraining from comment on tbe merits of tbe case, it is neverthe- 
less necessary to refer to some of tbe features that characterised 
the trial Prom tbe outset tbe accused on one pretext or another 
caused a aeries of interruptions to tbe proceedings which brought 
tbe administration of tbe law into contempt, and by resorting 
to hunger strike they effected a complete paralysis of the legal 
machinery After the Government had satisfied itself by reference 
to the High Court of Judicature at Lahore that no remedy for 
this state of affairs was available under the existing law, it intro- 
duced in the Simla Session of the Central Legislature proposals 
for legislation in the form of a Bill popularly known as the 
Hunger Strike Bill The object of tbe Bill was to fill in tbe 
lacuna which bad become apparent in tbe law, by allowing a trial 
to proceed in tbe absence of an accused who by his voluntary act 
rendered himself, to the prej'udice of justice, incapable of attend- 
ance When tbe Bill was introduced, a number of tbe accused 
were on hunger strike, and, as we have seen, one of them died 
while it was under discussion, but all except two of the accused 
shortly afterwards abandoned hunger strike, and m view of the 
altered circumstances and m deference to tlie wishes of the House, 
tbe Government agreed to the circulation of the measure, — a 
course which necessarily mvolved considerable delay m its further 
consideration The Leader of the House at the same time made 
it clear on behalf of tbe Government that should further obstructive 
tactics on the part of the accused so demand, such action would 
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lo InUn M the ciroumatanco. required Thu Btatement wb« mter 
preted hy the House os indicatuig the intention of the Government 
1 ‘’'o Governor General procedure by Ordinance 

should the necessity arise, and the statement iras received mthout 
protest After the conolnsion of the period under review the 
OTuduot of the Accused made this course necessary and the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case Ordinance was promnigatei. 

The course of the proceedings m the tsoliore case, the deatli 
from tiingor strike of one of the acensed and the professed sohci 
lude of the Docused regarding the treatment of prisoners conyioted 
for offences of a political nature all combined to attract attention 
and enlist populor sympathy The more prominent of the accused 
were exalted into national heroes ^Days * and demonstrations 
were celebrated in their honour impassioned speeches were deli 
Tcrod in their praise and at public meetings audiences were urged 
to follow the example of those who had b^n found guilty of the 
Assembly outrage Sunilar oelebmtions were held in honour of 
cnminals who had died on the gallows in the past for crimes 
committed for political purposes and certain sections of the Press 
persisted in extolling their nrtuea As a result a very strong 
impetus was giran to the terrorist morement especially among the 
student and ex-student classes and the number of those who 
actually engaged in terrorist plots much increased being probably 
greater at the end of the year than at any previoufl time while the 
number of potential recruits was almost unlimited iforeoror a 
large and growing aeotion of the public is oeasing to regard 
assassination for political objeots with horror and although the 
outward results of the many influences operating to encourage 


rerolutionory omne were not fully apparent until after the close 
of the year a number of outrages and attempted outrages occurred 
especially m Bengal and the Punjab Of these the most danng 
was the attempt made on the 23rd of December to wreefc the tram 
on which H E the Yiceroy was returning to Delhu 

The industrial life of the country —although still far from 
satisfacJtory,— was leas violently disturbed m 1929-30 than during 
the exceptionally difficult period covered by the previous i^o of 
■this Eeuort The total number of stnhee that occurred dunng 
1090 141 as compared with 203 dunng the previous year 

Td the of men revolved w.. 631 059 12 165 691 wort 

“g day. were lost e. a rreuli of three diepntre whereae the miiliber 
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lost during 1929 amounted to as mucli as 31,647,404. During 
tlie first tliiee montlis of 1930 a fm'tlier 35 strikes, in -wiiicii 83,234 
men u'ere concerned, took place, and tlie workmg days lost as a 
result of tliem totalled 1,524,173 Over tlie ivliole period of fifteen 
months the proportion of strikes in which workmen were successful 
in gaming any concessions was slightly imder 41 per cent of the 
total. The Piovmces chiefly affected hy these disputes, weie, — 
as one would expect, — ^Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, which 
accounted between them for over 83 per cent of the total number 
of strikes that occurred throughout the flfteen months The dis- 
putes during the period m the Bombay Presidency amounted to 
83, and involved a loss of 9,118,736 woikmg days, the corres- 
ponding figures for Bengal were 48 and 4,095,112, respectively, 
and for Madras 14 and 161,257 Another Province which suffered 
severely from mdustnal dislocation was Bihar and Orissa, no moie 
than 3 disputes occurred in this area, but they weie extremely 
piotracted, and although only 8,373 men were mvolved in them, 
they entailed a loss of 210,636 woikmg days Turning now to 
consider the matter functionally lather than geographically, — ^that 
is to say from the point of view of the industries or groups of 
industries concerned, lathei than the Provinces affected by the 
disputes, we find that 89 stiikes occurred m cotton and woollen 
mills, 48 m miscellaneous industiies, 16 m ]ute mills, 11 m 
engineering woikshops, 8 in railways and lailway woikshops, and 
1 in mines The laigest number of workmg days, — namely 
8,424,844, — were lost in cotton mills, 3 ute mills followed with 
3,807,915, and there were losses of 807,525, and 407,920 respectively 
m lailways (mcludmg lailway woikshops) and pn miscellaneous 
industiies Of the two general stiikes that took place m 1929, 
the Bombay textile mills dispute caused a loss of 6,736,192, and 
the Bengal ^ute mills dispute of 2,896,000 woikmg days, 272,000 
men weie affected by the latter stoppage, and 109,232 by the 
foimer, which lasted from April to September, and caused veiy 
seiious inconvenience and distiess, — ^besides some imfortunate 
clashes between the strikers and the police during May, and again 
in July This strike inoreovei was lemarkable not only for its 
giavit 5 >- ^^d duration, but also for the fact that it provided that 
first occasion for putting into opeiation a pait of the new 
machmery for arbitration established under the Trades Disputes 
Act of 1929; on the 3rd of July a Court of Enquiiy uas 
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»et np by the Government of Bombay to mveriigate a nnmber o 
the more important questions arising out of the dispute, and it 
notivitiGB were to a conaideraWe extent inetrmnental m tenmnatuq 
it The trouble m tbs Bombay miLU arose out of alleged acts o 
^otimmition ou the part of the employers against men vrho bat 
been concerned in industml trouble* of the previous year bui 
unquestionably the stoppage was needlessly prolonged by tbt 
intransigent attitude adopted bv tbo lenders of tbe Girni Kamgai 
tJnion moreover from the point of view of the workers' original 
demands tbe struggle terminated unsuccessfully Fortunately 
tbe general strike m tbe Bengal ]ute millfl, wbiob broke out m 
duly was of inucb shorter duration,— since tbe number of men 
involved m it was more tbnn twice as laige Tbe trouble arose as 
a result of the decision mode by tbe Calcutta mall-owners to in* 
orcase the working hours of tbe men from 56 to 60 hours a week,— 
n step which was considered necessary in view of tbe general eco- 
nomic depression and tbe moreasing competition whaob the bitberto 
uniquely favoured Bengal industry is beginning to feel as a result 
of tbe progress of jute growing and jute aanufooture in other 
ports of tbe world Pr^Uminary steps were being taken by tbe 
Government of Bengal during September to reeort to the powera 
conferred under tbe Trades Dispute Act in order to induce a settle- 
ment, when the stnke was satisfactorily terminated by direct 
negotiation between the employers and the men, after it bad been 
in progress for eleven weeks Tbe majority of tbe workers' de- 
mands were conceded Of the numerous other strikea that occurred 


during tbe fifteen monthe under review three were suffloienily 
serious to deserve mdividuBl mention The first was tbe stoppage 
irbich started on the 7tb of December 1928 and was maintamed 
until tbe last week of February 1929 as a result of a dispute 
over a matter of personnel between tbe management and the- 
opemtivej of the three big oil-distributing conceniB m Bombay, — 
namely the Bnrma Ofl Storage and Distribnting Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, and the Indo-Bnrma Petiolemn 
Company 96 830 working days were loot as s resnlt of this 
stoppage whmh prorad muraocessfnl from 

■new The second important strike that oconrrad wns the artremsly 
protracted and distiwamg straggle betw^ the operatives Md 
the management of the Tmplata Work, at Golmnn near Jamshsd 
pnr ^TBiar and Onssa which began on the 6th of April and. 
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coiitimicd until (lie IDtli of Isovomber. Tlie original cause of ibe 
trouble was tbc di'^inis'^al of ccitain employees for leasons -wliicb 
their fellou'-woi kei^; cnnsulcicd unfaii, but grave complaiiiis woie 
also made of insutliciencv of unges, inadequacy of housing facili- 
ties and lack of piopei anangcmcnis for a piovident fund and 
of rules concerning leave and sickness Ko loss than 151,708 
■working days were lost ns a result of this stiugglc, despite the 
fact that onlv 3,000 men were invohed in it When work "was 
resumed in JCovcinber tlie concessions which the workeis had 
originally demanded liad not been obtained The third impoitant 
dispute to which some lefcrencc must be made uas the trouble that 
arose on the Groat Indian Peninsula Pailway duiiiig the spring of 
1930. The causes and couisc of the stiugglc were somewhat con- 
fused In order to ledress ceitain alleged grievances in connec- 
tion with wages, the Gicat Indian Peninsula Pailwaymen's 
TJnion, — whose leadcis, togctlier ^\lth those of tlie Girni Kamgar 
Union, had been among tliosc who had supported the decision 
made by the Trade Union Congicss at Nagpur to boycott the 
Poyal Commission on Lahoui, — had called upon its memheis to 
cease woik for one day onlv, but shortly before the 4th of 
February, which was the date selected, it was announced that the 
stoppage would he peisisted in until the demands of the Union 
had been conceded, and conditions did not return to normal until 
the 21st of April, when the strikers resumed work without having 
achieved their ends Throughout the period of the stoppage rail- 
way working on a reduced scale was maintained, hut the incon- 
venience inflicted on the public was nevertheless considerable 
52,608 men were involved in the strike, and no less than 893,617 
working days were lost as a result of it Considering the number 
and gravity of the various industrial disputes that took place during 
the year, the amount of civil disturbance that resulted was re- 
markably small, and the only serious clashes with the police were 
those which took place in May and July during the general strike 
in the Bombay textile mills, — ^to which reference had already been 
made. 

The commercial and financial events of the year next claim our 
attention The dominating influence upon the world’s trade and 
monetary affairs througholit the first half of the period under 
review was the unprecedented speculation which took place on the 
stock exchanges of the United States of America, together with the 
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entJenroars mode by the Federal Eeaerve Bonk Atithonfaoa to curb 
it Tho consequent reafncfion of credit nttrocted short term money 
from oil over the irorld tmd other currency autbonties had to 
loise thoir lending rate* to prevent the outflow of funds and to 
protect their exchanges iTie similar though lees violent boom 
n-hich hnd been in progress on the British stock exchanges came 
to nn end in the middle of October and the long expected break 
in the tTnifed States followed nt the end of the month, the fall in. 
the ^Tiloe of securities being extroraely sudden and severe The 
shock to commeroial activity oansed by this* abrupt drop m seounty 
vnlues induced a marked decline in the wholoaal© prices of com 
modifies, which wns aggravated by the large withd^wols of gold 
by seroral European countries especmllv France and Germany 
into their currency reserves The financial result of this curtail 
ment of demand was a rapid lowering of money rates Bank 
rate in England was reduced from per cent m October to 
per cent hv March and at the end of the year under review dis- 
count rates m London were below 2^ per cent But this plethora 
of funds being due not to an moreoss m supply but to curtailment 
of indostnol demand coupled wilh o gener^ nervousness to lend 
could not immediately produce a corresponding reduction m money 
rates in those States which ore still dependent on external csapital 
for their development their condition indeed was worsened 
owing to their being prunanly exporters of Dgncnltnral produce 
and raw matenols whose value was afieoted most by the general 
foil The second half of tho year was thns a penod of diffloulty 
for all such countries throughout South Amerioa Africa and Asia 
aad aho Sot Canada Australia and Eew Zealand Some had fved 


to resort to temporary measures for the reetnction of gold exports 
which lu effect meant a suspension of free exchange os between 
thciT internal ouirency and ertemol currencies they had also 
to truncate their capital expenditure thereby in a vimoufl circle 
reducing their orders for manufoctured goods from the industrial 
States which ore their nsual crmUlora and the purchasers of their 
raw niatenals India, -whose general economio well being is still 
closely dependent on the world demand for her exportable surplus 
of agrioultural produce could not hope to escape the serious effects 
of this worldwide slump Luckily the monsoon was generally 
gpeflking adeqnate and weH-distnbntod and the crops were satis- 
factory the cold weather wheat crop of Jforlhem India in porti 
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’^cular affoidiug a mucli-iieeded relief to tlie cultivator after tlie 
failures of tlie pieceding Wo yeais Cotton, jute, tea, coffee, and 
giound-nuts were also good, and liad puces not collapsed tlie year’s 
trade i etui ns would have been excellent Even as things were, 
the visible balance of tiade in piivate merchandise was Rs 79 crores 
in favour of India, as against Rs 86|- crores in the year befoie 
Exports weie valued at Rs 311 crores, a deciease of Rs 19 crores 
as compaied with the pievious year Although the export trade was 
to a certain extent directly reduced by the curtailment of demand 
resulting from the world-wide industrial depression, the mam 
reason for the decrease m value was the almost catastrophic drop in 
the prices of India’s principal export staples, the decline in the 
puces of raw and manufactured jute, raw cotton, oil-seeds, tea, 
cereals, pulses, and hides and skms between March 1929 and March 
1930 amounted in the aggregate to the extiaordmary figure of 21 
per cent The value of the expoits of raw and manufactured jute 
fell from Rs 89 to Rs 79 ciores, though the weight only fell from 
1,809 to 1,765 thousand tons Similarly, though the exports of 
cotton rose from 663 to 727 thousand tons, the value fell from 
Rs 66 25 to Rs 66 08 crores Seeds dropped from Rs 29 5 to 
Rs 26 5 crores, and hides and skms, raw and manufactured, from 
Rs 19 to Rs 16 crores Lac decreased from Rs 8 65 to Rs 6 97 
croies Tea fell S:om Rs 26 5 to 26 crores owing to the declme 
in prices, the quantity exported having risen from 360 to 377 
million lbs Exports of metals and other minerals, however, in- 
ci eased from Rs 10 5 to Rs 12 crores, and gram from Rs 33 69 
to Rs 34 79 crores, the lattei increase being due to exports of rice, 
which lose fiom Rs 26 5 crores to Rs 31 5 crores Raw wheat, on 
the other hand, fell from Rs 1 69 crores to Rs 21 lakhs, owing to 
the failure of the crop in Northern India during the beginning of 
1929 , and other grains and pulses fell from Rs 4 37 toRs 20 
ciores As regards impoits, the value declined from Rs 251 5 to 
Rs 239 oroies The largest deciease was in gram, pulses and floui, 
which fell from Rs 10 73 to Rs 5 42 ciores, owing to the fall m 
wheat imports fiom Rs 8 17 to Rs 4 98 crores, nearly Rs 2 
ciores of this were imported in the fiist two months of the 
financial yeai, owing to the failuie of the ciop in the pievious 
year The imports of cotton yarns and manufactuies fell fiom 
Es 63 25 to Rs. 59 50 ciores, and imports of non and steel fell 
fiom Rs 20 croies to Rs 17 ciores On the whole, hoA^e^e^, 
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coniidenng the tiicepbonaUy difflcolt economio condiboM throagh 
out the world aa a whole^ the export and mport trade of the 
rear ttob mtisfactoiy The lahour situation was also somewhat im 
proved, as was shown m the preceding- paragraph, but industry 
was unfortunately too closely involved in the world wide depression 
to profit by this slightly better atmosphere The steel industry 
suffered from the unavoidable ourtailiQent of capital expenditure 
on the railways and elsewhere, and the prosperity of the jnte nulls 
was affected by the heavy fall m the price of their produce owing 
to the reduction in the demand from the chief pnrchasmg 
conntnes, the Bombay cotton mills had been severely handicapped 
bv the prolonged strikes and other adversities of the preceding 
years and before they had a chance to regain the lost gronnd the 
drop in the pnee of raw cotton dealt them a fre^ blow, by the 
•end of the year the increase effected under the Budget in 
the piece-goods tariff re-opened to them the prospects of 
■considerable relief from their immediate difflonlties ^e results of 
■which might have been apparent by the time this Beport is pub 
Ushed had not the whole commercial life of the country been 
exposed after the conclusion of the period under review to the 
devastating influence of the Civil Disobedience Movement 

Indian finance was even more closely affected than commerce by 
the international situation during the year, partioularly during 
its first half To prevent the outflow of funds during that period, 
when the demand for money in India is seasonally weak largo 
amounts had to he -withdrawn from the market, and in the absence 
of a Central Bonk such as the Boyal Commission on Indian 
Oorrency and Finance had recommended the only practicable 
method was the issue of Treasury Bills These issues enabled the 
■Government not onlv to maintain the exchange -ralne of the rupee 
-without selling gold or sterling but to purchase a fair amount of 
remittance towards meeting the requirements of the Secretary of 
State in London The relief in the intemabonnl tension occurred 
the husv season so that it was possible 
easonal finance during the cold weather 
no means abnormal But nnfortnnatelv 
ates m international centres after October 
relief and the diffionlty to sell or to 
• political developments Anxietv about 
of India began to dominate the london 


just at the beginning of 
-for India to ohtam its s 
nt rates which ware by 
the slackening of money r 
afforded little immediate 
borrow was intensified b-v 
-the conititutionnl future 
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market for Indian ^ccuiiiicb dming- the late auiunin. Investors 
weie m a timid mood, ns a natmal result of the general collapse 
in the prices of secuiiiics, and then neiiousness was inci eased 
hv the strong eiitioiMns of the political situation in India made by 
ceitain sections of the Bnti';]! Piesc At fust the effect of tbis 
was nolic.illv sonons, Indian sterling securities, instead of shaimg 
in the general rccovoiy in gili-edged stock on the London market, 
still tended to sair, but an oftei of tvclvc months steiling bills by 
the India Oflice in the middle of Dceembei met with a good i espouse 
at reasonable rales The Tioss campaign, however, had made the 
British public unusually alert to the possible implications of the 
resolutions pas'^ed by the Indian National Congiess at Lahore, 
which included an announcement winch had fiist been made some 
Years befoie without attractni;]: seiious attention, to the effect that 
were Swaraj attained, the Indian nationalist government would 
reserve the right to repudiate such debt obligations of tbe 
Government of India as it consideied had not been incuned in the 
interests of the country The lesolution attracted comparatively 
little notice m India at the time, but coming as it did so shortly 
after the attempt to wieck the Viceregal train outside Delhi, it 
caused considerable alaim on the stock exchanges in England 
Indian sterling securities in consequence suffered a further drop, 
which brought the 3^ per cent, loan down from the October level 
of 65 to 58, which was the lowest price recorded since 1921 A 
tendency was also manifested by investors in general to sell securi- 
ties in India and remove the proceeds out of the country, and the 
more cautious Indian investois began to spiead tbeir risks by invest- 
ing part of then capital abroad The result was a serious sym- 
pathetic decline m the price of rupee securities, principally tha 
longer-dated loans of the Government of India At the end of 
January, the India Office intervened by announcing that it was not 
the intention of the British Government to allow a state of affairs to 
arise in India in which the lepudiation of the Government debt 
would be a practical possibility, which steadied the market, — ^though 
security prices still remained low and the outflow of capital kept 
exchange dull and prevented Government from purchasing sterling. 
But the gradual return of confidence was considerably encouraged 
by the Budget, which came up for consideration at the end of 
Eehruary Although the deficit for the year 1929-30 was esti- 
mated at Rb 156 lakhs as compared with the original estimate of 



Tin 00 JqHib it wns entirely covered by the Bum held by India at 
credit of tbo German htiuidation account under the Treaty of Ter 
MiIIeB which accrued to tho Government of India as a result of 
decisions reached at the Hague Conference The estimated gap bet 
ween revenue and expenditure for 193M1, after the deduction of 
various savings and retrenchments was estimated at Es 410 
which was met by an increase in tho income-tax increased duties on 
cotton piece-goods and sugar, an increase in the excise duty on kero- 
sene, and tbo imposition of an import duty on silver The new 
duties it was estimated would under normal conditions provide a 
surplus of Es lO Inkbs of revenue over expenditure and as the 
Budget proposals other than those relating to income-tax were to 
come into effect at once the current revennes would also benefit to 
the (‘xtent of lie 35 lakhs TJiese measures including aa they did 
such evidence of regard for conservative finanoial principles as the 
inclusion for tho first time of a full provision to meet the accraing 
liability on the Post Office cash certificates were tntpm both in 
India and abroad as a proof of the determination of the Government 
to maintain the country s finances on a sound basis which was re- 
inforced by the dmstio ourtniiment effected in the programme for 
fresh capital expenditure The railway capital programme was out 
down from 26 60 crorea for 1929-30 to Bs 14 40 crores for 1930- 
31 and corresponding though snaller rednehons were made in 
the minor capital programmes including those of the Provmcee 
The result was on oppreciable improvement in the general atmos- 
phere by the close of the period under renew Sterling and rupee 
securities recovered and exchange though it still remained just 
above the lower gold point and was not strong enough to enable 
Government to effect purohosea was strengthe nin g m sympathy 
and it seemed that sales to Government could not be long delayed 
The bank rate of the Impenal Bank still stood at 7 per cent to 
which level it had been raised at the end of October but it was 
evident that it could soon be lowered with safety By the end 
of the period under review it might in fact, fairly have been claim 
eJ that Indian commerce industry and finance had withstood the 
exceptional economic diflSculties ot the time with success and that 
if only political disturbances could be avoided the future could 
"he contemplated with equanimity 

Tjet us now tnm to consider the climatic events of the rear 
A. has already teen indicated, and ne loU be clearlr reaW 
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iiom a glance at tlie diagram opposite, the monsoon was, on the 
whole, a good one ; and the importance of this, to a country 
•containing some 320 million inhabitants of whom nearly 90 per 
■cent, are closely dependent upon the land for their livelihood, can 
scarcely be over-estimated But uniformity of climate over the 
whole sub-continent is naturally never obtained, and even in the 
best years, when the rainfall is plentiful and well-distributed, 
some areas are bound to be afdicted either with drought or floods 
of so serious a kind that their inhabitants are exposed to privation 
■and have to receive material assistance from the Government; and 
frequently actual famine occurs These words, — ^famine, scarcity, 
and distress, — ^have a definite admmistrative significance in India 
Distress is the mildest term and when a tract of country has been 
formally declared to be m a state of distress, local ofdcers must 
prepare for eventualities and keep a close watch on the situation, — 
although it does not necessarily follow that they need take any 
special measures to relieve it But should the distress become acute, 
then a state of scarcity is declaied, and this normally involves 
definite action on the part of the Government, in the form of 
grants of taccavi, or Government loans made on very lenient terms. 
In the event of famine having to be declared the whole force 
■of the elaborate and highly efficient machinery for relief, which 
has been gradually evolved as a result of a century and a half 
■of administrative experience, is brought into operation, and in 
addition to generous giants of taccavi, employment is given on 
special works, and payments of land revenue are as a rule either 
remitted or suspended 

Durmg the period under review, famine or scarcity occurred 
in parts of the Dnited Provinces, the Central Provmces, and the 
Pun] ah, owing to deficiency of rain, and serious distress was caused 
by floods in parts of the Punjab the hTorth-’W’ est Frontier Province, 
Assam, Burma, Bengal, Bombay, Baluchistan, and Kashmir. In 
the Dnited Provinces, owing to the failure of the monsoon of 
1928, famine had to be declared in T20 square miles in the Gonda 
District and in 500 square miles in the Bahraich District, and 
scar'city was declared in a small tract of 120 square miles South 
of the Bapti river in Gonda Distress was also recognized in the 
Sultanpore, Faizabad, Patehpur, Cawnpore, Shahjahanpore and 
Muttra Districts Test works were opened in all these areas, but 
it was not found necessary to ask for an actual declaration of 
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fnraine or acaroity eicept m the rogjons mentioned The Gorem 
meat, however, remitted n verv large proportion ot the revenno 
BUspended from the khnrif or summer crop and in addition sus- 
pended or remitted n consideruhle proportion of the mstslment 
duo on the rahi, or winter crop Large snms wore also given out 
in taccavt The total umotmt of revenue remitted wni Bb 51 64 
lakhs, and the amount of taccavt distributed for the two harvests 
wo* Bs 1 61 lakhs in addition over Bs 4^ lakhs were spent on 
fodder operntinns The fact that the Province came through a 
period of such real difficulty without resort to famine operationB 
on a large scale was gratifying and demonstrated that a consider 
ahle increase had occnired in recent years in the people s resources 
and powers of resistance The relief measures that were undertaken 
m the most severely affected portions of the Gonda and the 
Bahmioh Distncta were of the four usual kinds namely public 
works civil works private works and gralmtouB relief All the 
works were closed by the end of June but gratuitous relief was 
continued till August Towards the end of the year however the 
ogncultural situation in another part of the ProTince began to give 
cause for anxiety in the Meerut Agra Jhanai and Allahabad 
Pistncts the damage from drought and locusts proved to be 
considerable and the Government gave relief by remitting Bs 16 92 
lakhs of land revenue suspending Bs 4 18 lakhs and allottuig 
a sum of Bs ^ lakhs for distribution as tacoavt Arrangements 
were also made for supplying about 2 lakhs of maunds of forest 
hay to the Distnots of Meerut Bulandshahr Agra and Muttra 
Test works had to bo opened in the Muttra Disthct in December 
but up to the end of 1929 there was no evidence of widespread 
distress During the year a sum of Bs 26 000 was contributed 
for relief purposofl m the Prorinc© as a whole from the funds of 
the Indian Peoples Pamme Trust 

In the Central Provinces the exceptionally cold weather which 


occurred m the first two months of 1929 caused very serious damage 
to the wheat crop in the Dirtricts of Jubbnlpore Sangor and 
Damoh and m the greater part of Seom llandla and Ifarsinghpnr 
and the linseed and legnminoils crops ivere preoticaUy deseed 
IToreorar dorow the clondy and nnsetUed weather which follow^ 
m.t appeared and created additional havoe orer a considernhls 
area The relief measure, undertaken eonnsted in the dedarntion 
of scarcity in the aflected areas or the renewal of declaration. 
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flit* pioviou« \vM, amountniir lu'arly 11 laKlis, su'^ponslon 
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Anan^fuionK \st'ri' al-'O inadi* foi iho dislrilnifion of inc(<iri on a 
Iilnnal ilo I’uMio woiK*' and foiosf woik'? •wcir ‘-fiilod, nnd 
Iho (to '* 01 ninonl foro*.?- wojo oponotl for fioo cxfiaofinn of erm';'? 
and nmioi fcno'^J produoo (ti undont. loliof ^^n‘' nKo di*^li dnifcd , 
and a "i.ud of IK ij’^fion niado ftoin llio fuiuK of flip Indian 
Ppoplo-i' I'.nninp 'lni''t for irlo'f in flic (Vnfinl Piomiipps .is a 
whole 

In the Punjah, owniL’' fo flip inadptjiiaov of flip mon'-oon of 
1020 (liPio WMS ,1 ppiipial fnilmo of <mo))s in poriain ])oiiions of 
the ]Ii‘:-'ar and Gmpaon Di'^fmf'?. whioli iippp'^'.ifafed tlic opomnc; 
of iest woiK'^ ni piijhf ])lares towards (he end of flip ^par Tlio 
Disfiipf Hoards ponopined wpip in oliaifre of flie-c works, and a 
vsuni of IK 20,000 was ^xlared hy the Govpinnipnf af flip disposal 
of each of flip T)opnt\ ConiniissioiuM s foi use in conneefion with 
tliein I’liP other lolief homsoips niuhofakeii hv flic Govcinniont 
consisted of lihoral p-ianis to Disfnrf lloaids hy the Coinmuinca- 
tions Bomd foi onijiloMiiont of Inhoni on loads, the allofinent 
of Hs 47,000 for the eonsfiupfion of bunds in the Gnrgaon Bistnct; 
the giant of a loan of Ps 5,000 witliont iiiteiest fo eiiahle the 
inimiPipal Cominiffec of Bhiwani, in the Ilissnr Bisfiipt, to engage 
lahoui the niirodncfion of concession latos on a large scale for 
the impoit of foddei liy mil fioin areas wdieie fliere was a surplus, 
the suspension and i emission of land levoniie, where neccssaiy, 
and libeml giants of fnccan for use in consfiucting wells and 
pui chasing seed giains, bullocks and fodder But while these 
two Districts in the Eastein portion of the Province were afflicted 
with drought, no less than 9 Distiicts in the West and South, 
namely Attock, Mianwali, Gujrat, Jhelnm, Shahpnr, Jhang, 
Multan, Mn/affargarh and Dei a Ghazi Khan suffered yeiw seiious 
distiess as a result of the rise in the le^els of the riyeis Indus, 
Jhelnm, and Ohenah which occuired in the summer, — laigely as 
a result of the bursting of the Shvok dam, — and caused excep- 
tionally serious floods This disaster was moreover not con- 
fined to the Punjab, but also seriously affected the Koith- 
West Frontier Province, as we shall shortly see In all the 
Districts concerned a system of warning and evacuation had 
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been carefully prepared heforeluind and it worked on the whole 
eaocossfully , hut ns the inhabitants of these regions ore accustomed 
to leMonal floods of modorato intensity some difficulty woe eipen- 
oncod in conTinoing them of the exceptional gravity of the danger 
on this occasion, and had it not been for this the loss of human 
liiQ and of cattle would have been snbstantmlly smaller tban 
it wafl It IS not possible to malce an exact statement of the- 
damage caused in the Ponjob by this calamity, but it la beliered 
that about 226 lives were lost ond tlmt tbe total destrucrtion of 
property in tbe six Districts other than those of Attoct ilianwali, 
ami Muxafforgarh amounted to about E« 237 lakhs In the rural 
area of the llionwab District alone 11 153 houses 3,862 cattle^ 
16 739 maunds of gram, 1 32 971 maunda of bhtua and 13,200 
acres of crops were lost while m the Muxaffargarh District, over 
100 Tillagee were completely destroyed and 4^ damaged more- 
than 7 300 cattle ware reported missing and 40,000 houses in all 
completely disappeared , nearly 60,000 maunds of gram and about 
3,60,000 mnunds of fodder were also washed away The Attock 
District suffered lees severely the number of bouses destroyed being 
no more than 4I7 but the damage caused by the breach in tha 
Malakwula bund was estimated at Es 40 000 The Government 
sanctioned the distribution of over Bs 28 lakhe as taccavt in the- 
affected areas and remitted Be 8 16 lakhs and suspended Be 19 709 
of land revenue In addition a sum of more than Be 2 14 laths 
was granted by official and other organisations for gratuitous 
relief A grant of Bs 1 76 lakhs was also made from the funds 
of the Indian Peoples Famine Trust The only redeeming feo 
iure of the disaster was that large quonbties of nch silt ware 
deposited by the floods over the devastated areas whose fertility 
and prodnotiveuess should thus he considerably mcreased in futura- 


years 

In tbe North West Frontier Provmce the floods during August 
and September were also very venous and on the 29th of August 
the level of the Indus at Attock was no less than 9 feet higher 
than on the occasion of the laai Shyok flood Amongat the meet 
gravely afleoted Diatnote were those of Haxara Peaha-rar, Kohet, 
and Dare Ismail Khan hnt the heovieat losses of all l»th m hnmon 
hfe and in property were expenenoad in the Malakand Agsnev 
inolnding the Dir and Swat States Destrnciion m ths Peshainm 
DistnT^ohiefly oconrred in the area of the Ohar«,ada taJml 
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'bonlen’njT on iho Ihvcr, in part^^ of fbe Ko^\Fhc^a and Swnbi 
tah^jls ‘^itnatod on {]io Kabul rner below Kowsliern, and in certain 
tracts*; of fbc Pc'^bnwar iahsil on the JlanKa of tlio Bara Rner. 
At Icn*;! 121 bvc'; were lo*;! throuphont tho Province, and the total 
damage to pro)mrty \\a<; ostunated at P*; tIO lalcli*; For the relief 
of distro';'; in the aboMcd area a suin of !{«; 15,000 was mimedintely 
placed by tbc nntliontie*; at Ibo dmpn*;al of tbe Deputy CommiB- 
‘?ioncr of Pc^ibaiMir, aiul %\ore taken to jiroMdo relief in 

tbe form of food, medical nttendanee and blanket*^ for ibo villager*;. 
Relief fund*; veie nPo ■started .it Posbavai .ind Dora I'^mnil Klian. 
In addition, a grant of (■nrcmi amounting to R*; *1 5 lalcb*?, — o^Gr 
and abn\c tbe annual Imdgct giant of Ri. 2 25 Inkb*;, — was 
?auctioncd bv tbc Government of India 

In tbc ProMnee of Ap'^nin, abnormal rainfall during ilay and 
•Tune caused serious floods both in the Assam and Surma Valleys. 
In tlic formei, Ibe rneis Ropili, Porpnni, and .Tnmunn, in the 
Kowgong District, began to rise on Ibo Oib of dune, and three 
days later were in full flood Warning iiins at once given to 
villagers down-sticam to iemo\e to biglior ground, in several 
places tbe railway embanlvuienis foinicd tbe only refuge, but at 
numerous points between Silgbat and Ohapianmkbi they were 
seriously brcaclicd Considerable damage was also done to tbe 
South trunk road, and one ferry was sunk while carrying mails. 
About 30,000 people were rendered liomeless over an area of about 
100 square miles, and the distiess was great Tbe loss of pro- 
perty is estimated to have amounted to at least Rs. 20 lakhs. 
A sum of Rs 30,000 was given by tbe Government for gratuitous 
relief and tbe pui chase of food-stuff s, and agricultural loans 
amounting to Rs 15 lakhs were distributed. Steps were also 
taken for supplying seed grain, and helping tbe afi9;icted popula- 
tion to obtain building mateiials from tbe reserved forests and 
from Government waste lands. State assistance was reinforced by 
excellent work on tbe part of tbe organizers of tbe Ropili and tbe 
Rowgong Relief Funds Tbe flood was tbe bigbest on record, and 
tbe speed with wbicb it travelled added to its destructiveness; 
but as a lesult of tbe timely warnings given by tbe Deputy Com- 
aussioner and tbe rapid organization of relief, no lives were lost 
•either by drowning or starvation in tbe Assam Valley Tbe floods 
in tbe Surma Valley, wbicb resulted from rainfall amounting to 
about 49 mebes more tban tbe normal in tbe bills surrounding 
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Cnohnr nnd m Silgtirh, -n-ero, however, even more s&noua The 
Cnchar District Buffered most severely, and her© the loss of 
crops nnd food fftocla alone was estimated to have amounted to 
between Ea 20 nnd Es 26 lakhs The Qovemment sanotioned 
the gmnt of lia 3 3 Inkhs for gmhiitoua relief nnd the purchase of 
food stuffs, of which it was estimated that about Ea 60,000 would 
bo regnmod ns n result of credit sales the balance being equivalent 
to a free distribution Es 7 76 Inkhs were also granted as agncnl 
tural loans Extra staff was placed at the disposal of the local 
officers in order that disinbution might be effect^ promptly Tbe 
provision of fodder for such cattle in this Distnot as had not been 
drowned was extremely difficult since the land reinained sub- 
merged for many days, Water hynomth was used on so large a 
scale as to give it a marketable value but it proved a poor suhsti 
tnte for grass nnd lorge numbers of npimols died from sickness 
ond starvation Considering the extroordinorv dimensions of the 
flood in. the Cachor District the loss of human life was not great. 
The total number of deaths bv drowning was 86 the majority 
of the nctims having been Lushai timber cutters and boatmen 
who were trapped in the Dhaleswnn gorge m Hoilkandi As com 
pored with the Cachor District the damage in the Sylhet District, 
which lies further away from tbe hills was relatively slight four 
persons were drowned by the copsuang of boats but no villagos 
were blotted out of existence The cattle however were in terrible 


plight and it is estunnted that m the most senon^y affected areas 
40 per cent of them were drowned or died for want of fodder 
The Government sanctioned a grant of Es 1 67 lakhs for gratuitous 
relief and the purchase of food stuffs and Es 23 9 lakhs for 
distribution as tacoan Officers were also instructed to exercite 
lenience in recovering arrears of land revenue from temporarily 
settled e«tatea A sum of Bs 1 laliB mis given from tie funds 
of Indian Peoples Pamine Trust for relief purposes in Assam 
In Burma considerable damage was done in the Aiyab and 
Northern Araian Districts as a resnll of floods m the Kaindaii 
VaUey and most senonaly aSeefed parts being in tie n.ighbom 
hood of Palatwa Eyauttam and llyohaiing At Palatwa the 
floods began on the Uth of June but had rompletely ™ 

the 14ih leaving the town under several feet of mud and ^ 

■JT I.ves were lost but a considerable qnnntiir of food stuffs 
penned and a sum of Es 12 000 was granted by the Government 
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for lelief By Ihe 12(li of June ilie flood liad readied Kynuktaw 
and Myoliaung, and rose to a lieigJit of 10 feet to 12 feet m some 
neiglibouriug villages, destroying Inigc quantities of food, seed 
glams, and cattle, the villagers however escaped to highei giound 
and no loss of life was leported. The floods extended over about 
100,000 acie^ and altogethei lietweeii 10,000 and 15,000 houses 
suffeied some degiee of damage The total loss of iice, paddy, 
cattle, and house piopeity w.»s estimated to have amounted to 
between Bs 15 lakhs to Bs 25 lakhs, and about 15,000 plough 
cattle and buffaloes aie behe\cd to have been lost To rolie%e 
the shoitage of food, supplies of iicc veie despatched fioni Baugoon 
and also 1,000 tons to seed paddy, — Government launches and 
lined private launches being used to tow the cargo boats Eight 
food depots Aveie established in difl'erent paits of the devastated 
area, and agiicultural officers toured through it and supplied seed 
giams Avheievei theie v-eie fair prospects of broadcasted paddy 
givmg a crop Steps wore taken to clear cieeks, tanks and wells or 
obstructions oi dirt, and to pieA-’cnt the outbreak of disease The 
Government sanctioned giants of Bs 3 lakhs for agiiculturaL 
loans, and of Bs 2 lakhs for gratuitous relief and relief works. 
In addition a relief fund was opened in Bangoon, and the 
Ranialaishua Mission and other local organizations lender ed valu- 
able assistance 

In Bengal there ivas a flood in the Sadar and the Biahanian- 
bana sub-divisions of the Tippera Bistiict during June, extending 
over 436 square miles, as a result of the exceptionally heavy rain- 
fall m the Assam hills and the bursting of the Gumti embankment 
in two places In addition to the funds granted by co-operative 
banks and private relief funds, a sum of Bs 1 lakh, was allotted 
by the Goveinment for agricultural loans and Bs 1,500 for gratu- 
itous relief 

In the ISToifhein part of the Bombay Presidency, also, very 
serious damage was done during the summei to crops, cattle, and 
property as a result of excessive rainfall hTo less than 17 tahilas 
in the Nawabshah, Thar Parkai, and PCydeiabad Districts, vith 
an aggregate population of 1,039,734, were seriously affected, and 
acute distress prevailed, the country turned into a vast sheet of 
water, large numbers of people were rendered homeless, and crops 
were completely destroyed Fourteen lives were lost^ and the mor- 
tality among cattle was veiT serious The value of the crops lost 
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npproximatoly Eb 42 hkhn^and the damage to property and 
cattle amounted to over Ha 24 lakha In the Upper Sind Prontier 
District, also, three taluiat ivere flooded ont The damage to 
crop WDB moroorer accentuated m places by a vieitation of locuata 
Altogether gratmtons relief to tie extent of Be 2 lakha vrtia 
sanctioned , contribntionB omotmting to Ha 57 000 were also made 
bv the Sind Belief Fund, and m addition the Peoples’ Flood Belief 
Committee goTe help A sum of Ha 1 76 lakhs was moreover con 
trihnted from the fnnds of the Indian Peoples Famine Trust and 
Hb 26 OCM) were granted to Khairpur State which had al»o suffered 
severely 

In Dalnohiston, fiooda occurred m the Nosirahad tahsxl of the 
Sibi District on three occasions during the months of July, August 
and September The floods in July broke the earthen bund round 
the Civil Station of Jhatpat and did damage to the extent of 
about Rs 12 000 The floods of August and September ware due 
to hill torrents of unprecedented volume coming down the Desert 
Canal and its disinbutones, and owing to their unexpectedness 
no preventive measures could be taken beforehand , but as a result 
of strenuous efforts the flood water was distributed over waste 
ground and the danger to Jocobabad and the Nasirabad lands was 
averted Loans to cultivators and land holdeor* were freely given 
under the Agnoultunsts and Land Improvement Loans Acts to 
enable them to purchase seed gram and plough bullocks and to 
repair the bunds 

In ‘K'pmtiTniT the two days incessant ram towards the end of 
August which contributed towards the disasters m the Punjab 
and the North “West Frontier Province cansed the nver Jhalum 
to overStxw the bund m several places near the Beeidency m 


Snnagar and all portal communication with British Didia ceased 
for a few-days The Domel bridge was washed away and Ihrge 
tracts of country round Snnagor were inundated. Only one life 
was lost but damoge to crops was eenous and eiienfive 

Oertain interesting developments that took place during the 
year in connecUon with Ohnshamty m India —the preliminary 
riaRM of wtioli were mentioned m lut yenr’e iMj now 

S^scribed The legal union between the Ohu^ of En^^ 
J the nbnrcb of England in India, whose impending diKoIntlon 
iSer^^cT wa» teCiatad on the Irt of Unrch 1930 nnder 
r of the Indian Ohnrch lleaimrt of 192T at the renneat of 
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tlie General Council of the Chuich of England in India, which 
has now been designated the Churches of India, Burma and Ceylon 
All property, — ^but for ceilain exceptions set forth in the Indian 
Church Act, — ^which is held on behalf of or for the benefit of the 
Indian Chuich, has now become vested in the Indian Church 
Trustees, who have been appointed by the General Council and in- 
corporated by Eoyal Charter The Statutory Rules which were 
framed imder the Act came into force from the date of dissolution, 
and aie designed to secuie that congregations worshippmg m main- 
tained churches may have services in accordance with the rites of 
the Church of England The Indian Church, although now inde- 
pendent of State control, is given an annual grant from the public 
revenues foi episcopal supervision ovei Government chaplains, and 
for episcopal mmistrations to congregations worshipping in main- 
tamed churches. 

The separation of the Indian Chuich from the Chuich of 
England can scarcely be discussed without mentioning the move- 
ment known as the Scheme of Union, which is designed to secure 
the coalescence of Anglican, Congiegationalist, Presbyterian, and 
Wesleyan bodies in Southern India, and which is a significant event 
m the history of religion, both fiom the doctrinal and the practi- 
cal pomts of view For, doctrinally, it is a strikmgly bold pro- 
ject foi amalgamating both episcopalian and non-episcopalian 
elements within one organization, which if it succeeded would 
possibly have important repercussions outside India altogether, by 
stimulatmg the movement towaids the re-union of various com- 
munities and sects in the predommantly Christian countries of 
the world On the other hand, in so far as India alone is con- 
cerned, the historical and doctrmal significance of the scheme 
counts for little as compared with its practical advantages A 
small community such as the Christians form m this country 
stands to gam a great deal if it can compose its mternal differ- 
ences, — ^many of which of course pale mto msignificance beside the 
differences which separate Christians as a whole from the religious 
gioups that surround them Thus, from the point of view of the 
future of Christianity m India, the suggested imion is obviously 
an event contammg mterestmg possibilities, since withm it would 
be dissolved the historical differences whereby these particular 
gioups of Christians have been separated m the West, but which 
are of comparatively little importance in an Oiiental environment. 
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TIio BchomD ITOB brought up for consideration at the Confei 
XtfiTnboth nftor tho conclusion of tho period under reneir, c 
cussion of the recommendations made upon it will come 
the scope of the next issue of this Eepori 

This prohminnrv Chapter nmy be nppropnatelj conclud 
n brief description of the progress irhioh has been made 
construction of India a Imperial Capitol at IsW Delhi 
Jmve seemed thot in recent jears this subject has been n£ 
in these Deports, the work has however been spread over 
long period and has been so varied and extensive, that 
difficult to select the significant moment when a short 
account would be obviously desirable The life and config 
of a city, whether it bo of natural or artificial ongin can 1 
never bo static and although n considerable amount of the 
ing projected at New Delhi has still to be finished the fa 
the Viceregal Desidence which both architecturally and 
callv IS the focus of the whole conception came into ocoi 
during the penod under renew may be taken as a armbol 
completion 

At tbe end of March 1930 the work had been in unintei 


progress for nearly 19 years the foundation stones hsvinj 
laid by their Majesties the Eing and Queen m 1911, ant 
unquestionable that both from the point of view of orohi 
and town planning the new copitnl is now a orenhon of u 
interest and beauty It has Iwn constructed on flat dry a 
ground about four miles from tbe centre of Old Delhi « 
dominated by the magnificent bulk of the Vicerov s House oj 
two great Seoretonat Buildings whioh have been placed oh 
feet above the level of the surrounding plain upon a low n 


platform of qnortsite rock Architecturally the general u 
ffion they give despite their moss and great horuontal e 
IS of lightness and classical suaplioity m which the best fe 
of the modern English sobool have been combined with tl 
of the more delicate of the traditional Indian forma The Tic 
Residence as ye have mentioned is now practically fin 
and yas first occupied by Their Excellencies on the 23 
December 1G29 when there only remamed a certain nmoo 
minor work to be done upon oamuK. wd o^detaje imd 
the fnrn^hmg oi rem. of the room. The eteotno mrin lah 
e.;cept for ce^ Atog* wAich were hemp designed bv the 
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•tect, was in order by tbe end of tbe period under review, and the 
snbsidiaiy building scheme for the accommodation of the Viceregal 
staff had been completed. The Secretaiiat Buildings have of comse 
now been in use foi some time, the chief events of the year under 
review having been the extension of the North Block, the installa- 
tion of heating and cooling apparatus, and the painting and de- 
eoration of some of the domes and coves by Indian artists, who were 
specially commissioned for the work and given an entirely fiee hand 
in its execution 

Another superb building is of course the Council House, whose 
■opening was desciibed in the Heport for the year 192G-2Y. The 
eite it occupies is not so good as that of the Viceroy House and 
the Secietaiiats, owing to the fact that its existence was not 
contemplated at the time when the original plans weie made, and 
the central shelf of the lock vfasmot wide enough to accommodate 
it It IS however conveniently near the Secietaiiats, and fiom 
the architectural point of view it is certainly a worthy and interest- 
ing companion to the other official buildings Certain small finish- 
ing touches were put to it during the year under review, the chief 
being the completion of the attic storey for the use of the Public 
Works Department and the installation of air-conditioning plant 

The most striking feature of the plannmg of the city as a 
whole IS its magnificent use of space Its* circumference is no less 
than 11 miles, whereas that of Old Delhi, which is vastly more 
populous, amounts to about 7 only , Within this great area fine 
new residentiaP districts are gi owing up; the Ruling Princes of 
India arc building splendid houses in one portion, and there aie 
groups of attractively designed bungalows for the use of the higher 
officials and others for the clerks Theie are also schools and hos- 
pitals, churches, clubs, a large hostel for legislators and officials, 
the Record O^ce and .the ^ buildings which are to contain the 
Library and Museum, post offices and police stations, a growing 
■shopping quarter, a railway station, and an aerodrome The roads 
nre good, and carefully aligned in relation to a single focus called 
the Great Place at the foot of the Secretariat Buildings , the most 
important, known as Ring’s Way, leads straight from the Great 
Place, between ornamental waters and tree-studded grass plots, 
to the huge War Memorial Arch, — ^which has now, except for the 
inscriptions and the fountains, been completed, — and on towards 
Jndrapat and the Tomb of the BmpCror Humayun Parliament 

'Txdia 
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St™t, thD other important road, « al*o focussed upon o symbol 
of the past, since it ndvonces straight towards the domes and 
mmarcU of the Jama Mosjid in Old Delhi 

During tho year under renew satisfactory progress took place 
in the general development of the city A scheme for the conetrno- 
tion of additional bungalows was sanctioned and tho worh la now 
far advanced Tho residence for H E the Oommandor in-Ohief 
was completed, and occupied during the cold weather H H the 
iTah/iroja of Jind a house was also finished and the work on 
H n the Gnekwar of Boroda'e readanco made progress Of the 
other Ruling Princes those of Hvderabad Bikaner, and Travancore 
have already completed their reaidenoea, and H H the Maharajah 
of Roshmir acquired in 1923 the house originally intended for 
H E the Co mman der in-Ohief The building undertaken on 
bebalf of H H the Nawab of Babawalpur is not yet finished 
A substantial advance was made during the year with the oonstrno- 
tion of the building designed for the nse of the OentraJ Press and 
the bungalowB and quart^ associated with it Three more blocks 
of shops at Connaught Place were erected and the remaining blocks 
are expected to be completed ehcrtly The demand for shop 
sites IS considerable and m order to satisfy it a scheme 
18 being matured for the development of the outer nng of the 
Circus The Burmah Shell Oil Company has completed a build 
ing ]ust outside it and sites have been auctioned for other blocks 
of offices in the neighbourhood A site has been acquired for the 
construction of n theatre in a pronuneoit part of the city facing 
the Public Gardens at Connaught Place and plans for the buRding 
are under consideration the lessee proposes to erect not only 
n theatre but also a cinema or nnk hall gardens and ahops 


Sites have also been allotted in vanous parts of the city to the 
Red Cross Society the Lady Minto Nursing Association tho 
Modern School^ ^ Hardinge Serni and bmldmg on 

jome of them wits m progreM at the ttme of wnting The CitA 
Aerodrome near 8afdai]ang waa in continnona noe throoghont the 
winter and hae been equipped with a hnUr petrol inetallation and 
n direction finding Wireless Station u being coneirneted Propo- 
rala for the grant of eitee to conuneroial firau at the Ae^rome 
are under coneiderhtlon, and a site « being r^rv^for the etntf 
qaartere and offlcM of the Meteorological Deportment in the- 
neigtibourbood 



CHAPTER n. 

External Relations. 

From the time when Biiiish Supremacy first began to be estab- 
lished until well on in the XIX century, India was scaicely aware 
•of having any lelations at all with the lest of the world, and 
remained a piofoundly isolated political and cultural unit Actu- 
ally of course her welfare was as intimately bound up uith the 
external affairs of Grreat Britain then as it is now, — ^perhaps moie 
60, — ^but her people had no means of bringing influence to beai on 
British Imperial aud Foieign policy, and consequently felt little 
or no interest in it. It was only very gradually, — and by the 
operation of a large number of different circumstances, — ^that a 
change set in, which has resulted during the last half century in 
such a widening of Indian interests that there are now few paits 
of the world in which she is not aware of having some concern. 
The factors which have been responsible for this remarkable tians- 
formation are both “moral” and “material”. On the one hand 
there has been the extension of educational facilities, the urge 
towards democratic institutions, and the whole congeries of cultural 
tendencies, extremely difficult to summarize, which have aiisen out 
of the impact of “ progressive ” Western ideas upon a complex but 
static and traditional Eastern civilization On the other hand we 
have the direct and fundamentally important consequences of the 
revolution in the means of tiansport and communications, which by 
breaking down the barriers of time and space have brought all the 
peoples of the world into closer contact, and, so far as India is 
concerned, have encouraged a habit of travel amongst the propeitied 
■classes, stimulated emigration, and caused a rapid development in 
the country’s overseas trade. In consequence there has been a 
marked improvement in her international and mter-Impenal status, 
which IB exemplified by hei membership of the League of Xations, 
her representation on the ImY>erial War Council and at the Imperial 
Conferences, and the creation of the office of the High Commissionei 
for India in London and of agencies in various parts of the Empire 
for safeguarding the interests of emigrant Indians 

Under present conditions the country’s external affairs can be 
■conveniently divided into two parts, — one bemg concerned with prob- 
lems of defence, and the other with the relations between India and 
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her people orereeas In tin Ohaptor wo will deal with these two 
aapeots of the mntter in order 

To mention the defence of India at once calla to mmd her land 
frontiers, and paHioularly the North ‘Weatem portion of them 
Bat before we consider this more obvious aspect of the problem it 
will be os well to draw attention to another, which is liable to he 
overlooked This is the question of defence bj sea The fact that 
tmoe the rise of modem sea power India has been able to rely on 
the mi^btiest navy in tbe world for the protection of her coast-line 
obscures the fact that she is now peculiarly vulnerable from this 
direction Her aen borne trade is nch and a very lar^e proportion 
of Her wealth is collected into centres within easy distance of the 
coast moreover the few gnod harbonrs she possesses are from the 
naval point of view not easily defensible It is therefore no 
exaggeration to any that adequate naval protection is essential to her 
existence Should lier smroundmg seas fall under tbe dommance- 
of a hostile power she could never be secure against invasion or 
blockade In tbe last war the exploits of the ' Emden ” brought 
terror to large sections of the population of the poastal towns and 
caused senous dLsorgouixation of trade in places far hevond the 
reach of the comparatively insignificant vessel to which it woe 
due —-thus amplT demonstrating how easy and how damaging even 
an isolated attack from the sea may prove Moreover it should he 
noted that it took place at a time when the British fleet was at its 
maximum strength aad whan even a solitary raider could not long 
escape its all-embracing gnp So long as Indians connection with 
Great Britain persists and the naval power of the Empire remains 
odequnte for the discharge of its reeponsihilities it is safe to say 
that she need scarcely consider on invasion from the sea or any 


major naval notion near her coasts to be at all likely, though minor 
raids upon her ehores and upon her sea home trafflo may always be 
expected But should she ever lose her connection with the British 
Empire and be thrown on ber own resources her predicament in the 
foce of the attacks by flrst-closs ^oval Powers which her wealth 
and importance might proroko can easily bo imagmed 

‘^e may now briefly renew some of the condifaons upon which 
the problem of defending India by land must necessarily bo based 
Por 0 country wbicb possesses a land frontier of over C 000 miles 
India IS compamtiTsly weU steltersd No ssnoiu danger be, 
nnson for years at any part of the long section of her boundariM 
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that runs i^Tortliwards and W^estwards from the Burmese coast to 
the gorge of the Indus The harrier of the Himalayas provides 
ample safeguard against invasion from the direction of Tibet, 
indeed it is only by the Chumbi Yalley route that communica- 
tions across this section of the frontier are at all practicable 
Moreover the population of Tibet is sparse, and representatives of 
the Tibetan Government appear to value the goodwill of India 
as a factor likely to be of service to them in the preservation of 
their country's 3ealously guarded maccessibility The only other 
State with which India’s Northern fiontierS" are in contact is Hepal, 
and for more than a century the relations between the two 
countries have been extremely cordial, for reasons which seem likely 
to be peimanent, smce they are based alike on grounds of senti- 
ment and mutual self-mterest The practical value of the alli- 
ance to India of course chiefly lies in the fact that sections of 
the Nepalese population furnish the Indian Army with excellent 
soldiery, who fought magnificently for the British Empire m the 
Great War, and the potential strength of this well-mtegrated 
mountam State was clearly demonstrated by the rapid extension 
of her influence early m the XIX century In passing, the fact 
should be recorded that Nepal sufiered a severe loss durmg the year 
under review, m the death of His Highness Sir Chandra Shamshere 
Jang, whose fame as a wise and progressive statesman ”, — as 
His Excellency the Viceroy said in a commemorative speech, — 
“ had travelled far beyond the confines of his own country ” He 
was succeeded by His Highness Sir Bhim Shamshere J ang 

In the North Eastern coiner of the Indian frontiers there are 
some practicable passes leadmg mto the Provmce of Assam, though 
they are scarcely open and easy enough to afford the means of 
serious invasion. The border of Burma, however, marches for 
approximately 1,000 miles with that of Chma, and is not devoid 
of loutes fit for considerable bodies of civilized tioops Erom time 
to time the peace of this section of the frontier has been threatened , 
for the lawlessness in Yunnan has increased dm mg the present 
unsettled conditions of the Chinese Bepublic, and while this state 
of affairs continues minor incursions into Burmese territory aie 
always possible Nor must we forget that at present China contains 
large numbers of aimed soldiers, they ore, it is true, as n lule 
divided both geographically and in political allegiance, hut tlie fact 
of their existence cannot be ignored Further South Burma 
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marches for some 100 miles with Laos a proTince of Frenoh Indo 
China and then for over 000 milea with Siam, hnt oommnmcationB 
between Burma and these two coantnes are scarcely better than 
those between Burma and Tinman and the chance of senons trouble 
nnsing on their frontiers la in any case small smee their relntioiia 
with Britain are excellent At the same time it is advisable to 
note that neither Indo-Ohinn nor Siam is by any means militarily 
impotent, sme© each maintains a considerable army and olso an air 
force 

It would therefore be a mistake to treat the military problems of 
the Northern and Lastern frontierB as non-existent But it is to the 
I^orth West that the eyes of those responsible for the defence of the 
country naually turn Here lie the gates through which invading 
peoples have throughout history penetrated again and agam into 
India a veiy heart The freedom from invasion which has followed 
the establishment of the British Raj has tended to obhterate the 
memory of those long ceatnnes during which the country was never 
free from the danger of sudden irmpbou and despoilment by the 
hordes of Central Asia Nevertheleee even among the educated 
classes with their Western ideals and progressive outlook the latent 
menace from the North West is not overlooked and m countless 


nUages throughout the land the dread which these marauders in 
spired 18 still vividlv recalled Moreover the fact that the inhnbi 
tants of the lands which he beyond India e North West Frontier 
are mostly of the Muslim faith exorcises a considerable influence 
upon tbe currents of Indian pohtics At present the gates of the 
North West guarded as they ore bv a powerful army trained and 


oiganised m accordance with Bnbsh traditions and experience 
seem seonrely looked and barred against the poasibihty of violation 
But the gates (hemselres remain ond to keep them closed against 
foreign mvoders is a task which will always be one of the primary 
obligations of any Government which rules India 

The problems of the North West Frontier may broadly speaking 
be said to be of two kinds tbe international and the tribal The 
mtematiaDal problems arise from the relations between the Govern 
ment of India and the three foreign powers, Persia Afghaniston and 
Russia which m addition to Great Britain are in vaiymg degrees 
^uterested m this comer of tho world Fortunately in r(^t years 
Telabonfl with Pema have been satisfactory Afghoniston is not 
densely populated and her resources are undeveloped but her 
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inliabitants arc bolhgcient, lestive and physically lormidable, aud 
large sections of them have from time to time rendered but nominal 
allegiance to their King and m fact conducted themselves as inde- 
pendent units 111 hostility to India. Moieovei ns lecently as 1919- 
20 the Government of India was engaged in a var vitli the countiy 
as a whole Dinintr the period tovoved by the pievious edition 
of this Keport, Afghanistan had fallen into a state of confusion 
as a lesult of tlio enfoiced abdication of King Amanullah, but 
foitunately during J929-30 ordmed Goieiiiment was giadually le- 
establishcd undei the new King Kadii Shall, and theie seems 
genuine reason for believing that Indo-Afghan relations aie nou 
entering on a more satisfactory phase. The interest of Russia in 
the i\orth-West hrontiei is natuiallv moic iiidiiect than that of 
Persia and Afghanistan, since at no point aie hei own hoideis in 
contact with it; and veic if not foi hei magnitude, stiength, and 
international importance, there would be no leason for considermg 
her m connection with Indian fionticr pioblems at all. But while 
bhe vas under the Czviust system of Goveinment, her acquisitive 
designs m Genii al Asia, and hei lelations vith Afghanistan, and 
even Persia, aroused a good deal of alaim amongst those lesponsihle 
for tlie administration of the Indian Empiie, and although the 
establishment of the Bolshevilt regime in 1927 depiived her of some 
territory’-, more piestige, and almost all her international connections, 
the fact that her new system of Goveinment is out of harmony with 
tliat of the rest of the world, and that one of its distinctive featui es 
has been intensive auti-British piopaganda, has not made foi easy 
relations with India and indeed has led on occasions to vigorous 
diplomatic protests But during the period covered by this present 
Report the resumption of Anglo-Russian lelations bi ought about 
some relaxation of the tension which had previously existed 

We may now turn to the tiibal aspect of the Korth-West KiOntier 
pioblem. This derives fiom the fact that North of the Gomal river 
the administrative border of the Indian Empire does not coincide 
with the political border, or “ Durand Line ”, and that the region 
between the two, — known as “ trans-border” territory, — is inhabited 
by groups of semi-nomadic and bellicose peoples who hitherto have 
never proved amenable to administrative methods of any kmd, aud 
are in close cultural relationship with similar tribal groups livmg 
beyond the political border altogether The extremely intractable 
nature of these peoples is largely explained by their environment. 



•which consuta of desolate, mountainous country m -ff-hioh rainfall u 
scanty and the meana of aubsirienco uncertain The result haa been 
the development of a mco of excellent physique and great powers of 
endurance, whose niilitaiy efBoaiy has been vastly increased mlhin 
comparatively recent times ns a result of the development of modem 
firearms and who have been accustomed from time immemorial to 
supplement their scanty food supplies by oiganixed raids upon the 
more fortunately situated but leas hardy peoples living in the settled 
districts on the plains below To understand the nature of the 
administrative problems for which these people are responsible a 
short geographical and historical description of the Frontier territory 
18 reqnired 

As the term is commonly nnderstood the Iforth West Frontier 
meons the whole tract of country which rung from the Hindu Knsh 
down to the Arabian Sea, inolndmg the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan This temtoiy, in addition to the wild 
trans-border region which we have already described contains five 
administered or settled ” Districts four of which Ue to the West 
of the Indus while the fifth or Haxora Diatnct, is Eastward of it 
Stretching all along the Westom fnnge of these administered Bis 
triots and thrusting forward hero and there into trans-border 
territory —as m the Walahand the Khyber Kurrom and Tochi 
valleys at Baxmak and along the Zhoh Road whioh runs South of 
Womnstan —are cantoumeats or posts held by regulars, militia, 
frontier constabulary or hhauadan whilst at the North and South 
respectively of the long chain of defences stand the great military 
settlements of Peahawar and Quetta 

The trans-border tribes ere in communication with each other 
from North to South — as well as with the tnbee beyond the Durand 


Dine altogether — and rmbtary operations against any one of them 
are apt to produce sympathetic effects among the others And oou 
taming as they do some of the most magnificent fighting men in the 
whole world it is only picked and highly trained troops who can 
compete with them on anything like equal terms in their own hills 
They ore believed to number nearly three nuUionB of whom at 
least half are males and of these close on 760 000 nr© regarded as 
^hting men Their armament has vastly increased within recent 
years and even in 1020 there were estimated to bo about 140 000 
modern nflea m tnbnl temiory At present it >« beJieved thot the 
number mnrt be at learf 220,000 The ITahmd. alone can arm 
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effectively about 14,000 out of a total of 18,000 fightuig meu, and the 
Wazirs 15,000 out of 27,000 It will thus be obvious that the 
military problem created by tbe geography and inhabitants of the 
Frontier is of the utmost gravity and impoitance. 

Trans-border teiritory consists of two portions m which condi- 
tions aie rather different One is the tract which stretches from 
North of the Kabul River down to Wazinstan and the other is 
Wazmstan itself The relations between the Indian Government 
and the tribes inhabiting tbe jSrst of these portions have in recent 
years been fairly satisfactory Chiefs like the Mehtar of Chitral, 
the Nawab of Dir, and the Wall of Swat may on occasion be 
responsible for inter-tribal fighting, but generally speahmg they 
desire friendly relations with India Trade between this section of 
trans-border lands and India is active, and the Swat lliver canal 
has provided land and employment for many hardy spirits who 
might otherwise have indulged in less mnocent means of earning 
their livelihood But Waziristan until very recently presented a 
very different problem Its people are fanatical and mtractable 
to a degree, and have come less under British mfluence than any 
other great trans-border tribe The Indian Government has con- 
ducted seventeen active operations against them smce 1852, foui of 
which have taken place smce 1911, and the most recent of all was- 
the most desperate and costly campaign m the whole history of 
the Frontier As one gOes from North to South within the trans- 
border country, one finds that the constitution of tribal society 
grows steadily more undisciplmed as one approaches Waziiistan, 
where, imtil the last few years, a state of chaotic license prevailed 
in which every man was a law imto himself, and a well-aimed 
bullet was more effective than any consideration of right or justice 

The ordinary daily busmess of frontier administration consists 
in the maintenance of reasonable relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the trars-border tribes The problem is partly 
diplomatic, — or, it is called m India, “ political ”, — and paitly 
military The political officers guide the tribes as far as they can 
along the path of peace and friendliness with India, whilst the 
various armed civil foices, supported by troops, stand by to repel 
raids or more serious aggressive actions The miiitaiy history of the 
fiontier has been adequately written more than once, but its 
“ political ” history still remains comparatively unchronicled The 
larger questions of diplomacy are however extraoidmariiy mfeiest- 
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and mfltnictiVQ, owing to the ertremelj' important place which 
the maintenance of a sound policy m the North 'West Frontier mnrt 
always take among the pre-occnpations of any Indian Govenmient 
Lven before the collapse of the Sikh power in the Punjab m 1849 — 
which gave the British a direct interest in the frontier,— the threat 
of on immsion by Napoleon, and the ambitious designs of the 
hmperor Paul of Itussia had caused the administrators of British 
India to look aimously towards the North West, And the im 
mensely important part played in ihe history of the Indian Empire 
hj the long line of distinguished * pobticals startmg from 
Malcolm and Elphinstone, who for the past three or four genera 
tiona have been both the instruments and makers of frontier policy 
IS perhaps os yet insufflciently appreciated The dithcnltiea and 
dangers of the situation were at Amt immense The frontier line 
inherited from the Sikhs was q^nite hapbaxord and indefinite, there 
was in existence no clear policy or system of understandings or 
agreements and for a whole generation British administration was 
Based on the principle of non interference m the troubled affairs 
across the border except when fieetuig punrtiTe expeditionB 
against individual tribes became imperative But the advance of 
Russia in Ceaitral Asia during the Seventies of last csentury and 
•certain suggestive events in Aighanistan brought to a head the 
dispute which had for vime time been brewing between the sup 
porters of the rival forward and close border * polioies and 
ultimately led to a definite change of method Sir Robert Sande- 
man s strilang Bnccess in conciliating the hitherto hostile Baluch 
tribes to the South had suggested the possibility of establishing 
friendlier relations with the tribesmen as a whole, and the import 
ance of domg so or at least of having some surer means of ascertain 
in^ what was happening on the frontier hills was obvious at 
ft time when there was reason to fear that military operations West 


of the administrative border might become necessary The essence 
of Sandeman’s system was fnendahip with and support of the tnbal 
go long as they behaved well and the provision of employ 
ment for the tribesmen in the pobce or levies eo that they might 
have material incentives for mpporting peace and order A part of 
Baluchistan mis taken under direct British control and Bntah 
miluence ivas estahlished throughout the rest of the county The 
first step in the new treatment of frontier questions ns n whole ms 
tne^estahlishment of the Khyber Agency m the Seveabce, and thie 
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led, tluough. vaiious stages to Lord Cuizon’s famous settlement, 
whicli IS still the basis of the Government of India’s policy But 
the settlement did not attempt to imdertake all that Sandeman had 
achieved m Baluchistan It has in fact been well described as a 
mixture of the Sandeman and “close border” systems The 
tribesmen were paid to protect their own country and the Indian 
border, and regular tioops were withdrawn from advanced positions 
and replaced by ti'ibal militia But there was no occupation of 
tubal countiy and no attempt at any administration, however loose, 
up to the Durand Line except in the Wana, Tochi, and Kurram 
Yalleys, where an infonnal administration on Imes suitable to tribal 
conditions proved successful. Thus the hToi'th-’West Lrontier was 
not “ Sandemanised ” by Lord Curzon. Dntil 1914 this policy 
served its purpose fairly well, but amidst the unrest created by the 
Great War the Curzon system, like so many other institutions, col- 
lapsed. All through the War it was a question, at any rate in 
Waziiistan, of holding on grimly and waiting for bettei days And 
the thud Afghan War, which bioke out in 1919, sent along the whole 
frontier a new wave of unrest which broke m Waziristan in the 
bitterest and most deteimmed fightmg which the Government of 
India have ever had to undertake on the frontier When peace was 
restored it was realized that the time had come to try to settle the 
“ political ’ pait o£ the frontier problem once and for all, and that 
the attempt should begm m the old frontier storm-centre, Waziris- 
tan 

I 

The system thus adopted, which is in part a reapplication of the 
Curzon system, is essentially positive and constructive In the best 
meanmg of the word, it is a “ forward ” policy, for it is a policy 
not of military conquest, but of civilization Since 1920, fine high 
roads have been diiven through the hills of Waziristan, linking the 
trans-border posts with military posts in the rear, and tribal levies, 
or khassadars, — ^finding them own rifles and ammimition, — ^have 
been enrolled with the ultimate object of policing the co entry Thus 
the spuit of self-ieliance and responsibility among the Wazus and 
Mahsuds should be kept alive, whilst the new cultural and economic 
forces will it is hoped eradicate the causes which for centuries have- 
made murder and robbeiv the most characteristic activities of these- 
virile and m many ways attractive people We shall see shortly 
what measure of success has alieady attended this policy, but first 


we may glance at the exisUng i^rstem of border defence in order to 
complete thu port of onr enrvey of the Frontier 

The Civil Defence Forces of the fforth-West Frontier Province 
fall into two mam groups, — those which are eatabhahcd on the 
eettled aide of the border and those which are definitely truns-frontier 
corps Of the former, there ore first the viUnge pursuit partial, 
or ohighatt who are obbged both by law and by oustozn to turn out 
for defence or pursuit whenever a raid occurs Government pro* 
Tides the villages m areas liable to be raided with a certain number 
^f nflea for purposes of defence but does not attempt to supervise 
■the chtghm or enrol them in the service of the Grown To co-opo* 
rate with these ohxghat when more prolonged operations are neces- 
-sory, selected membera of the village commnnitiea are organued into 
levies, drawn from the same sources as the chtghat but pledged to 
fuU or part time service and receiving arms, ammunition and pay 
from the Indian Ooveroment either directly or through the local 
ikham who often act both as officere and organuers of the corps 
The Distnct Police exist on the border just as in every other 
part of British India but the unsettled conditaons there render it 
neceasorv for them to be better armed than other civil police forces 
otherwise their work differs Lttle from that of the Distnot Police 
elsewhere But the backbone of the defence on the administered 
side of the border is the Frontier Oonstabulary This force stands 
between the Police and the tegular miliiary forcee, and its mam 
function IS the prevention of raids and the capture of raiders and 
outlaws. It patrols the border and ensures the safety of roads and 
commnnicatione generally Its British officers are members of the 
Imperial TnrlTRn Police seconded from their own service Its poets 
are moinlv on the edge of administered territory but nianv of its 
operations take place across the border 

The Trans-Frontiar Civil Oorps ore three — the Kurrom llihtia 
the Toohi Scouts, and the South Wasmstan BcouU The Surrom 
Militia is a force mainly raised locally to preserve order in the 
Kurram Valley which is only a Hemi-adminisUred areo The 
Toclu Scouts and the South Wosmstan Scouts are mtended to mam 
tain British political control in North and South ‘Wasinstan respec 
tivelv and to prevent raiding through -Wannstan into the settled 
distnots They recruit only a very small proportion of local tribes- 
men All three corps are officered by British officers seconded from 
regiments of the Indian Army In addition two other forces, whoso 
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functions and oiganization aie not dissimilar to tlie rest, require 
mention, namely the Zhoh Militia and the Chitral Scouts. 

The Uiassadars aie tribal levies raised for the Agency tracts to 
act as tribal police and to piotect communications through their 
tribal teriitoiy. They aie more highly paid than either the Levies 
01 the Police oi Oonstabulaiy, paitly because they have to find all 
their arms, ammunition and equipment, and partly in order to 
attiact the best men to the sei*vice and to secure their good behaviour 
and that of their fellow tribesmen by fear of pecuniaiy loss Hither- 
to, they have been employed only in the Khyber Agency, in the 
Kohat Pass, — thiough which runs the load fiom Peshawar to Kohat, 
the nest British District to the South, — and m "Waziristan, where 
the length of the now communications and roads makes it necessary 
to employ ovei 3,500 men. 

To levert now to the question of the pacification of Waziristan. 
It IS gratifying lo be able to say in geneial of the year under 
review, — as of the lecent yeais piecedmg it, — that the, new civiliz- 
ing policy proceeded satisfactoiily An event of some importance 
was the completion of the load from Sarwakai to Wana, and Wana 
itself was reoccupied without incident in November Except for 
one incident the year has been comparatively peaceful This 
occurred in June 1929, and was veiy regrettable. Lieutenant 
Stephens and Assistant Suigeon Cabial were mui’dered by one 
Bostan, who succeeded m effectmg his escape. 

As regards the other portion of trans-border territory, namely 
■that stretchmg fiom Waziristan to North of the Kabul Biver, only 
a few events worthy of mention occuired A satisfactory occurrence 
was the signature m Apiil 1929 of a truce between the leading Turl 
Maliks and the Maidan Jaji Maliks, which was arranged to last 
for two years or until the re-establish ment of regulai administration 
m the Southern Province of Afghanistan The Shiah Orakzais, 
who had been expelled from part cf their lands in Tirah in circum- 
stances explained in the "Report of 1927-28, contmued to mamtain 
their line of defence during the year under review, despite efforts 
made by the Sunni lashkais to dislodge them A representaiive 
was held at Peshawar in June 1929, in the hope of securing a 
settlement, but negotiations broke clown after six days of fruitless 
discussion Renewed efforts, however, resulted in an agreement 
being concluded at a jirga held at Kohat on the 29th March 193(1 
Sn conformity with that agieement the restoration to the Shiahs 
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of the loiids held by them prior to 1927 began The peace of the 
Kuiram ■woa diatiirbed during the \ear by on incident on the Tirah 
border of the \Tilley in April 192^ -when Haji Khel and ITham 
Khel Pom Chumihonia encroached into Kurram territory and fired 
on n patrol of the Kurram Militia mfiiotmg casualtiee Punitive 
measures were soon after token againat them, on^ the tribesmen 
were attacked by a force of Kurram Militia and Tochi Scout* 
supported by regular mfontry and artillery The Para Oham 
khanis were decisively defeated and compelled to accept the term* 
of Government 

Oonditiona in PalucUistan dunng the year were aatiafactory, 
despite two factors whiob might well have occasioned difficult the 
first bemg that th« agncnltural population suflered severely from 
drought floods and locusts and the second being the civil war in 
Afghanistan On the .^rd of May King ATngTiTiHnb and hia brother 
Sordor Inayatulloh Khan with thair wives and a following of some 
seventy Sardars and attendants crossed the border at Ohaman a* 
refugeee Though their arnvol was unexpected prompt measurea 
were adopted for their housing and protection and a special tram 
was subsequently assembled m which the whole party wo* trans* 
ported to Bombay The sequence ot events in Afghanistan naturally 
caused considerablo anxiety during the year and its reactions were 
felt throughout the Province, hut most severely m the Quetta 
Piahm district where a nuoiber of incidents ocourred which could 
not have been foreseen and which called for prompt action on the 
part of local authorities There were indeed occanons when the 
tribesmen on the Indum aide of the frontier were with difflonl^ 
restramed from eraborkiDg on armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of Afghanjatan A noteworthy event of a different kmd wa* 
that the extmisian of the Zhob Valley Bailway to Fort Sandemaa 
was opened to passenger and goods traflio early in the year 

The position of the Korth IVest Fronber Province m relation to 
the consbtubonal reforms established throughout the re*t of British 
India has for some years been a matter of controversy, and readers 
unll recall that last year reference was made to disousaionB which 
bad taken place in the Legislative Assembly on the subject. The 
military importaace and other peculinr oiromnstances of the Pro- 
vince of course render the whole quosbon eitraordinary difficult 
On the 11th of March 1930 the matter was agam raised in the 
Assembly by Mian Mohammad Shah Nawa* Most of the ipeakers. 
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in suppoit of Jiis motion for tlie intioduction of constitutional 
reforms weie Muslims, and all tlie usual aiguments on tlie subject 
were employed. Raja Giiazanfar All Khan made the concrete 
that the Government without waiting foi the Report 
of the Statutoiy Commission, should set up a Council on the Morley- 
Minto model as a first step towards fm’ther developments The 
motion was eventually carried against the Government without a 
division. 

Readeis will lecollect that in previous editions of this Repoit 
some space has been devoted to a consideration of the Anti-slaveiy 
operations of the Government of India on the Noith-Eastern boideis 
of Burma During the yeai imder leview these opeiations have 
been maintained, but the duties of the expeditions which are sent 
to the affected areas dow’^ mainly consist in consolidating the good 
work already achieved During the years 1927, 1928, and 1929, as 
was explained in the memoianda submitted to the League of Nations, 
nearly 9,000 slaves weie leleased xU the Hukawng Valley and the 
“Triangle,” at a cost of over Ra 5 lakhs, and each year careful 
investigations have been made by the officets m command 
of the expeditions concerning the conditions of the slaves who 
had preyiously been released. Generally speaking they have 
been found to be living contentedly and on good terms with their 
former owneis, and manv have now built houses foi themselves 
and are cultivating their own fi.elds and settling down independently. 
It appears that their former OAvners have tended to assist e.t-slaves 
towards building houses m their own villages, no doubt with the 
Imgermg hope that they may i evert to slavery if there is any relaxa- 
tion in the present system of investigation But the ea;-slaves each 
year become mcreasmgly conscious of then freedom, and although 
large numbers, — owmg to the fact that they have now lost touch vvith 
their foimei homes and relations, — are disinclmed to leave the 
villages of their enslavement, they realize that they can obtain 
redress for any iR-treatment they may have received during the year 
by puttmg the matter before the commander of the annual expedi- 
tions About half the released slaves have been found to be still 
living in the lucalities in which they were originally discovered, 
while about 23 per cent have migrated to other villages in the 
administered tern tones, and a similar proportion to unadministei ed 
parts of the country In addition to mamtammg a satisfactory 
check on the larare number of released slaves, 133 newly found slaves 
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ware liberated by the expedition which rmted theeo dutnots during 
the year under review 

Bectdes dealing with the nuzneronj detailed matters arising out 
of the existence of tnbal peoples on the Prontiers, and with the 
larger problems of India’s inieroational and inter- Imperial relation 
ships the Poreign and Political Department serves as the lirik 
between the Govcimment of India and the Indian States The 
question of the position of the States irw-d-tfM the Government and 
in relation to the new constitutional developments, has become 
more prominent during ref^nt years and has attracted a steadB'v 
increasing amount of public attention It will be recollected that 
in lost year t Jleport the activities of the Indian States Committee 
were described and it was mentioned that the Committee s report 
was laid before Parliament on the 16th of April 1929 Since that 
date the Government of India has been engaged in receiving the- 
views of Durbars, local Governments political officers and other 
persona on points oriaing out of the report which were referred 
to them for comment and in Pebmary 19d0 important discussion5 
tooh place in he Chamber of Pnnceo upon the Beport as a whole 
Thus by the end of the period under review the Government of India 
was in possession of the news of practically all the groups and 
mdinduaU concerned and bad begun to formulate its own con 
sidered opinions In some important reepeots of course these- 
opinions were bound to remain fluid until the report of the Statutory 
Commission was published liut the object both of the Government 
and of the Standing Committee of the Ohomher of Princes — which 
bad also b&sn bo/aly engaged oa the question — was to advanca the- 
preparation of their oonclusions as far os possible lo that all parties 
might be adeqtmtely eqiuppe<l for the discussion at the Bound Table 
Conference in London 

"We may now turn to u consideration of the orgonixation and 
recent aohievementa of the defence forces of the country that is to 
$av of the Army the Hoynl Air Force and the Eiyol ludiaa- 
Marine The military forces m India consist of the Begular Army 
which includes units from the British Army the Temtonal Force,- 
and the Auxiliary Force These together with the Eoyal Air 
Force and the Boval Indian Marine ore all under the authontv 
of His Excellency the Commander m Chief who is also Army- 
Member of the Executive Council Besides these various organi- 
sations for defence there are the forces under the control of the- 
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Huleis of tlie Indian States, the aggiegate stieugth of which' 
amounts to about 36,000 For administrative puiposes the military 
foices for which H E the Commander-in-Chief is lesponsible aie 
divided mto four units, the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and' 
Western Commands, and in addition there is the sepaiate Burma 
Distiict, which for geogiaphical reasons cannot be conveniently 
meiged in the Eastern Command The stiength of the Biitish Army 
in India is appiosimately 58,000 officers and men The Indian 
Begular Army consists of about 132,000 tioops in seivice and 34,000 
leservists, and is an extremely complex and varied organization 
The great majority of the officeis aie Biitish Boughly speaking 
about two-thiids of the Indian non-commissioned officers and men 
aie Hindus oi Sikhs, and one-third Muslims, and by far the largest 
numbeis aie recruited in the Northern paits of the country Of the 
various ethnic types lepiesented, the most important aie the 
Punjabi Mussalmans, the Gurkhas, and the Sikhs, the Dogias, 
Eaj puts,' and Jats, the Pathans, the Mahrattas, the Garhwalis and 
Kumaonis, — all of which have a splendid lecoid of loyalty and of 
success in arms in the numeious campaigns they have undei taken 
dm mg the last century or so throughout the world The total 
establishment of the Biitish- and Indian Aimies m regular service- 
under H E the Commandei-m-Chief, includmg Services and De- 
paitments, amounts to about 194,000 men, which lepresents a pro- 
poition of one soldier for approximately eveiy 1,650 members of 
the countiy’s population In addition to the regular forces there 
aie the two volunteer organizations, namely, the Auxiliary Force, 
which IS recruited solely from Europeans or Anglo-Indians and has 
a strength at present of about 32,000, and the Territoiial Force, 
which totals about 16,000 men, and except for some of its officeis is 
of pmely Indian composition, and consists of various Provmcial 
and Urban units, the University Trammg Corps, and the Medical- 
Branch 

In an Appendix to our Eepoit last year a detailed desciiption 
was given of certain changes which had been taking place in the 
organization of the military forces m the coimtry, particularly m 
connection with what is known as mechanization The normal 
improvements and replacements of the Army’s equipment had 
naturally been curtailed as a result of the Government’s acceptance 
of the military lecommendations made by the Indian Beti enchment" 
Committee in 1923, and the time had come when it was unsafe to 
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allow thifl process to tontmuo further Steps were accordingly taken * 
to make good the bbortages —which had been foretold at the tuna 
of financial stringency when the Oomnuttee’s recommendations were 
accepted — and to bring the aquipmont of the armed forces in India 
more into line with that which had been evolved in Great Britain 
and in foreign oountnea os a result of th® rapid advance in the 
adaptation of meohaiucal invention to military needs During the 
year under review oonsiderahle progress was made in the programme 
of mechanicng fnjrtam combatant and transport units which we 
described in our Report last year and in particular in the replace- 
ment of 4-wheeled by 6-wheeled motor vehiolee which have been 
proved to be much the more effective type for cross-country work 
To facilitate the provision of the large number of 6-wheeled lomes 
which would be required in an emergency a Government subsidy 
sobeme was started, and although there was not time for this scheme 
to have much practical result during the year under review it 
should prove of value in subsequent years As a result of the 
mechanisation of transport units there has naturally been a con 
siderable reduction in the establishment of ammAl transport A 
good deal of re-organisation of a more general land was also effected 
during the year, in order that there might be greater conformity 
between the structure of the various military units m this country 
nnd Great Britain British cavalry regiments in India have been 
organised on the basis of a headquarter wing two sabre squadrons 
and one machine gun squodrou and cavalry regiments of the Indian 
Army on the basil of a headquarter wing which includes a machine 
gun troop and three sabro equadrous and the organiratiou of the 
infantry battaliona of both Annies has now been rearranged so os to 
consist of a headquarter wing three nfle companies and one machine 
gun company The whole structure of the Pioneer units of the 
Army has also been changed all the four regiments having 
■been reorganised as Corps corresponding to those of Sappers and 
Miners The Madras Bombay and Sikhs Pioneers have now each 
a Corps Headquarters consisting of a headquarter wing and two 
training companies as well as two active battalions each consisting 
of battalion headquarters and three companies while the Hoiara 
Pioneers is oompwed of battalion headquarters three active com 

paniea and a training company 

During 1929-30 troops were required to stand to in aid of the 
^Til po^ on 37 occ« ons the majority of which o^urred m what 



was kuowu as ‘‘ ludopendeuce Da}'/’ namely tlio 26th Jauuaiy, 
1930, when in poiut of fact no unlow aid incident occuiied, a few 
occasions callin> foi the suppoit of tioops Aveie also anticipated in 
connection with religious festivals liable to provoke intei -communal 
disturbances. But the actual use of tioops w'as lequiied on four 
occasions only, the mosl important of which was duiing the iiots in 
Bombay in May 1929, when luilitaiy picqueta had to be posted in 
the city, but foitunately no seiious clashes with the iioteis took 
place 

The Eoyal Air Boice m India consists of 8 Squadioiis of “ aimy 
co-operation ” or bombing aeroplanes, and a Flight of heavy tians- 
poit machines There is in addition the An craft Depot and the 
Aiiciaft Park, whose fimctions consist m electing and overhauling 
airciaft and acquiring and distributing sloies The total peisonnel 
of the Foice now amounts to about 2,200 British ofliceis and men 
and 1,200 Indians. As has alieady been explained, the oiganization 
IS under the ultimate contiol of H. E. the Commandei-m-Chief, 
but its admmistration is in the hands of the Air Officer Com- 
mandmg in India Consideiablo changes weie ehected in the- 
oiganization and stiength ot the Foice duiing 1928, which weie 
fully described in our Peport last year, and during the period under 
review no furthei alteiatioiib of impoitance occuiied The policy 
has been to ariauge that the oiganization of the Force m India shall 
correspond in all essential details with that in Great Britain, so that 
there should be no lack of co-oidmation m the event of wai , on their 
present basis, the Squadrons would be easily interchangeable.- 
Geographically, the combatant aim of the Force m India is con- 
centrated almost exclusively in the jN’orth-'Western portion of the 
country, one Squadron being stationed at Ambala, and the rest dis- 
tributed along the Frontier between Pisalpur and Quetta Each 
Squadron consists of 12 aeroplanes, and during the yeai under 
review two more squadrons, — making 4 m all out of a total of 8, — 
were equipped with machines of the "Westland Wapiti type in sub- 
stitution for the old D H 9 -A aeroplanes 

There is no need for us to emphasize the enormous potentialities 
of the an aim in war, but perhaps it will not be out of place to diaw 
attention to the particular importance which it possesses in this 
country To begin with, India is an essential link in the chain of 
aerial communications between Great Britain and Australia, and 



-ulthough at prefteat tie Lmk appears safe from all reaaoixable liieli- j 
hood of attaci, the nak of it occurring maat act bo altogether dis- 
•counted, m view of the possibility tbat tte eftecbTe sinJong range 
of /urtauft may within a comparatively abort time be considerably 
increased Agai n abould aenooB internal disorder arise, the value 
■of aircraft m this country ^onld bo great owing to the eptied 
With which they can convey men or store* from one comer of the 
■country to onother and the fact that as compared with the more 
developed States of Europe or America the system of roads and 
railways in India la disproportionate to the magnitade of the 
population The capacity of modem aircraft for undertaking 
heavy transport work on a large scale was amply demonstrated 
-daring the disturbancea in Afghanistan during the winter of 1928- 
29 when 668 people were safely removed to India from the dis- 
"tracted city of Kabul Yet another way in which the Koyal Air 
Torce can render important services to the country is in dealing 
•with sporadic unrest and disorder m inaccessible localities on the 
Ercntaer and on several occasions submission has been enforced 
and order restored by bombing operations During the period 
under review aenal demnnstratioos were made on four occasions 
4igEinst aectinns of tnbea which were giving trouble to the Oovem 
snent and m each case they come to terms 

Apart from their purely military value, the uses of aircraft for 
peaceful purpoaes have received remarkable confirmation during the 
year — if suoh was necessary after the occurrences of December 1928 
As will be remembered the bursting of the Shyok Dam m the 
Itarakoram Range during the summer of 19^ was followed ly an 
unprecedented rise m the level of the Indus which threatened more 
-than 50 viUages with devastation The Boyal Air Poroe was 
requisitioned to petrol the affected area and to worn the inhabitants 
Tiy distrees aignaia of the approaching danger The flooded regions 
were photographed from the oir and during the interruption which 
occurred m the normal moil service between Quetta and Kamohi, 
the Force undertook the transport of mails by aeroplane Another 
interesting though minor illustration of the use of the Air Force 
for humanitarian purposes was the successful conveyance from Fort 
■Sandeman to Quetta by air of a sick soldier who required an im 
-m»dl»te »nrglcol oporaboiL. Owing to the nigenoy of tio com the 
flight was begun towards evening and a night landing had to be 
vnade at Quetta 
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Oonsideiable progress was made duimg the year in the consolida- 
tion of the Imperial an route fiom Britain to Australia Experi- 
mental journeys were made by dying boats between Basra and 
Karachi and between Singapoie and Calcutta, and work was also 
■contmued on the improvement of intei mediate landmg grounds 
Durmg December 1929, An Maishal Sir Geofcey Salmond, 
KCBjKCMGjDSO, who has been in command of the Eoyal 
Air Eoice in India since December 1926, earned out an extensive 
tour in the Southern pait of the country in a Hinaidi aeroplane, 
with the object of studying dying conditions in general, and the 
capabilities of heavy transpoit machines m pailicular, in this region 
Direct wu’eless communication was maintamed with Delhi thiough- 
out the tom' by means of a poidable ground transmission set An- 
othei noteworthy event of the period under leview was the ariival 
in Kaiachi on the 26th April 1929 of the Eairey monoplane piloted 
by the late Squadron-Leader Jones-Williams, M C , and the late 
Flight-Lieutenant Jenkins, OBE, DEC, DSM, aftei a non- 
stop dight of 4,130 miles in slightly over 50 hours from England to 
India, which for the time being created a new British record in 
long distance dying 'Mention must also be made of an interesting 
dight made by two aircraft of the Eoyal Aeronautical Service of 
Siam After leaving Bangkok, the maohmes proceeded via 
Eangoon and Akyab to Calcutta, Allahabad, and Delhi, and the 
officers m charge of them subsequently visited various Eoyal Air 
Force Dnits on the North-West Frontier. 

The Eoyal Indian Marine has the distinction of bemg able to 
trace its history back to early in the XVII century, when the East 
India Company established a small naval force to protect its trade 
routes and factoiies agamst foreign foes, and since then there have 
been numerous occasions on which it has rendered notable services, 
its recoid of achievement during the last war, for example, having 
been, — ^in lelation to its size, — remarkable But after 1919, owing 
to a variety of factors which have been mdicated in previous issues 
ef this Eeport, its activities weie severely curtailed, and it was not 
until 1928 that the scheme of re-organization which has been out- 
lined three years earlier by the Departmental Committee presided 
over by Lord Eawlmson could be put into effect The circumstances 
of the change were duly recoided and described in our Eeport for 
the year 1927-28, the essence of it was the lecognition of the Service 
by Parliament as one of the unitary fightmg forces of the Empire, 
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anti its eatabliahment on n purely combatant baaia under tbe com 
mand of a Bear Admiral on the aotiTo liat of the Eoyal Navy AH 
Tanta and rotinga of the Senaco now wear the aame uniform os the 
Hoyal Navy, except for distinctive buttons having the Crown and 
Anchor superimposed upon the Star of India The total anthonaed 
perflonnel of the Service, exclosive of the dockyard workers, is at 
present 1G6 officers and 1 012 men and its ships all of which except- 
the trawlers have now got their full fighting equipment consist of 
4 sloops, 2 patrol vessels 8 trawlers, 2 survey elups and a dop6t 
ahip for tra ining purposes , they fly the Blue Ensign with the badge 
of the Star of India at the bow and the "White Ensign at the stem 
As was explainod in our Report last year, Rear-Admiral 
Walwyn R N arrived in India to take charge of the reoonstitnted 
Service in November 1928 with the title of Elag Officer Command 
mg the Royal Indian klanne and in June 1929 he issued an 
mtereeting general statement upon the condition and progress of 
the re-organued Service during ^e first six months of his command 
At the outset the force was short of its authorised cadre by U. offloers 
and 264 men the number of boys under training was only 17 and 
all ships were very short of complement To help to make good the 
lack of men approval was obtained to replace tbe tramed seamen 
and stoken —amounting to 01 m all who were serving m. the Bock 
yard Police —by newly entered recruits so that the former conld be 
drafted to ships During the first six months of the re-organi*a 
tiou a certam number of retired members of the old Eoyal Tndian 
Manne returned to enrol m the reconstituted Service but this 
source of recnutment has now practically ceased and at the end of 
the period the Service was still 184 mem short of establishment In 
former years recruits for the Royal Indian Harm© had been derived 
almost entirely from the Batnagin District South of Bombay but 
the changes effected in 1928 wore largely inspired by the desire that 
the Service might form the nuoloua of a naval force really repre- 
aentative of India as a whole and it was fully recognized that if this 
ideal was to be achieved the area of recruitment must be widened 
Accordingly shortly after his arrival the Flag Officer Oommonding 
organized a lecrmting party to tour certain districts of the Punjab 
from which a number of enquiries about the Service had been 
received and the result was most satisfactory many hundreds of 
boTB having offered themselves ns recruits Forty-seven were 
entered for semce in April 1929 and another 46 were enroUed in 
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Octobei 1959. Periuis&ion \\as obtained to eniol tlio boys under 
the Indian Itfaime Act on entiy, and the} aie thus seiving on a 
sound disciplinau' ba^is. The Plag OlKcer Coniinauding in his 
levieu' paid a high tiibute to riieii physique, adaptability and 
promise 

By the month ot J nne 1959 tlie bhips had all been equipped foi 
gunnery, though consideiablo delay had been expeiienced in ob- 
taining the mme-siveeping gear Dining April the “ Cornwallis 
“Clive’’, Lawrence”, “Baluchi”, and “Pathan” left Bom- 
bay foi a month’s ciuise donn the coast to Karivar, dining which 
a satisfactory couise of mteiiaue sea tiainiug was earned out, and 
other mdependent ciuiaes took place later in the year 

The constiuction of a building in the lloyal Indian Marine 
Doclcyard at Bombay, foi use as a Mess by the Officeis of the Seivice 
who have to vacate then ships when they aie under reht, was sanc- 
tioned dm mg the year, and the woik is now' being pioceeded with. 

The fiist open competitive examination for the leciuitment of 
Indians foi the commissioned lanks of the Service was held m 
Delhi m June 1929. The numbei of candidates who presented them- 
selves, namely 29, was gratifying, but unfoi tunately none of them 
proved up to standaid. A fuithei examination was held at Delhi 
during the following November, and on this occasion there were 19 
candidates of whom 2 weie successful' Both w'ere candidates for the 
Engmeering Branch, and weie accoidmgly sent to England in March 
1930 for five years’ practical tiaming with engmeeiing firms. 

In addition to the Eoyal Indian Marine, there is of course the 
East Indies Squadron of the British Navy available for the defence 
of Indian wateis At piesent the Squadron consists of 3 cruisers, 
3 sloops, and a vessel designed foi special service in the Persian 
Gulf 

We must now address ourselves, in an amoimt of space which, 
for such a subject, is necessarily inadequate, to a consideration of 
the relation between the organization of India’s forces of defence 
and her nationalist aspirations This may fairly be said to be the 
most crucial and difficult of all the problems with which the country 
is confronted Theie is no need for us at this stage to emphasize, 
on the one hand, the genuineness and intensity of the nationalist 
movement in India, which is obviously givmg rise to most of the 
characteristic manifestations of similar movements in other coun- 
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tries, nor on the other hand, need we labour the fact that the 


movement u aa yet reatricted in its application, and that the propor- 
tion of the population which is more couscioub of belonging’ to an 
Indian nation than to a particular race or rIpM or ore^ or com- 
munity is Bmall But it la upon this fundamental controat between 
Indian nationoliam and what may be called Indian aepamtiflni that 
the difficultiea of the problem of defence as thty confront the 
country at present are ultunately based 

No nation m so far oa it is aware of being such rnn be content 
that the responsibility for its defence should be m the hands of what 
it regards os a foreign power and from the very outset of the Nation 
alist Movement its adherents have adnutted at least in theory 
that their political aspirations ultimately depend for fulhlment 
up m the capacity of the country to defend lUell without extraneous 
help A study of the proceedings of the earlier meetings 6i the 
In ban National Oongress reveals the constant recurrence of the 
accusation that the British Government had by HiaarrmTi^ and 
emasoulating the people placed serious obstacles in the path of 
political progress But there was — and indeed still is — little real 
demand on the part of these classes for a military career and few 
Were the politicians who attempted to grasp by systematio and 
patient study the practical aspect of the problems upon which the 
defence of India depends, fiecentlv however the mtelligentaia of 
the country has been compelled partly by the lessons oi the war 
and partly by its ambitions towards the attainment of Dominion 
Status and the necessity of putting forward its case in the Legis- 


latures to grapple with these questions more closely There u an 
mcreasing Tcaiiiation of the fact that if the control of Indian 
affairs is not to be left permanently in the hands of the British she 
must be in a posibon to prove her ability to undertake the manage- 
ment not merely of the civil administration but of the forces of 
defence Accordingly in place of the old vague nulitory aspini 
tions, the educated classes now pul forward two concrete demands 
Thev' ash m the first place for the rapid Indianimtion of the com 
nmk. U the regnlar Amy <md iecondly for the BxUm 
BiQti oi the fecilitiiis which already amt for traimDg IndianB m the- 
Temtonal Force At the same time there u an m.islent complomt 
that the eipenditate monrred on the defence oi the country u eices- 
and that a larger proportion of the avenahle revenue, should 

be employed for 'natiouhuilding purposes 



In our ox.uinn.iUon itf tluse qufbtjous, it will be eoiivcuient to 
<i»,\otc ourseKfj iu'^t to (ono<leim^ the thud of iliem, niuuoly the 
*{iu:>tion oi otiocting .i icdnciuui in the suniij ^pcut on defence, and 
to lUiisi tlie iiMder in understanding- llio details of the various 
{troblonis involved, we have lepiodueed, m Appendix III, cxtiaets 
lunn the s])ecehes re pectwidy made by it. K the Coiuniandei-ui- 
Chiet, iiid hv 'lie J>e(retuv to llie Annv Jlepaitiuont, in the 
t'umieil of btato and the l.egisl.itne Assembly, duiing the Debates 
which i(u)h plate on the Milit'iiy Jhidgel in !^^aleh iUdO Now it 
i' umiuest lonalik,-— and t)m point will be eleailv biought out if 
tlie reatler will lefer to the diagiam r»‘produced opjiosito page t?Td, 
— th.it the ]»roportion of India'.s auiuial levenue-, which is .spent on 
}ui defeuee is luge, u u>rm% in met, suhst.inliaU) the biggest 
single item of expenditure in the whole Budget Out of a tot.il 
net revenue, ii'om both Centr.il and piovuuml si,ui<es. of about 
lis ‘d20 crorcs per annum, sums no less than fiom Its 50 to Its GO 
ciores are absorbed e.ich vear bv the defence serviee.s Amid 

V ♦ 

the rising tide of umplnitic but sometimes ill-eonceived criticisms 
that are made on the subject of this exjienditure, foui main 
lines of argument may be disteiuod I'hrstly, there is an 
appeal to piinciple. it is uiged that, mnee mihtaiy oxpeudituie, 
Iroiu the point of view of mcepted economic theoiy, is cntiiely 
unproductive, and conliibutes nolhmg to a couutiy’s geneial wealth 
and welfare, much moie stieiiuous ell'oits tlian any that have hitheito 
taken place sliould bo made to leduco it, that India simply cannot 
alford to disbuiso suck lavish sums foi tlio upkeep of her defence 
forces when the general state of the country, and in paiticular the 
standard of living and the productivity of the pooi, call for such 
obvious and drastic measures for impiovemeut, and that the geneial 
economic state of the countiy is such that certain iisks must be taken, 
such as other nations in economic difficulties Lave exposed them- 
selv^es to in the past Closely associated with this is the contention 
that railitaiy expenditure such as has become customaiy in this 
country directly inhibits the application of levenue to ‘‘ nation- 
building ” ends, and that in consequence India’s national aspira- 
tions aie probably by design and ceiiainly in fact fiustiated by 
the magnitude of the army she is forced to maintain. This leads 
us to the thud point, namely, the argument that the iisks of attack 
to which the country is exposed aie actually not neaily so grave as 
the military authorities for their owna purposes make out that 
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the posaibiUty of oggresaion from the gea may in present circum 
stances be ebmmated that the WreJihoed of moursiona tbrongh tbe^ 
laud frontiers of the I oat North and North is uegligiUe, and 
that the only real danger has m the chance of conflict with nn 
tmiaed iN-eqnjpped and nomadic tnbeamen m the North TVeet, 
whose totol fighting strength even when they are able to combine, 
could not exceed 760,000 men. The fourth point is the allega- 
tion that the militory forces in the country are used less for the- 
service of India than os an Army of occupation available for the- 
defence of British Imperial interests and in partaoular that the 
maintenanca of such large numbers of British troops in this country 
IS in itself unnecessary, and that their primary function is to form 
a hidden reserve for the forces at home- O^e argnmant finally 
narrows to a discussion of the quesbou whether in accaptmg the 
recommendationa of the Indian Betrenchment Oommittee, the- 
Government committed itself to rednoing the Military Bud^t to- 
Ba 50 crorea — a figure which it has not vet Teaohed 

‘W’e then move to the question of the Indmnuation of the com 
tmuioned lanJa qf the Army and the unproveiDent in the scope 
and status of the auxiliary forces In thia conneotiOD. it is argued 
that whereas in the oitB Departments some progress may be ad’^ 
mitted to have been made towards fulfilling the Declaration of 
August 191T — whereby Parliament undertook that Indians should 
be increasingly admitted to all branches of the administration, — ■ 
no sincere or substantial attempt bas been mode to implement this 


policy in the military side and that the object of this inaction on 
the part of the Government is to prevent the formation of on Indian 
national army and perpetuate the dependence of the country on 
British military offlcwrs for the management of its forces of defence. 
In particular attention has been concentrated of late years on the 
poUoy of the Government in connection with the recommendataons 
of the Skeen Committee which inter aim urged the abolition ot 
the Bight Dnits ' scheme initiated by Lord Bawlmson in 1923 
and the establishment of on Indian Sandhurst by 1933 The 
obiect of the ‘ Eight Units scheme was that instead of drafting 
yonnc Indian officers indiscmnmately to all sections of the Army 
at^on should he concentrated at first on the progresovo In^ 
aaration of eight irniU only and it i» contended that m njd^g 
the recommendation lor ite abobtmn the ^Teminent haa W 
actuated hy racial diBcnnunation haeed on the denre that Bntuln 
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officers shall not be required to serve m subordination to Indians, 
and that the possibility of thoroughly Indianizing the higher ranks 
of the Aimy as a whole has th’eieby been deferred for an indefinite 
period. As regards the establishment of an Indian “ Sandhurst ”, 
it is aigued that by refraining from declaring its policy in the 
matter the Government has indicated that it does not desire to 
proceed with the scheme, and in so far as the number of vacancies 
ali’eady set aside for Indians at Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell 
are concerned, it is alleged on the one hand that these are insuffi- 
■cient, and on the other, that inadequate steps are taken by the 
Government to encourage suitable candidates to enter for them, and 
an addition that those who do compete, especially for the' vacancies 
at Woolwich and Cranwell, are subjected to unfair discrimination 
of various kinds. Criticisms of the Government’s action in the 
matter of the Teiritorial Force are as a rule based on the argument 
■that what has hitherto been done is half-hearted and parsimonious, 
^ind that an active policy for expanding the size, equipment and acti- 
vities of the Force, — supplemented by arrangements for inculcating 
military disciplme and physical training in the schools, — must be 
at once embarked upon, if the ardour and aspirations of Indian 
youth are to be harnessed for the service of constituted authority 
•rather than diverted into revolutionary channels 

The answer of the Government to these various criticisms has 
been set forth in some detail in pre'vious issues of this Report, and 
part of it will be found recapitulated at the end of this Volume, 
m the Appendix to which the reader has already been referred. 
But it 'Will not perhaps be out of place at this stage if we indicate 
briefly, and in broad outlme, some of the more outstandmg points 
which are raised, by no means exclusively on the part of officials 
-or recognized supporters of the existing administration, in opposi- 
tion to the Ime of argument we have hitherto been summarizmg 
The first fact to bear in mind is that the dangers which the defence 
forces are intended to withstand aie very much more serious and 
substantial than opponents of the Government are wont to assert, — 
as the reader will readily realize from his recollection of the prob- 
lems to which we drew attention at the beginnmg of this Chapter. 
And apart from the peculiaiities and magnitude of these dangers, 
it might well be argued on general grounds that an annual expen- 
diture of Rs 55 crores, — or about ^641,000,000 — on the defence 
«of a country as large and populous as the whole of Europe excludmg 
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Eusflia, la not on the face of it eicewive The military budgets 
of Franco, Germany and Italy alone now amount each year to 
about £64,000 000, £34 000 000 and £28 000 000 respectiYely 
the United States with a population scarcelv more than a third 
Q8 large as India 8 and with land frontiers whose liability to 
violation IS negbgible spent £61 000 000 solely on her army in 
1929, and the expenditure of Soviet Eusaia whose total inhahi 
tanta, despite her geographical immensity amount to no more 
than about 140 000 (K)0 had risen from appronmately £41 000 000 
in 1925 to £84,000 000 during the year under review The case 
of Eusma is peonliaxly instructive smce as compared with the 
other States we have mentioned the standard of living among her 
predominantly rural population is more analogous to that of the 
Indian masses yet despite the armaments which she nevertheless 
maintains and the facts that her borders march in close proximity 
to those of India and that she is not a member of the League of 
N^ations it is as we have seen, asserted that the meagreness of 
the average individual income in India m itself constitutee a com 
plete justidcation for a substantial out m military expenditure 
To this contentioQ the authorities retort that the reduction which 


has already been effected since 1923, when the figure stood at over 
Es 65 crores os against the Es 66 croree or less whioh are at pre> 
sent required, has brought the forces of defence to a state beyond 
which under existing conditione the margin of safety would be 
overstepped and that although the poverty of the Indian mosses 
IS a deplorable fact which all reasonable steps must be taken to 
alienate, the extent of a people a average wooma par head has no 
beaniig at oU on the question of their natural vulnerability 

In so far as the total mili tary naval and narml arma m ents of 


Western Europe exclusive of Euasia are concerned it might not 
be difficult to demonstrate that their cost is so vastly m excess of 
anything that India has to pay that hsr inhnbitanU contnhnte 
not only nctuaBy hut also in proportion to their income less than 
do the people of the "West towards the maintenance of the forces 
upon which their security depends Europe, of course is ^lit 
up into a numher of politically separate members whUo India, 
thanks to the British Ra] is relntiyely nnifled, but it must ta 
rememhored that the unity is largely superficial, and »‘'e 

has to maintain within her borders large numbers of troops to deal 
with the internal disturbances by which it u liable to be destroyed 
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•wliereas in tlie States of Europe tlie military are required almost 
exclusively for external purposes Weie tlie existmg arrange- 
ments for tlie defence of India to be seriously impaired, sbe would 
not only be depiived of the means of coping witb external foes,, 
but might quite conceivably disintegrate into a numbei of mutually 
hostile units, which would necessitate the mamtenance of arma- 
ments on a much larger scale than at present Moreover, should 
Biitish good-will be forfeited, and her protection withdrawn, so 
would be that of the Biitish fleet, for whose mamtenance the con- 
tribution India makes is so small as to be out of all propoition to 
the services it lenders her, and in view of the natural vulnerability 
of her coasts, to which attention has already been drawn, she* 
would consequently have to face the prospect either of attack or 
of heavy expenditure in this direction also Thus it is contended 
that there is no question whatever of the expenditure on defence- 
being designed, by its magnitude, to starve the “ nation-buildmg 
services, and that the plam fact is that were the military budget 
under present circumstances to be reduced substantially below the 
existmg level, all^prospect of buildmg a nation, or even of mam- 
tainmg a leasonably efficient and satisfactory administration of 
any kmd, would be jeopardized to an extent which would constitute- 
a complete abnegation of statesmanship and sanity on the part of 
those responsible for the welfare of India’s marticulate millions^ 
We now turn to the question of the Indianization of the Army^ 
The official reply to the criticisms of the Government’s policy m 
this matter is set foith m Appendix III, but here again some moie- 
general remarks based on the pomts laised mdependently by private- 
individuals m the Legislatures, the Press, and elsewhere, as well 
as by spokesmen of the Government, may not be mappropriate. 
The fundamental problem to which attention is drawn at the outset 
IS the extraordinary difficulty, mdeed the impossibility, of estab- 
lishing a coherent, efficient, and reliable Indian national army 
withm the time desired by the critics of the Government To 
stait with, there are such immediate practical difficulties as- 
questions of seniority and promotion even were it possible or 
desirable to embark on such a diastic policy of Indianization as 
would enable the recruitment of Biitish subalterns to the Indian 
Army to be stopped altogether, and the vacancies to be allotted 
exclusively to Indians, it would nevertheless be impossible by any 
of the ordmary processes of continuity such as are necessaiy to the- 
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taamtemmce of militarv efficiency, to obtain an army of purely 
Indittu compositiou unhl the Fifties of this century at the earliest 
to the tune which must elapse before a subaltern in the 
Qornml course of events is able to earn commami of a regiment 
Rut in any cose to entertain such an idea is at present of no more 
thou Academic interest, if only bacaaw o£ tie difficult of obtain 
lug even for the existing nnmber of vacancies at the Cadet 
Colleges a nfficiency of candidates fitted by education physique 
and character to hold the King*a Commission Prom 1919 when 
Indian ondets were first admitted to Sandhurst, until 192S the 
supply of qualified candidates was always short of the vacancies 
reserved for them and it war not until the year nnder review that 
properly competitive conditions were eetabhahed The onginol 
allotment of vacancies was considerolJy moressad in 1928, as a 
result of the acceptance of the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee on this point , the colleges at Woolwich and Cranwell 
in addition to Sandhurst are now required to set aaide a certain 
proportion of vacancies each year for Indian cadets qualifying for 
Hung « Commuaiona, and the total number of openings now 
available amounts to 20 at Bandhont — with 5 additional vacancies 
for cadets holding Yicaioy^e Oommisaiona — to 6 at Woolwich and 
such nnmber at Oronwell as is required to officer an Indian Jur 
Squadron at present 6 Indmos are at OranwelL But any deciaiQu 
to effect a further inorease of vacancies must obMously depend on 
the question whether there is likely io he a steady and sufficient 
flow of «mtable candidatee for them and this consideration should 


apply with even greater force to the project of estahliahing a 
coUego on the Imefl of Sandhurst in India, owing to the much 
greater expenditure which it would entail It most moteover bo 
remembered that the whole poUoy of Indianixmg the higher ranis 
of the Army remains at present in an e^enmental stage to con 
sider whether the experiment might not have been initiated aarber 
IB irrelevant the fact to bo faced u that only 10 yeare have elapsed 
since the innovation was made and that in the nature of thing* 
its consequence® cannot as yet be fully seen It was for this reaton 
and no other that the Government determined, despite the 
rwommondatum. of the Skeen Committee to pro^ with the 
Emht TJmt. ’ echeme, nne* it alone pro-ndod the maclmeij 
whereby poxtume of the Army might be completely Inianued and 
timr comparaUre effioienoy (eirted mtbm a meaemable time 



There would be few reasonable men who would deny that a 
country’s forces of defence form a less legitimate field for ladical 
and far-reaching experiments or alteiations of policy than any 
other part of the public services, owing to the appalling conse- 
quences to which the whole community would be exposed in the event 
of the changes proving ill-founded; and the supporters of the 
Government’s policy uige that the peculiarities of the problem of 
defence in India provide ample justification for the caution hitherto- 
exeicised in acceding to nationalist aspirations in militaiy matters. 
Apai-t from the reality and complexity of the external dangers to 
which we have already refeired, and which need no emphasis, there 
is the fact that the multiplicity of racial, religious and linguistic 
differences in India must inevitably piove for many years to come 
a "rave obstacle to the creation of anvthinjj in the natuie of a 
genuine national Aimy upon which the population as a whole 
could rely And one aspect of this fundamental internal difficulty 
requires especial attention, namely the extraordmary variations 
which exist, — and which are piobably unparalleled in any other 
comparable area on the surface of the globe, — in the amount of 
natural military aptitude possessed by the country’s different 
inhabitants, amongst them are included races which aie entitled to 
be considered amongst the most formidable fightmg forces in the 
woild, and others which alike by then physique and traditions 
are rendered practically incapable of lesisting military aggression 
of any kind The contiast is cleaily bi ought out by a cursory 
examination of the geographical origms of the recruits obtained 
for the Army. About 30 per cent of the total area of India exclu- 
sive of Burma, — ^that is to say the Punjab, the mdependent State 
of Ifepal, the United Provmces, the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and the Korth-West Prontier Piovince, — ^pio-vides about 84 per 
cent of the troops, whereas such vast and populous regions as the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, for example, together 
furnish only about 13,000 men, the Central Provinces, and Bihar 
and Orissa, a mere 500 m the aggregate, and Bengal and Assam, 
none at all It is sometimes alleged that these discrepancies are 
due not so much to leal drffeiences in capacity for a military cai’eer 
as to a tendency on the part of the authorities to recruit almost 
exclusively from certain races and classes which they themselves, 
for purposes of their o-wn, happen to piefer; but the whole course 
of Indian history prior to the establishment of the British Raj is 



-tuffioient to give the lie to this contention — qnito apart from mere 
porsonal observation of the charactenstiM of the peoples concerned 
it may moreover be recalled that during the emergency of 1914-18, 
wheh there were the strongoat posaible reasons for accepting 
satisfactory volnnteera from even the more unlihely parts of the 
country, the recruits obtained frpm the traditionally unmilitary 
Provinces such as Bengal were numerically negbgible m compan 
son with those that came forward in the North and North West 
The existence of these extreme differences in the military capabili 
-ties of the population puts difficulties m the way of the rapid 
formation of an Indian national army which it is impossible to 
Ignore nationaliats find that the martial races upon which the 
country's defence to a large extent depends are as a rule singularly 
impervious to political idealism and have a strong preference for 
the leadership of officers whose race or family is such as to suggest 
their possession of inherent military aptitude But this is ^y 
an initial obstacle There is a much larger problem ahead which 
must he frankly elated were the course of Indian history during 
the next few decades to be such as to produce the collapse of the 
existing administration or even were drastic measures for XndiBuis> 
mg the Army to be undertaken out of impatience and ignorance a 
aituaiion might well anee in which di^pline conld no longer 
operate and the unmiUtory inhabitants of the country would find 
their lives and property at the meroy of armed hut disorderly 
warriors who ao^owledged no natural or pobtical kuiahip with 
them This possibibty leads us to the question whether the present 
dimensions of the British Ajiny m India are justified Biqiporterf 
^f the Government would urge that a country so profoundly divided 
by racial and rcdigious differences as India ought on principle to 
have within her borders some such impartial co-ordmatmg force 
ms the British Army provides and that in relation to the country’s 
Ttotal population the actual wtablishment maintained cannot 
reasonably be considered excessive since as a rule it does not 
mmonnt to more than 1 Bntiah soldier for every 8 000 inhabitants 
It is a generally admitted fact that British troops prove extraordi 
nnrilv helpfnl in times of internal disturbance, smce there are no 
reasons whatever why they should tend to favour either of the 
.conflicting porUes and their ability to momtain even handed 
lushce m thee© circumstances is widely recogaixed In consequence 
It has become increasingly the custom when senous communal 
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cLscideis oociu, that the British tioops should he called in to deal 
with them 

As legaids the Territorial Force, there is very wide realization, 
on the part of the supporters as well as the opponents of the Goy- 
einment, of the impoitant pait it can play m fostering the desire 
for national service in the minds of the people, and providing a 
focus for activities which might otherwise he diverted into '‘unsatis- 
factoiy courses; at the same time it is essential to hear in mind 
the fact, — ^which the critics of the Government are wont to over- 
look, — that from its very nature the Force is neither intended noi 
able to act as a substitute for the Begular Aimy. It would there- 
fore he extremely difficult either on grounds of principle or 
expediency to justify a lavish increase in the expenditure on tlie 
Territorial Force at a time when the cry is all for a reduction in 
the cost of the Begular Army, — and when in actual fact it has been 
lowered by approximately 16 per cent during the last 7 years 
As a result of the recommendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee the establishment of the Force has already been 
considerably expanded durmg the last few years, four Urban Units 
and three new University Training Corps Units having been 
constituted in 1928 The latter have made a very satisfactory start , 
but in so far as the urban imits are concerned the results have 
hitherto been disappointing, and little interest has been displayed 
except in connection with the unit in the United Provinces, the 
Bombay Parsi urban battalion, out of an establishment of 725, 
had at the end of the period under review a strength of 16, and 
the non-Parsi Bombay Unit, and the Madi’as Unit, numbered 83 
and 75 respectively out of an establishment fixed foi each at 346 
A substantial improvement in the efficiency of the Provmcial Units 
was however noted during the year imder review, largely owmg 
to the arrangements made, as a result of the recommendations of 
the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee, for ensurmg 
ampler trainmg and providing a permanent staff The Terntoiial 
Foice as a whole now consists of 18 Provincial Battalions, 4 
Urban Units, 11 University Training Corps Units and a Medical 
branch One of its major difficulties hitherto has been the natural 
■dearth of officers adequately qualified to serve m it, — a problem 
which has been aggravated by the delays which have occurred in 
grantmg senior grade commissions, owing to the cumbersome 
procedure origmally prescribed for dealing with applications, the 
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latter trouble however should soou be reetified The Proviucoal 
battoliona at presaat are each provided with five officers of the 
Regular Army, and the other units with one 

We will conclude this section by giving a few further details 
concerning the matters we have had under review which could not 
conveniently bo introduced into a general discussion As regards 
the Indianisabon of the commissioned ranks of the Army the 
actual figurea for the year were as follows in June 1929 eleven 
candidates obtained admission to the Boyal hlilitary College, 
Sandhurst, and a further ten as a reeult of the examination m 
November when six were also admitted to the Eoyal Air Porce 
College Orunwell and two to the Boyal Military Academy 
Woolwich Ihinng the November examination there were eight 
other candidatee who qnalided for admission to Sandhurst but who 
could not be admitted as there were no vacancies for them As we 
have already mentioned this is the first occasion on which there 
have been more qualified candidates thnn available vacancies In 
addition to the cadets who gained admiasicni to Sandhurst in the 
ordinary way three officers holding Yieeroy's Commissionfi m the 
Indian Army were nominated by H £ the Commander in Chief 
to undergo a course of training there with a view to qualifying 
for the grant of a Commiaaions An event of considerable 
importance which took place m India during the year m con 
nection with the recruitment and education of candidates for 
Viceroy's Oomnusaione was the openmg m July 1929 of the new 
College at Nowgong Bundelkhand dedicated to the memory of 
Lord Kitchener The institution is mtended to give young and 
promising non-commissioned officers a thorough course of scientific 
military training such os would fully qualify them to instruct a 
troop or platoon m peace and lead it m war and it should ultimately 
ensure for the Indian Army a regular supply of active and efficient 
troop and platoon commanders with high tactical and administrative 
abilitiefl A large proportion of the funds required to equip it was 
generously subscribed by the Baling Prmces of India The use 
of the Ordnance Pactones as a means for providing technical 
tducatioE progressed satufactonly during the year, and a coan- 
darable number of highly qualified artisans have been turned out 
under the apprenticeahip schemes the best of them ore now being 
given facilities for obtaining advanced technical instruction m 
England 
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Headers ■n'ill recall that lu oiii Heport last year Ave mentioned 
that an arrang-ement had been made whereby r,be Military Budtjet, 
eivclnsiye of expenditure which might be inclined as a result of 
the recommendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Committee, would be stabili^ied until the year 1931-32 at an annual 
figuie of Hs 55 cioies Duimg the yeai undei leyiew the period 
was extended to 1932-33, and from 1930-31 onwards the stabiliised 
figiiie will, — subject to the sanction of the Secietary ot State, — 
be 1 educed from Its 55 cioies to Its 54 25 cioies 

Having now discussed the question of Defence, both from the 
diplomatic and military points of view, we aie in a position to 
considei the third aspect of the countij’s external affairs, namely, 
her relations with her peoples oveiseas This subject, — despite the 
fact that the number of Indians settled abroad amounts to less 
than 1 per cent of the home population, — has assumed an impoit- 
ance dming the last quaiter of a centuiy which could scaicely be 
ovei -estimated, owing to the exceptional difficulty and seriousness 
of the lacial pioblems to which it has given use 

Tiavel outside India is discouraged by oithodox Hinduism, 
and before the Thirties of last century theie seems to have been no 
appieciable movement of Indians abioad except to such closely 
adjacent legions as Ceylon, Malaya, and the East Indies But 
the abolition of slavery within the Biitish Empire in 1834 created 
an extensive demand, during the next seventy yeais or so, for the 
employment of indentuied Indian labour in such widely sepaiated 
parts of the world as Mauritius, Eiji, the West Indies, and Natal, 
— ^while at the same time the existing Indian population in Ceylon 
and Malaya was substantially reinforced by the immigration of 
workmen lecruited in various other wavs These movements were 
natlually followed,— -as soon as the vaiious commimities of Indian 
laboiueis abroad had become sufficiently large and permanent, — 
by a gradual influx of Indian traders, artisans, clerks, and profes- 
sional men, who were drawn by the possibility of serving the 
interests of the original immigrants In consequence it is altogether 
mcorrect to suppose, — as is still sometimes done, — that the settle- 
ments of Indians m the countries which imported large quantities 
of indentured Indian labour during the last century consist solely 
nf uneducated “ coolies ” and members of the lower classes and 
castes Moreover a quite considerable amoimt of spontaneous 
Indian emigration has occurred to other regions, — ^particularly East 
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where little or no indentured labour wna eror introduced 
In addition, it should be borne in mind that the whole system of 
indenture waa abolished in 1917 and that nnder the Emigration Act 
of 1822, emigration of n n a ki lled Indian workers was prohibited 
except to such countries and on such temiB and conditions as 
might bo apeoifled by the Govemor-Ueneral in Council,, and it was 
provided that any notiflcaiion made by the Govemor-Geiieral in 
Council under the Act must be approv^ by both Chambers of the 
Legislature moreover a standing Emigration Committee composed 
of twelve members of the Legislature is appomted every year to 
advise the Government on oil major questions that arise Thus 
the Government and the Legislature can now exermse effective 
control over organised emigration of unslnlled In d i a n labourers 
and can ensure on the one hand that the emigrants nhnll not be of 
unsuitable type and on the other that they should not be despatched 
to regions in which arrangements for their reception and treatment 
ore inadequate 

The actual number of Indians at present settled abroad is about 
2 610 000, of whom 969 000 are in Ceylon 700 000 in ITsIavn 
2S1 000 in hfanritiUB 276,000 in British Gmana Tnnidad and 
Jamaica 160 000 in South Africa 69 000 in Fiji, and 66 000 in 
East Africa — the total for the British Empire as a whole bemg 
2 610 000 Thus it will be realised that the problems that have 
ansen as a result of Indian emigration have hitherto been almost 
entirely a matter of inter Imperial rather than international 
concern, since no more than 100 000 Indians are permanently 
resident in lands not subject to the British Crown 

Cnfortunately the increase in the hnbiC of travel amongst 
Indians of the upper and educated classes and in the tendency on 
the part of a considerable number of Indian merchants and profes- 
sional men actually to take up their abode in foreign countries 
occurred at a time when the problems ansmg out of racial 
differences were causmg an inareasing amount of t ensi on throcghout 
the whole world, and in consequence the intelligent and cultivated 
Indian who was proud both of the cirflisabon and aohievemeaU 
of hu own conntrymen and of the foot that he waj a member of 
the mightiert Empire in the whole world,— wifhm whoee iway were 
included people, of all kind, and creed., and whoM gene^ polioy 
wa. obTioimly gnided to o large aitent by an impartial denro for 
thur welfare and p.i™iMment.— beiran flrrt to come into contact 
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with Englishmen beyond the confines of his own country at n 
peiiod ^^hen he A\as liable to find himself tieated by the less imagi- 
native among them as an outsider and an iiifeiioi In lecent 
yeais there seem to have been some indications that this intolerance 
IS on the wane, but it has already had giave and far-reaching leper- 
cussions, and caused serious disillusion and lesentment amongst 
such nou-Euiopean subjects of the British Crown as might 
naturally expect, owing to their own high standaids of civilization, 
to be placed on an equal footing with Europeans. The gravity of 
the problems raised by this state of affairs, from the point of view 
of the future solidarit}’’ of the Empire, have received increasing 
attention of laio, as for instance in the lesolutiou of the Imperial 
Confeience of 1921, which leconuneuded that the lights of Indians 
to equality of citizenship should be recognized, and the unpiove- 
ments uhich have consequently been efiected in the status and cii- 
cumstances of Indians abioad are, as we shall shoitly see, substan- 
tial Nevertheless it cannot be denied that there still exist consi- 
deiable disharmonies between the ideals of fellowship and justice, 
upon whose fulfilment the natuial coheience of the Empiie must 
ultimately depend, and the tieatment actually meted out to 
Indians m some parts of it 

Apart from the psychological aspect of the problem, which is 
really the most fundamental and difficult of all, the practical dis- 
advantages from which Indians still suffer in British teiritory 
mclude restrictions or unreasonable conditions affecting the right 
to immigrate, or to obtain and letam domicile, exclusion fiom the 
fianchise, — or alternatively inadequate lepresentation upon Legis- 
lative and Municipal bodies and the absence of a common electoral 
roll, — denial of the right to hold land, to enjoy tiading facilities^ 
and to escape from compulsory segregation, and the non-payment 
of a TniniTTiTiTri wage propoidionate to the cost of living These 
disabilities of course by no means apply throughout the whole 
Empire. In British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, Indians have 
exactly the same status as any other British citizens , m Ceylon 
and Mauritius also, under their present constitutions, theie is no 
discrimination agamst Indians on the ground of race ' So far as 
other Crown Colonies or Mandated Territories are concerned, 
however, racial problems of some gravity have arisen m Eiji, and 
also in East Africa, — ^where in Kenya Colony in paiticulai the con- 
flicts between the interests or aspiiations of Indian emigiants and 
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those of other Bettlert haTe heen pionomiced But perhaps the most 
delicate and difficult of all the negotiations which the Govemment 
of India has had to undertake on behalf of its peoples overseas have 
been those with the Government of South Africa The self-Govem 
mg Gominionfl of course, are themselves fully responsible for the 
manner m which Indians within their confines are treated, whereas 
the Crown Colonies and other nnita of the Empire, are not and 
the Eeoiprocity Resolution passed at the Imperial War Conference 
m 1918 affirm^ the rights of each community of the British Com 
monwealth to control by restrictions upon immigration the 
composition of its own population But although responsible 
Indians recognixe m the abstract the fact that if the self govenung 
Dominions desire to eiclude Indian immigrants they are entitled 
to dp so and that reasonable complaint can only be raised concern 
mg the exclusion of Indians from the Crown Colonies it baa 
nevertheless not been easy for them to consider the actual conse- 
<5uence8 of this discnnunation dispassionately when they reflected 
upon the ideals for which the Bntiah Empire is supposed to stand 
and their general irritation ai the grievances of their fellow 
countrymen across the seas is apt to vent itself in onticum not only 
of Great Bntam but of the Government of India in lU present 
form Thus the practical disabibiies to which Indian emigrants 
have found themselves subjected have not only raised q^ueations of 
principle which are of vital importance to the future of the whole 
Empire and which have token a prommant place amongst the 
"topics which successive Imperial Conferences since the war have 
be^ forced to consider but have also exercised a profoundly dis- 
turbing influence over the currents of Indian mtemol politic* 
whose eflects fwn scarcely be expected to subside for some time, 
despite the sympathetic consideratioii which the problem has 
recently been receiving 

Let us now mdioate m more detoil the progress of events during 
recent years m those temtones m which In d ians have complained 
of treatment incompatible alike with the digiuty of India as o 
part of the Empire and with their own personal itntas as fubjects 
of the Britush Crown In recent yonrt the carcumatoncea of Indiana 
m South Africa and the relatione between the Union Government 
and the Government of India hove conBiderably improved, but 
dnrmg the period immediately after the War inter Imperial prob- 
lems of nnnsnal gravity were raised as a result of a sene* 
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of legislative proposals that weie put forward concerning thq' 
treatment of Asiatics within the Union In 1921, a Commission 
appointed by the Union Government recommended the retention of a 
law prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics in the Transvaal, 
and the withdrawal of the right of acquiring and owning land m 
the Uplands of Natal In 1924 the Class Areas Bill was introdnced, 
which piovided for the compulsory segregation of Asiatics in urban 
aieas, — though fortunately this measure lapsed owing to the un- 
expected dissolution of Pailiament In 1924 the Goveinor-Gene- 
lal assented to the Natal Boioughs Ordinance, which prevented 
the further enrolment of Indians as burgesses And in 1925 it was 
proposed to amend the Mines and Works Act in such way as to 
refuse the grant of certificates of proficiency to Asiatics in certain 
occupations Thus the disabilities from which Indians suffered in 
South Africa, and which, since the time of Mr. Gandhi’s fiist 
Passive Resistance Campaign in Natal in pre-war days, had always 
excited peculiar interest, seemed likely to be increased; and as 
soon as the full implications of this senes of discriminatory pro- 
posals came to be understood, the resentment aroused throughout 
this countiy was widespread and intense Attention was moreover 
drawn to the fact that of all the delegates who had attended the 
Imperial Conference of 1921, those from South Africa alone had 
dissented from the Resolution to which we have already refen ed, 
which admitted, on principle, the claim of Indians settled within 
teiiitories subject to the British Crown to equality of citizenship. 
The Government of India accordingly made strenuous representa- 
tions to the Union Government on the proposed discriminatory 
legislation against Indians, and late in 1925 sent a deputation 
under the late Sir George Paddison to mvestigate matters on the 
spot A better imderstanding between the two Governments 
resulted from the work of this deputation, and after its return to 
India in May, 1926, the Government of India agreed to the pro- 
posal of the Union Government that a Conference on Indian question 
should be held m South Africa in the following December, at the 
same time suggesting that a deputation from the Union should 
visit India piior to the Conference to study Indian conditions at 
fiist hand This mvitation was accepted, and a South Afiican 
deputation paid a useful visit to India during the early autumn 
The Indian delegation for the Confeience,' which had been selected 
so as to command public confidence in India and to caiiy weight 
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in Soutli Africa, deported ahortly afterwardfl, and aa a result of 
lU negotiationa a proviaioiial Agreement -nras attained wlucli was 
later ratified Botli Gove rn m e n tj re-afilrmed their recognition of 
the right of the TTmon Goveminent to use all just and legitunate 
meoiiB for maintaining Western standards of life within its 
boundanefl and the Union Qovemment recognised that Tridinna 
domiciled in South Ainca and wishing to conform to Western 
standards of living ahonld he enabled to do so Those Tndiani^ ^rho 
wished to leave South Africa were to be assisted by the Union to 
return to India or emigrate elsewhere and permission to corns 
bock to the Union was to be given to those who so desired provided 
they exercised the right wTithm a period of three years and refunded 
the value of the assistance they had received The Union Govern 
ment farther agreed not to proceed with the iATpa* Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration (Rnrther Provision) Bill and 
suggested that the Government of India ahonld appoint an Agent 
in South A^ca to secure contmnoos and ejffeo^o co-operation 
between the two Govemmenta The Goveminent of India for its 
part recognised its obligation to look alter returned emigrants on 
tbeir amva] in India 

This Agreement may on the whole be said to have been well 
received m both countries The Government of India lost no tune 
in densing and setting in motion the machinery required in India 
to provide for the reception of those Indians who should decide to 
return to India to protect their savings and bonuses and to settle 
them in suitable occupations in this country and os on indication 
of its earnestness to give effect to the tenns of the Agreement it 
promptly appomted as its first Agent in South Africa the Right 
Hon V S Snnivosa Sastn P 0 0^ who had been a member 

of the delegation which had effected the iettlament at the Oon 
ference This action was received with general approval both in 
India and South Africa and the Union Government extended on 
amnesty to all Indians illegally present in the Union The Union 
Government moreover was quick to introduce legislation imple- 
menting its own undertakings and when Mr Sastn amved in 
South Ainca in June 1927 all that remamed to be done was to 
take action nnder Part IH of the Agreement which wnj concerned 
with the measuree required for the general nplift of the Indmn 
commnnity m the TTmon Meet of the provnnoiui of thia port of 
the Agreement affect the pronnce of ffaial, where the majority of 
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the Indians in South Africa reside, and the Xfnion Government 
moved the provincial administration to appoint a Commission to 
enquire into the condition of Indian education in that piovince, 
and to suggest means for its impiovement Co-opeiation with tins 
Commission on the part of the Government of India was provided 
by the appointment of two educational espei ts, — hlr K P Kichlu, 
I E S , Deputy Diiectoi of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C Gordon, of the Madias Educational Service, — to assist 
the Commission on its investigations 

A satisfactory feature of the situation in recent yeais has been 
the spirit of friendliness and good-will which has animated the 
Union Government in dealing with problems affecting the domiciled 
Indian community An example of this occur led in 192T, when 
a measure hnown as the Liquor Bill wa^ intioduced in the Union 
Parliament, one of whose Clauses was designed to prohibit the 
employment of Indians on licensed premises such as hotels, clubs, 
and breweries, this created consternation, since it threatened to 
affect the livelihood of no less than 3,000 Indians, but fortunately 
it was soon announced by the Ministei in charge of the Bill that the 
offending Clause was to be omitted 

Much of the credit for this improved atmosphere is due to Mr, 
Sastri, whose tact and honesty of purpose earned for him the 
confidence of the majority of the European community, and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy in assisting the Indian causSi 
And not only did he create better relations between Europeans and 
Indians in the Union, but he succeeded in enlistmg responsible 
Indian opmion in favour of co-opeiating whole-heartedly in woi Ic- 
ing the Agreement An illustiation of his personal influence with 
the Indian community was provided by the gratifying rcvSponse to 
his appeal foi £20,000 for the purpose of establishmg a combined 
teachers’ Tiaming and High School in Durban The institution, 
which will meet an urgent need, and which is now known as the 
Sastri College, was formally opened in October 1929 

It will be recollected that shortly before the conclusion of the 
period covered by our previous Beport Mr vSastri resigned his 
appointment, and was succeeded as Agent of the Government of 
India in South Africa by Sir ' Kurma Venkata Reddi, Kt 
Unfortunately, however, the new Agent was compelled by illness to 
return to India on sick leave in December 1929, and consequently 
the Indian community in South Africa did not have the benefit 
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of Ilia aervicea for the whole of the period now under review 
During hiB absence hia official Secretary held charge of the ouiront 
duties of the post The ino»t important problem thot faced the 
Agent during the year was that which aroee conceming the grant 
of trading licences to Asiatics m the Tronsraal As a result of 
certain judgments of the Supreme Court upon the legality of the 
occupation of premiBOs by Indiana for trading purposes the City- 
Council of Johannesburg, since the b^mnmg of 1925 had beeai 
withholding the issue to Indians of certihcatea for obtaining or 
renewing trading licences The Councfl is understood to have 
adopted this attitude aa a result of legal advice to the effect that 
the granting of a cartiflcate to an applicant who would thereby bo 
enabled to infringe either a statutory reatnofaon of the rights to 
occupy premises or a gunilar condition of title m a private town 
ship would be undesirable Although no Indian actually trading 
in 19fi9 had hod hia business stopped by the refusal of the Oi^ 
Council to grant the requisite certijQLcate the position oxeated by the 
decision of the Court seemed anomalous and was in fact a source 
of conaiderable uncertainty and risk to the Indian bnsiness man 
II was therefore urged upon the Dnion Govemment both by hir 
Soatn during his tenure of the Agency and subsequently by Sir 
Kurma Bed^ that the matter should be placed on a more 
satisfactoTy basis and ob a result of this achon and of repteeen 
lations which had been made by the European communi^ to the 
effect that the opeiutioa of the laws relating to the ownership and 
occupation of immovable propertv by Asiatics in the Trensvaol 
should be examined the Dnion Government set up a Select Com 
mittee of the House of Assembly to enquire into the whole position 
Since the inveatigations of the Comnutfee were likely to have nu 
important effect upon Tu dmo interests in the Transvaal tlie Govern 
ment of India had requested the Dmon Government fo postpone 
if possible the start of the Committee s work until 8ir Karma 
Reddi who was then on leave returned to South Africa hut the 
Union Government declared itself unwilling to adopt the sugges- 
-tion since in its opinion it was imperative that the existing 
uncerteinty should be promptly terminated it nevertheless 
cixpreBaed its intention of rccomniending to the Committee that it 
should arrange its dates so as to smt the convenience of any special 
Tepresentahve whom the Government of India might choose to 
appoint forthwith for the purpose of watching Indian interests 
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The Governineiit of India consequently deputed Mr J D Tyson, 
I.C S , wlio liad been Secretary to Mr Sastri wbile be was Agent 
in South Africa, to undertake this task, and to provide the Indian 
community in the Tiansvaal with such assistance as it might need 
tor placing its views before the Committee 

In Kenya, some improvements occurred in the relations between 
the European and Indian settlers after 1923, when His Majesty^s 
Government announced its general policy towaids this Colony It 
IS true that the two problems which had aroused the greatest 
bitterness, namely the electoral arrangements, and the prohibition 
of Indian settlement in the Kenya highlands, remained untouched 
by the announcement, but the Ordinance restnctmg i m migration 
was not enacted This concession, although far from satisfying 
Indian opinion, either in East Africa or in India, at least did 
something to ease the situation, which was still further ameliorated 
when the Indian community abandoned its practice of political 
non-co-operation and selected five members for the Legislative 
Coimcil 

In 1926, however, the Government of Kenya appointed a Com- 
mission to make recommendations concerning the establishment or 
extension of local government in Hairobi and Mombasa and their 
environs, and in such other settled areas as might be considered 
smtable for it. The Commission's report, which was completed m 
Eebruary 1927, contained a number of recommendations relating to 
Indians, including proposals involving a decrease in the proportion 
of Indian representation on the local bodies at Kairobi and 
Mombasa, and the creationmf European elected majorities in theso 
places This caused much resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the withdrawal from the Legislative Council 
of foiu out of its five Indian membeis, and the Government of 
India submitted representations to the Secretary of State for India 
on the subject In the matter of un official representation on the 
Councils of Nairobi and Mombasa, a Committee consisting of 
Euiopean and Indian political leaders was appointed by the 
Governor of Kenya, to endeavour to arrive at an agreement upon 
such clauses of the Local Government Bill as involved a difference 
of opinion between the European and Indian communities. The 
amendments proposed as a result of this enquiry were all incor- 
pouted in the Ordinance enacted in October, 1928, but the Indian 
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oommxuuty in Kenya nererthelefifl decided not to take advantage 
of the increased representation offered to it on these two mnnicipal 
bodies until its desires conccpning the introduction of a common 
electoral roll had been to some ertont met 


In July 1927 a new and important factor was introduced into 
the situation by the announcement that TTn Ifajesty^B Government 
had authonsed the Secretary of State for the Colonies to eend to 
Africa a special Comnuasion to investigate the poaaibilitv' of 
secnnng more effective co-operation between the Governments of 
the Eastern and Central African Dependencies and considerable 
apprehensions were immediately aroused in India concerning the 
effect which the findings of the Commission might have upon the 
future status of Indiana m these temtonee At the beginning 
of the Autumn Session of the Indian Legislature the adjournment 
of the Legislative Assembly was proposed in order that matter 
might be discoased and a deputation drawn mainly from both 
Chambers subsoqueatly waited on H E the Viceroy to call 
attention to the necessity for safeguarding the position of Indian a 
in East Africa Amongst others the deputation made a suggestion 
which was forthwith accepted by the Oovemment of India to the 
effect that a small body of selected persons ihonld be appointed to 
visit East Ainca and make a gener^ survey of these temtonea in 
relation to Indian interests therein and to help the resident Indian 
community to prepare their evidence for the Comnusaion , and 
Kunwar ilaharaj Singh 0 I E and Ur B B Ewbank, DIE 
ICS, were chosen for the purpoee Ueanwhile amingementa 
had been proceeding for the constitution of the British Commission 
to East Africa and m November 1927 its personnel was announced 


In the following month it left England and after a comprehensive 
tour returned m Uay 1928 to prepare its report, thu was 
published in January 1929 and was signed by the whole Comnus- 
Bion the Chairman (Sir Edward Hilton Toong) however signing 
* Bubjeot to additional recommendations ' which were duly set 
out The report was carefully eiamined by the Government of 
India m consultation with the Standing Emigration Committee of 
the Indian Legislature and with prominent representatives of all 
parties in the Legislative Assembly The tentative conclusions 
rUched by the Government were coramunicatod to the Secretary 
of State for India in March 1929 and were made public m India in 


September 
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Meanwliile the Secietary of State for the Colonies had sent out 
Sir Samuel "Wilson, Under-Secretaiy of State for the Colonies, 
to East Africa during March to discuss the lecommendations of the 
Hilton Young Commission for the closer union of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, with the Governments concerned, and 
also with any bodies or individuals representmg the various 
interests and communities affected, with a view to seeing how far 
it might be possible to find a basis of general agreement Sir 
vSamuel Wilson vas also diiected to ascertain on what Imes 
a scheme for closer union would be administratively woikable and 
otherwise acceptable At the invitation of the Secietaiy of State 
foi the Colonies the Government of India deputed Mr Sastri to 
go to East Africa to help the local Indian communities to state their 
views to Sii Samuel Wilson on matters aiising out of the Hilton 
Young Commission’s Report and to be at his disposal if he requiied 
assistance in dealing with the Indian deputations Mr Sastri left 
India in April, and by August, after his return to this country, he 
had completed a report on his visit which has already been briefly 
referred to in Chapter I, and which furnished the Government of 
India with valuable material for consideration while its views and 
recommendations on the whole subject were being formulated 
for presentation to His Majesty’s Government Mr Sastri’s chief 
suggestions were that the Government of India should press 
inquiries as to the basis of a civilization franchise which should be 
common to all races alike, invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya in securing the consent of 
the European community to the establishment of a com m on 
electoral roll ; oppose the grant - of responsible government to 
Kenya or of any institutions leading up to it , oppose the establish- 
ment of a Central Council on the lines proposed by Sir Samuel 
Wilson; demand, in case of the establishment of some such body, 
that the unofficial representatives from each province should 
include an adequate number of Indians ^ advocate the contmuance 
of the official majority m the Legislative Council of Kenya, and 
demand that the representation of natives m the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by Europeans and Indians in equal 
pioportions 

In September 1929 an Indian delegation fiom East Africa came 
to place before the Government of India the views of the Indian 
community on matters arising out of the Hilton Young Commis- 
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sioo’a report Amongst the uunieroofl points to xrhioh the delegation 
drew attontiou and which in their opinion, were liable to hove 
an unportant effect upon I ndian mtereate, -were the question of 
cominon franohiM in Kenya the repreeentabon of the nativea of 
the country on tbe Council, the federation of the several tern- 
tonee m East linco the reservation of land in Kenya for the 
settlement of Indi a n s the residential segregation of Indians in 
Kenya the nppomteient of an Indian Ihade Commissioner the 
improvement of edncational facilities for Indians the appointment 
of In d ia n s m the higher pnblic services in East Africa and the 
better political representation of Indian interests in Uganda and 
Tanpanyita The whole question was discussed by the Govern 
ment of India with the Standing Emigration Committee and the 
leaders and prominent members of various parties of the Iiegislatore 
at a meeting held on the 22nd of Septemb^ and their views were 
communicated to the Secretary of State without delay 

On the 6th of October 1929 Sir Samuel Wilson s report on his 
enquinea m East Africa wns published and another meeting of thn 
Standing Emigration Oomnuttee in this country was convaned 
shortly afterwards to consider his proposals As a result a further 
oommunication was addreesed to 'Hajeii/B Oovemment on the- 
subjact by the Govemmeat of India In our Report next rear we 
shall hope to be m a position to describe from ibe Indian pomt of 
new a farther stage in the history of the somewhat compboated 
series of events that were onginallv set in motion by the appoint^ 
ment of the Hilton Young Oonmussjon 

Shortly after the conclusion of the War attention began to be 
drawn to certain unsatzifootory feotures — which were described' 


in previous editumi of this Report — in tbe condition of the Indian 
settlers in the Fiji Islands but os a result of n^tmtions which 
the Government of India undertook on their behalf their ciroum- 


stancea have appreciably unproved m recent years th^ii representa- 
tion on the Fiji Legislative Council having been increased and o 
special officer possessing adequate qnohficationf having been 
appointed to act os Adviser to the Governor on matters affecting 
Indians m tbe Colony and given a seat in the Legislative Council 
Unfortunately, however, a disturbing feefor was introduced into- 
the situation during the period under review m consequence of the 
issue of Letters Patent in February 1929 under which tho wnibtu 
tion of the Legislative Council was revited When the new 
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‘Coimcil met on tlie 4tli of iJs'ovembei one of rlie Indian membeis 
moved a resolution recommending tho establishment of a common 
electoral roll m substitution for tbo existing communal one The 
resolution was supported by the three Indian repiesentatives but 
opposed by the other membeis of the Council, including the elected 
European and nominated Ei]ian membeis. Tho resolution was 
consequently lost, and, in piotest, all three Indian membeis 
resigned their seats, and the vacancies thus cieated have lemained 
unfilled, no Indian having hitherto offered himself for election 
Headers of onr previous volumes will lecollect that the condition 
of Indian lahouiers m Ceylon has recently been considerably 
impioved, owing to the passage by the Ceylon Legislative Council 
in 1927 of tho Indian Laboui Oidmance, which contained piovi- 
sions concerning the establishment of a minimum wage Eiuthei 
events of considerable impoitance to the Indian emigiants m Ceylon 
occuried during tho jmar nndei review, as a lesult of the acceptance 
by the Ceylon Legislative Council of the scheme of constitutional 
reforms oiigiually put foiward by the Donoughmore Commission, 
and subsequently modified by the Secretaiy of State for the Colonies 
in accordance with the suggestions of H E the Governor of Ceylon. 
Stiong objection was raised by Indians both in Ceylon and at home 
to the arrangements made undei the scheme on the subject of the 
franchise, since it was consideied that they would have an adverse 
effect upon the position of Indian labourers. The Government of 
India accordingly took the matter up, and was giving it close 
attention at the close of the peiiod under review 

Apait fiom the events we have now discussed, no developments 
of material importance occuiued in connection with Indian 
'emigrants during the year, and their position remains approxi- 
’mately as we have desciibed it in pievious editions of this Hepoit. 


I 



CHAPTER nL 

Politics, 

Tins account of the outstanding features of the politics of 
British India dnnng the veor ending with the month of Ifarch 
1930 IB being wntfen late m the following autunm and already 
looinng bach upon that period through the dust of thp crowded and 
dmmotic developments that have since intervened it seems strenge- 
ly remote, by the tune these words are read, a fresh senes of 
happenings of even greater importance will have been mteiposod 
and such contemporary interest as the political Ohaptera of these 
volumes have had in the past will be, on thia occasion singularly 
Thus the rapid march of events having deprived this 
portion of our Heport of much of its more immediate journalistic 
significance and removed it further into the realm of pure history 
we shall devote less space to it than usual and tate the opportunity 
instead, of asponding gome of our other Chapters by incorporating 
inntenal which has not recently received so much attentioD 

The political problems of India although closely intar>co&nect> 
ed may be considered from three separate points of view The 
first — and at present by far the most important — is the constitu 
tional aspect This may bo said to arise dirtily out of the topics 
we have had under disousaion in the prenous Chapter (which is 
indeed the reason that we hove placed that Chapter first) smce it 
IS m a sense a matter of external relations, — that la 'of Indiana 
relations with Great Britain and the British Empire and of her 
future status within or os one school of Indian politicians would 
now urge without the British Commonwealth of Notions hart 
come the vanoue ospects of All India * pobbcs within British 
India which, although in present circumstances they are to a large 
extent overshadowed by the consUtational question would of course 
exist whether that question remained or not these All India poll 
tics consist on the one hand of the doings of the Central Legisla- 
ture and on the other of the ocUnties of certam somewhat un 
usual but ohaxactenstio political or qvmt political bodies such 
as the Indian National Congress the All India ^>0110001 
Liberal Eederation, the All India Hindu Mahosabha and the 
AU India iluslim League which although bv no means wholly 
corresponding to the ordinary party organixations to which the 
( 78 ) 
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peoples of tlie demociatic countiies of the West are accustomed, 
nevertheless tianscend local differences and make then- influence 
felt, to gi eater or less degree, thioughout the countiy as a whole 
The thud aspect is that of piovincial politics Obviously, thiough- 
out an aiea so vast and populous and diveise as British India, 
there must constantly aiise many detailed problems which affect 
only compaiatively small portions of it, and the political life of 
the various local administiative units finds its chief expression in 
the Legislative Councils which were established in the major Pio- 
vmces ten yeais ago under the Montagu-Chelmsford Refoinis, and 
in the numeious smallei bodies, such as the existing district and 
municipal boards, imion boards, 'panchoAjats , and so foith, whose 
development has been gradually fostered since the Eighties of last 
centuiy, when it was decided by Lord Ripon^s Administration 
that use should be made of such indigenous machinery of local self- 
government as was then available In some ways, the life of the 
political institutions in the Provinces. — of which the Legislative 
Councils aie of couise by far the most important, — has proved, in 
the opinion of many detached observers, to be more effective, vital,, 
and spontaneous than that of the All-India bodies, — a result which 
may be ascribed partly to the fact that, from their very nature, 
the former would in any case be less concerned with abstract prob- 
lems, partly to the novelty of the ideal of a united India govern- 
ing herself by means of modem democratic machinery, and partly 
to the greater measure of real responsibility with which, under the- 
existmg constitution, the provincial Legislative Councils, as com- 
pared with the Central Legislature, have been endowed But the 
manifestations of political activity during a period of twelve montha 
can be so multifarious, even within a smgle Province, that no 
attempt has been made in previous issues of this Beport to trace 
in detail the couise of provincial, as contrasted with All-India, 
politics, throughout the whole country, and had we, on the strength 
of the special circumstances desciubed in the previous paragraph, 
endeavoured to do so this year, so mueh additional space would have 
been rec[uiied, that the balance of the book would have been 
ladically altered, and it would have been difficult even to mention, 
— and impossible to discuss in such detail as on this occasion seems 
desirable, — many of the other interesting and important matters 
which, in a general review of Indian administrative affairs, are at 
least as relevant as politics This being so, we shall confine our- 
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aelvea hojo to examining only the first trro aides ot the Indian 
political problom, and lunst re/ar such readers oa wish to studj 
tho third, to the reports published annoalJ^ by the ranoua pro- 
vincial Govermnenta, in which the details of loo^ politics are ^ly 
described 

If we coat our eyes back, from our present vantage ground 
over the period with which we ore required to deal there la little 
difficulty in distinguiahing amid the complicated web of political 
activity contained within it, tho three strands which, by means 
of their intricate connoctiona with subsequent events, exercised the 
jnost far reaching influence upon them all three, it can be seen 
iad contact with one another at certain points but whereas the first 
runs clear and obvious across the whole of the section of time 
which we have under examination the others do not fully emerge 
onto view until our search has traversed more thnn h^lf the field 
of vision In lost year s Beport ample indication was given of 
the profound mfiuance which m one way or another the enstance 
oi the Statutory Commission hod then bad on the political life 
of the country and during the twelve months now under renew 
Jis we have seen in Chapter I this mfiuence persisted This 
then, is the first of the thr^ strands or factors with which we are 


jxincemed The Commission s report it will be recollected was 
Jiot published until the summer of 1930 and thus our period was 
throughout overshadowed by anticipation of a forthcoming event 
which did not in fact take place until several weeks after its 
conclusion In this atmosphere of uncertainty when the air was 
thick with constitutional doubts and speculations which could not 
he brought to rest upon solid ground discussion of the major politi 
cal issues which have so much occupied the minds of the educated 


classes during the last decade or two seemed somewhat fnutless 
and unreal particularly before the emergence of the second of 
the three factors to which we have alluded This was the important 
Qjmoanconieiit made by H E the Viceroy in the Gaiette Extra 
ordinary of the 3lst of October which has already been leferred 
to in Chapter I and which is reproduced verbatim in Appendix IT 
The reactiona to this announoement will be studied m more detail 
a few pagea henoe and it will be sufficient hero to note that, by 
Nearly stating that the logical goal of Indian national upmitions 
IS the attainment of Dominion Status and by in^tmg ^e leadeii 
of political opinion in ibis nountJy to a Bound Table Conference 
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m London dt 'uJiicIi the pioblem of India's future constitution 
would be fully discubbed, it bad the elfcct, at the time, of i allying* 
to the suppoit of the Govoiniuent Luge and important sections 
of opinion which, while in fact opposed to extiemist couises, had 
tended to lemain passive, if not actually hostile, in the somewhat 
chilly and mistrustful political climate that had previously pie- 
% ailed; amongst them veio sevcial of the gioups which had been 
closely identilied with the bo} cott of the Statutory Commission from 
the tune uhen Sii John Simon and his colleagues fiist ainved 
m India The last of the tliice factois to which ue reqiiue to 
draw attention was the decision i cached at the plenary meeting 
or the Indian National Congicss at Lalioie dm mg the last few 
days of Decembei. Iteadcis of oui pievious volume will lecall 
that at the meeting of the Cougiess during Decembei 1928, in 
Calcutta, a lesolution was passed to the elfect that, if the scheme 
of constitutional leforms contained m what w'as known as the Nehru 
report was not accepted by the British Pai Lament within twelve 
months, the Congiess would consider itself fiee to pronounce in 
favoiii of complete independence for India and to mauguiate 
thioughout the country a campaign of non-co-operation with the 
Government At the meeting at Lahore during the peiiod imder 
review, the scheme propounded in the Nehiu report, which had 
assumed the grant of Doimuion Status, was abandoned, — ^largely, 
in fact, because it had already been vutually rejected by the 
Muslims and Sikhs, and by the Hindu Mahasabha, and thus had 
failed to effect the consolidation of the various communal bodies 
for which it had been originally designed, — and after considerable 
divergencies of opinion had been manifested, the resolutions in 
favour of obtaining India's immediate independence from Great 
Biitam, and of initiatmg the Civil Disobedience Movement which 
has had such deplorable consequences after the conclusion of the 
period under leview, w'^ere eventually passed 

These three factors having thus dominated the political situa- 
tion throughout the year, and the first of them, namely the 
continued existence of the Statutory Commission, having had the 
effect of mhibitmg, lathei than stimulating, new developments, 
the period which we have set out to review divides itself naturally 
into two parts, the first of which, consisting of the seven months 
pnor to the Yiceregal announcement, now seems, when contrasted 
with the remainmg five months, to have been somewhat unim- 
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portant amce it contama few features wjucli would be recogmxed 
by the hoatoncal student os baraifi- bad close connecboii witb the 
draniatio ocouxreucea which bore superyeued dunng the latter part 
of 1930 Beanng thia fundamental attnbuto of the year in mind 
We may now proceed to examine ata major political eyents as far 
as we may, in the order in which they occurred 

Our previoufl isaue did not cany its account of the businesa 
transacted during the 1929 Session of the Central Legislature 
beyond the 28th of ilarch when the two Sousea adjourned for 
the Easter holidays and consequently contained no record of the 
proceedings dunng the concluding fortnight of the Session When 
the Assembly met ogam on the 2nd of Apnl, there remained two 
measures of considerable importance to he disposed of namely the 
Trades Disputed Bill and the Pohlio Safety Bill both of wbioh hod 
aroused acnmomous discussion m the past The history of these 
controversies however lies almost entirely withm the period 
covered by our preyious volume and it would indeed have been 
more natural if loss strictly accurate from the ohronologicol point 
of new to have described therr ultimate fate there rather th an 


here We shall therefore make no attempt to recapitulate in 
detail the vanoos stages through which these measured had passed 
pnor to the opening of the period under remew nor the objects 
for which they were designed since both were fully treated m last 
yearns Heport and <ihall dispose of the Anal eventa of the Delhi 
Session as briefly as poscdble As regards the Trades Disputes BBi, 
thiB had already been debuted at some length dunng the earlier 
part of the Session and on the Uth of February had been referred 
to a Select Committee which while introducing some modiflcationd 
in detail left the principles of the measure unchanged in 


this slightly revised form therefore it again came before the 
House on the 2nd of April and large portions of the four succeed 
mg days, and of the 8th of April when it was passed were devoted 
to its discussion In his speech on the opening day of the final 
debate the Hon bU Sir Bhupondra Nath Ultra Member for 
Industries and Labour stated that although he personally did not 
like many of the amendments made by the Select Committee, be 
wn« qmio prepared to accept them and formally aited tho Houm 
to take the Bill into conuderation ae it stood A mohou waa 
thereupon put forward by Mr V T J^h that con^er^on of 
the bS. ibonld be postponed pending the report of the mitlev 
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'Oommissiou, but tliia, a/fter a short discussion, was negatived, and 
the House then proceeded to debate upon Diwan Ohanian LalFs 
motion that the Eill should be re-ciiculated for the purpose of 
eliciting fuither opinions upon it Speeches of great length were 
made both by Diwan Ohaman Lall and other members in suppoit 
of this motion, the piincipal arguments being that a numbei of 
impoitant labour organizations in the country had not been suffi- 
ciently consulted on the provisions of the Bill, that it was not 
designed to further the interests of the industrial worheis, and that 
"the bulk of responsible labour opinion was in fact opposed to it 
The motion, however, was ultimately lost, and the House accorci- 
ingl}’' set about the business of debating the provisions of the 
Bill in detail The discussions, which followed related almost 
entirely to Glauses 2, 3, 15 and 16, which, for one reason or another, 
were objected to, but none of the amendments proposed were 
earned, and on the morning of the 8th of April, the whole Bill, 
-as modified by the Select Committee, was, as we have seen, duly 
passed Its passage was rendered memorable by the fact that, 
■at the moment wffien the House was re-assemblmg after the division, 
and while the President (the Hon’ble Mi V J Patel) was announc- 
ing his intention of proceeding to other business, theie occuned 
the teirorist outrage which has alieady been mentioned, two 
bombs, flung from the Visitors’ Gallery, burst among the benches 
■occupied by the official members, and several persons were 
injured 

We must now i e-trace our steps for a moment to consider the 
-events which took place durmg this Session m connection with 
the Public Safety Bill, referring such readers as are ignorant of 
the origin of the Bill, and its previous course in the Assembly, 
to last year’s Report, m which the whole matter was treated at 
some length On the 2nd of April, when the Bill was due to 
come up for discussion agam, an important statement was made by 
the President, the outstanding sentences of which were as follows 
Before I ask the House to resume debate on the motion that 
the Public Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be 
taken into consideration, I should like to make a few observations 
Since we met last I have been at pains to examine the speeches 
made by the Leader of the House fiom time to time on the Public 
Safety Bill, on the one hand, and the complamt lodged by the 
Crown against the 31 persons in the Meerut Court. As a result 
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o{ my laboura I have fonna that the ftmdamwital bosia of the 
PubliQ Safety Bill u virhially identical with that of the case 
against the 31 aecnaed Honourable membera are aware that the 
rnlea of biuiness of thia Hotim provided that no question thall be 
oflhed nor any resolution moved in regard to any matter which u 
under adjudication a court of law hanag jurisdiction in any 
part of His Ifajesty's Donmuona The question therefore arises 
whether it is possible for this House to discuss the motion that the 
Publio Safety Bill be token into consideration without referring 
to any of the matters which ore mb pidtce m the Jfeernt tnal I 
think there can he no two opinions that real debate on the Bill 
is not possible Besides acceptance of the Bill would moan praoti 
calJy the acceptance of the fundamental basis of the case for 
it and rejection of the Bill would mean the rejeefaon of that 
basis, and m either case gnch a oonree is bound to effect projndi 
ciaJJy the case for the prosecution or for the defence in the Ifeerut 
trial as the case may be I do not see how in these cixotunstancas 
I can legitimately allow the Government to proceed further with 
this Bill at thu stage I have decided instead of giving any ruling 
to advise the GoTerament themselves in the first instance to con 


eider the observations I have made and poeipone the Bill pending 
the Ifeemt trial or if they attach greater importance to the 
passmg of thm Bill at this juncture, to withdraw the Meerut case 
and then proceed farther with the Bill * In view of the importance 
of the Bill and the controversiee to which it hod already given 
nee announcement naturally evoked considerable speculation 

and eimtament and two days later the lyeader of the House and 
Home Member (the Hon ble Mr Creror^) after stating that the 
matter had bean given very careful consideration, defined the 
attitude of the Government upon it as follows The views 
expressed by the President appear to rest m part on a misnnder 
standing of the foots and in part on a misoonceptioii of the powers 
conferred upon the President by the rules and Standing Orders of 
Uua Chamber "With regard to the first pomt, the Govermnent 
in the discharge of their reiponwbilitica are entitled to ask this 
House to entrust them with certam powers For this purpose they 
do not require to refer to any detailed aUegations which wiU be 
for the adjudication of the Court, and they ore of opmion that 


Now Sir Junes Orersr 
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notliing need bo ‘laid \\bicli notild piejudico tbo jnalter wliicli is 
before tho Court. Xor e.iu tlioy ai^ieo to tiie piopoaitiou that if 
tlio IfouHO decidei to place in tlie haiuli of Governinoufc power^j 
mteuded to j)re\ent or cheek uilnoi^ivc piopagunda ui this country, 
this fact Avill in on> ^\a} prejudice tJie deti->tuu of tho question 
uhethor thc'O .^ctu^ed pci.^oii'^ ha\o oi luno not enteiod into tlio 
ton^pir.u\ alle^o'd a^'uni’.t them The punciplo of lliu liill has 
already hoen subjected to tho ino-.t coinpndionsivo di^cu^sion in 
t\\(> Sc'-’inn-^ and hm iocentI\ Inen allunied h) the llouso by a 
‘iiib'.tautiai inajoiity Tlie jniniai} niattei now befoio tlio IToucio 
is the CJiiiaideration of tho changes of detail made by tho Select 
Coimnitt».e. 'I'ho point, howe%'oi, to which the (io\eiiiment attacli 
the greatest iniporlanco h that in their opinion neither the 
legislatuo rules nor the Standing Ordeis (oufer on tho Piesident 
the poweis which )ou appireutly claim In the case of a Bill tho 
relevant poweis of the Piesnient in tho matter of dehato aro con- 
tained m Standing Oidei 2d, The power -vestocl in him is to bo 
exercised loi tho control of indi\idual mombeis wliile speaking, 
and cannot be emplo\ed for tlio puiposu of pieseulnig Government 
business fiom being tiaiis.icted. Ko rule or Standing Order of 
this Chaiubcr autUoii/.es tho Piesident to decide whether the 
Ooveinment &liould, or should not, he allowed to piocecd with 
legislation which it desires to submit for the cousidoiation of this 
House, m a ease where all tlio requirements of the lules and Stand- 
ing Orders pieliminaiy to the moMiig of a motion have been ful- 
filled, as they have been in respect of this Bill In the circum- 
stances Government i egret to find thoiusclvcs unable to accept 
either of the alternative suggestions you put befoie them. The} 
regard the passing of tho Bill as a xnattei of uigeut importance to 
enable them to fulfil tlicir responsibilities foi the government of 
the country, and they could not contemplate the withdrawal of a 
ciimmal case the decision of which they legaid as essential in the 
public interest ” Dining tho next twm days, membeia weie given 
an opportunity of expressing their views on tho pomt at issue, 
the principal speakers being Pandit Motilal Hehiu, Sir D’Arcy 
Lindsay, llli M P Jayakar, the Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Mittei 
(Law Membei), Mr S Siinivasa lyeugai, and the Hon’ble Mi 
Crerai , and on the morning of the 11th, the House having just le- 
assembled for the first time smee the peipetration of the bomb 
outrage, the President gave, at considerable length, his ruling. 
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TThich concluded thua ‘ I am of opinion tliat, although powt 
to rulo thu motion out of order u not oxpresaed ux bo many word 
m any of the mlea and Standing Orders, it doe* arise hy necessar 
implication and analogy, and I am further satisfied that, in an' 
case the Ohair has the inherent power to rule out a motion on th 
ground that it involTea on abuse of the forms and procedure of thi 
House as this motion I hold, does I therefore rule it out o 
order The matter however was not allowed to rest at this stage 
On the following day H E the Viceroy addressed the member 
of the two Houses and after discuesmg the various issues arising 
out of the bomb outrage proceeded as follows — * The second 
reason for which I have required your attendance this morning 
was to acquaint Honourable ilemhers with the decisions reached 
by my Qovemmont in view of the situation created by the ruling 
given yesterday by the President of the Xiegislative Assembly 
The result of that ruling is twofold In the first place it pro- 
pounds on interpretation of the rules which I am satisfied u not 
m conformity with their original intentioD In the second place 
the practical effect of the President • ruling is to debar Government 
from asking the Legislature to give it the additional powers of 
which it conceives itself to stand in need and to make it impossible- 
for either Chamber of the Legislature to record any decision upon 
Government i propoeals EntertoiniDg as it does no doubt as to 
the intention of the rules m question my Government is nouethe- 
I ftfls constrained to recognise that th© only appropriate person to- 
interpret within either House of the Legislature the rules under 
whicli it works is the President of the House himself ifeonwhile 


the responsibility for protecting the foundations of the State rests- 
upon the Executive Government of which I am head The men 
behind the revolutioiiary movements against which the Bill u 
directed will not stay their hands because the enactment by the- 
Indian Legislature of preventive legislation is postponed "With 
this danger in view and speaking with a full knowledge of much 
that can necessarily not now be publicly disclosed I conceive that it 
has become imperafave for Government to obtain the powers 
proposed in the Public Safety BiU without further delay I have 
accordingly decided to avail myself of the authontv conferred 


upon the Governor General under section 72 of the Government 
_ 1 _ j._ — oiviTicf to tbo Govcr 


of Indm Act m order to issue on Ordnauco gi-mg to the Cover 
nor Qenerul m CouncU the powers m question 
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The pel 10(1 of 44 mouths that elapsed between the end of the 
Delhi Session and the opening of the new Session in Simla was, 
fiom the political point of view, singularly uneventful. Some 
excitement, it will be lemembered, was aioused by the announce- 
ment on the 23rd of May that, since the Statutory Enquiry into 
the working of the leformed constitution was still in progress, 
H E the Viceroy had detei mined that the dissolution of the 
Legislature, which noimally would have taken place in September 
or October, would be postponed, and amongst members of the 
Congress Paiiy theie was, for a time, some talk of resignation by 
way of protest against this decision But the mam centre of 
interest throughout the summer had shifted to England, where, — 
apait fiom the General Election, whose progress and results weie 
watched here with unusually close attention, — events of consider- 
able impoitance to the futuie of this country were in any case 
Jcnown to be in progress or impending Su John Simon and his 
colleagues, it will be remembeied, had completed their second 
visit to India by the 14th of April, and after reachmg London 
had settled down to the arduous task of siftmg the mass of varied 
infoimation they had accumulated, and evolvmg their recom- 
mendations therefrom, and the members of the Central Committee 
■of the Indian Legislatui’e^ were also m London assistmg in this 
work Moreover on the 29th of June H E the Viceroy departed 
■on a four months’ visit to England, — H E Lord Goschen, the 
Governor of Madras, taking over his fimctions during his absence, 
— and it was widely supposed at the time that Lord Irwm’s pri- 
mary object in leaving India was to discuss with H M Govern- 
ment the desirability of adoptmg some method for dispersmg the 
cloud of mistrust and negation with which the whole political life 
of the country seemed to have recently been overshadowed, a 
measure of support was m fact given to this belief by a Speech 
which Lord Irwin made at a' dmner given by the Chelmsford Club 
in Simla nine days before his departure, to which great importance 
was attached, and which contained the following words “ The 
British Elections have just been held, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has now been entrusted to other hands But whatever the 
differences between British parties, I know that all desire to find a 
path wide enough for Great Britain and India to walk along 
together I know too that behind the noise and dm of much 
^ The origin and functions of this body have been indicated in Ghapter T 
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pobtical controToray m India, there is even among many ivho« 
poaibon compels them to he protagonists m political battles, a 
great volume of strong and sane opinion that desires nothing so 
much as to reach in partnership with Great Britain an honourable 
settlement of India’s constitution When I go to England I shall 
seek opportunity of disenamon with His Majesty’s Government on 
these grave matters It will be my duty as I have said elsewhare 
to repreflent to ELu ifajeaty^a Governmentj tKe diflerent fftondpomti 
of tiioso who caa apeak for Indian political opinion Thu I ahall 
strive to do as faithfully na I may in the spirit and to the end 
ontlmcd in what are for me the two goveming pronouncementa of 
Bntieh hope and purpose — the familiar Declaration of 1917 and 
the Inatrument of Instmotioiui which every Governor-General 
receives from the K i n g Emperor when he aMtunes office wherein 
Hifl Majesty offinna that Above all things it la Onr will and 
pleasure that the plans laid by Onr Parliament for the progressive 
realnrabon of responsible government in Bntiah India as an 
integral part of Oar Empire may come to fnntion to the end that 
Bntiah India may attain its due place among Onr Dominions ' 

I earnestly pray ^at os the fatnre unfolds its^, we may tee the 
snie lealixation of this hope 

The Simla Session of the Legislative Assembly was held between 
the 2nd and the 21]th of September A substantial amount of 
bnsinesB was transacted dnnng this comparativoly short time but 
much of it woe of purely technical mterest and raised no major 
political issues * From among the evsnts of the period we may 
select four aa being of sufficient general importance to require 
mention here During the first day of the Session the President 
made a statement concerning the events with which the previous 
Session had temunated and read to the House a letter be had 
addressed to H E the Viceroy on the subject during May and 
the reply he had received thereto Mr Patel had proteited in 
hu letter agamet what he considerod to have been the cnticums 
passed on bis ruling in the Viceroy's find address but tho Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy m answering, stated that * Hu Eicellency 


Tiia BDlj psssed danna tb* Sessroa Indudins the Beinpd Pilot 
jjnwndment) BOh end tU Indisn SoceWon (Ameadment) DM 
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desires me to say that it was no pait of his intention either to 
criticise the ruling you had given or pass censure upon you for it 
Such an mterpretation in the circumstances in which the address 
was deliveied was perhaps inevitable, but His Excellency desired 
to confine himself to pointing out the practical results that followed 
from the ruling and to stating the action which in his view was 
imposed upon himself and upon Government for the proper 
discharge of their own responsibilities I am desired by His 
Excellency to add that he fully shares your anxiety to mamtain 
the dignity of the House and the authority of the Chair” The 
President expressed his gratifi,cation at this reply, and the incident 
accordingly closed 

The second matter which requires mention, smce it had conse- 
quences in the next Session which will have to be referred to later, 
was the announcement made by the President on the foUowmg day, 
to the effect that he had appointed a Committee of the House, under 
the chairmanship of the Home Member, to enquire mto the changes- 
that might be necessary, as a result of the bomb outiage, in the- 
methods of policing the Assembly buildings, he indicated that itr 
might be better if, instead of making use of the ordinary police, 
the Assembly employed a special staff of its own for the purpose, 
as 13 done by the House of Commons 

The next topic is one which has already received attention in 
Chapter I, namely the debates upon the Bill to Amend the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, — ^popularly known as the Hunger 
Strike Bill. The need for introducing this measure arose out of 
the conduct of certam of the accused m the conspiracy case at 
Lahore, smce their action had demonstrated that no legal means 
existed for enabling a tiial to be proceeded with when any of the 
accused voluntarily rendeied himself mcapable of attendmg m 
person, and the Bill was designed to remedy this defect In 
intioducing it before the House on the 12th of September, the 
Home Member admitted that it raised controversial issues which 
might have deterred the Government from takmg action on the 
matter were they not strongly convmced of its necessity But a 
lacuna had been discovered m the Code of Crimmal Procedure 
which, if it remained unfilled, could in future be resorted to m 
order to brmg about a complete paralysis m the adnunistration of 
3ustice, whereby not only would the law be brought mto contempt, 
but grave hardship might be inflicted on witnesses, and on such 
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prisoners, m a joint rose, qb did not adopt hunger-striie and wisKed 
'the trial to proceed in order to demonstrate their innocence The 
Bill, he explained, had pmoticnUy no retrospectiTe effect and did 
not enlarge the powers of the Executive in any way since the 
working of its pronsionfl would he entirely nt the discretion of 
•the Court The remainder of this day and the whole of the 14th, 
was devoted exclusively to consideratiQn of the measure and the 
whole atmosphere of the debate was unusually tense certain 
members m aki ng it the occasion for launching a general attack on, 
■the ousting system of Government The situation as a whole 
however had been altered by Uie abandonment of hunger strike hy 
dhe majority of the accused at XiUhore and m these circumstanoes 
the Home ifember on the 16th of September made a statement 
to the effect that the Government was willing that the Bill should 
be circulated for further opinion upon it but that it must never 
tholeaa reserve the nght to take such action m the future as lay 
within lie powers, should urgent ueceetity am© 

The last item to which we would refer was the passage of 
Eai Sahib Harbiloa Serda's Ohild Mamage Bestmint Bill The 
vonouB stages through which this measure had previously passed 
have been described m detail m earlier Beports ongin^y put 
forward as a private member s Bill it was subjected to various 
alterations and came up for ductission in Delhi again in JanunTy 
1929 At thot time however the Age of Consent Committee had 
recently been appointed and it was felt desirable to defer consadcra 
tion of the Bill /until the Committee had reported , this it did 


in August and the Bill which had now taken the form of a 
penal measure aflechng not onlv Hindus but all communities 
in India accordingly came up for discusssion in the Assembly on 
the 4th of September Its object was to diicoarago the solemni 
sabon of mamagea between boys of under 18 or girls of under 
14 years The debate was opened by a mobou for postponement 
put forward by Mr M K Acharya who argued that there was 
not suffloient information available to justify the House in 
legislating upon sucb an important problem and that the report 
of the Age of Oonseut Committee had been published too late for 
_adeqTiate eiammntion but was based on m»n£Bcient mdmce and 

a ditortod jnnrtwnna.M Tie moUon ™ ^pported by Mr W 

Nati Dutt, Mr M Swba Iyengar, Mr AMul Haye and Mr 
H Ghnmavi, some of whom urged that the BUI mrolvod nu 
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imwanautable interference by the State in the personal affaiis oh 
the people, and was contiary to the interests of the Hindu or 
Muslim religions On the othei side it was contended that the 
custom of child mariiage had no leligious sanctions behind it, that 
it cleaily was attended by deploiable physical and social conse- 
quences, and that no progiessiye self-i espectiug nation should 
now-a-days countenance the existence of such a custom within its ‘ 
boideis The stiongest speech on these lines was made by Pandit 
Motilal Nehiu, and othei speakeis in support of the Bill were 
Ml X C Kelkai, Di L H Hydei, Mr. K G Roy, Mi M. R 
Jayakai, Mr M A Jmuali, and the Home Member Ultimately, 
the motion that the Bill, as lepoited by the Select Committee, be 
taken into consideiation i\as adopted without a division, and on 
the 23id and 2Sth of September lespectively the measure was 
passed bv the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 

We have now come to what ivas, perhaps, the most important 
happening of the whole yeai Loid Irwin had landed in Bombay, 
aftei his visit to England, on the 25th of Octobei, and on the 
31st theie was published in a Gazette Extiaoidinaiy the famous 
announcement which is lepioduced in Appendix. II Unfortunately 
it was into an atmospheie alieady sadly vitiated that the 
new element piovided by this announcement was intioduced, 
but its effects, at fiist, weie gratifying On the 1st of November, 
two impoitant meetings of leading politicians were held, one 
in Delhi and one in Bombay, and despite the fact that they were 
assembled at such shoit notice both of them were attended by 
lepiesentatives of most of the political organizations through- 
out the coimtiy As a lesult of the Bombay meetmg an almost 
unanimous manifesto was piomptly issued welcoming the annoimce- 
ment At the Delhi meetmg, howevei, the moie extreme of the- 
Congiessmen who weie present urged that the Viceroy’s offer 
should be rejected, or accepted only on such teims as would have 
been incapable of fidfilment, and it was not until a day had 
elapsed that a compiomise was reached The unanimous mani- 
festo which then emerged was a cautiously worded document, which 
stated that “we hope to be able to tender oui co-opeiation to His- 
Majesty’s Government ”, but that “ certam acts should be done’- 
and ceitain points should be cleaied to inspiie tiust and ensuie the 

. - I ■ ■ ■ - ■ - ^ .1 ^ - - — y- . ■ ■ 

^ An amnesty for “ political prisoners ” was stated, in another part of the 
manifesto, to he one of these 
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co-operation of iho pmcipol political orgonuationa of the 
country Tii« statement kowever was fairly generally beliared 
at the tune to indicate that ©Toa the more eitreme groups 
would hesitate to reject the in-ntation to attend the proposed Hound 
Table Conference in London and eipress their views there on the 
future govemment of the country Moreover numerous other 
statements cordially Tfelcoming the anttouncement ha d been issued 
by responsible politioians throughout India , leaders of the labour 
movement for instance such os Mr if iToshi and Jliwon 
Chaman Lall had declared m its favour and asked for adequate 
representation at the Conference in liondon and some inflnential 
politicians m Boinbay had condemned the qualifying dauses in 
the Lellu manifesto a**indicatmg a spirit of haigaining Mr M II. 
irnn a hi having remarked that when such a change is recorded 
in such authoritative manner m my opinion it is not proper to 
receive it m a spirit of cautious incredulity ’* When Mr Gandhi 
subsequently described as conditmns *' the olauses rafaired to 
more senous doubts began to be entertained as to how far the 
co-operation of the Congress could safely be assumed However by 
the end of November, a month or so before the opening of what 
IS fcaown here as 'political week \ when the annual meeting* 
of diost of the important All India ’ organuations take place 
it was at any rate evident that all the other important political 
groups in the country including the Inherals the Hindu 
Mahasabha group the Muslims the Justice ' or non Brahmin 
Party of the Madras and Bombay Presidenciee and the Euro- 


peans were practically unanimous in their accaptanco and 
support of the oSer contained in the Viceroy^s announcement 
Lord Ijwm, at the tuna was absent from Delhi having left in the 
middle of November for a tour in Southern India but during the 
~ course of his journey he wafl informed that four of the political 
leaders who had signed the Delhi manifesto were antious to discuss 
certain points arising out of it with him as soon as possible A 
meeting was accordingly arranged for the 23rd of December, and 
on that date His Excellency received Mr Gandhi and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and also Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader 
Mr Jinnah. the leader of one wing of the Muslim party, and Mr 
Patel the President of the Legisktivo Assembly But from the 
cutset the two Congress leaders took their rtand u^n a re-mter 
pretafaon. on more drastic) line* of a oiaase m the Delhi manifesto 
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relating to tlie grant of Dominion Status, althougli to anyone wlio 
was aware of tlie constitutional and historical relations between 
the Viceroy, His Majesty’s Government, and Parliament, or of the 
political situation in Great Britain at that partieular moment, it 
was quite evident that no radical alteration could he effected in 
the offer which His Excellency had so recently made. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru, neither of whom could 
be accused of ignorance of constitutional or political facts, insisted 
that if the participation of the Congress in the proposed Conference 
m London were to be secured, its functions must be specifically 
restricted to working out a fonn of Government for India equivalent 
to full and immediate Dominion Status At the end of two and a 
half hours of discussion the various other matters arising out of 
the Delhi manifesto, such as the possibility of an amnesty for 
“ political ” prisoners, had not even been touched upon, and the 
interview was termmated 

The scene now shifts to Lahore, whither Mr Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehiu repaired, after the conclusion of their 
discussions with the Viceroy, for what proved to be one of the 
stormiest annual meetings of the Congress ever held, and also, 
perhaps, the most important It is however scarcely neces- 
saiy to discuss the pioceedings of the Subjects and Woikmg Com- 
mittees, 01 of the plenary Session, in any great detail, because the 
main question at issue, namely whether the attainment of Inde- 
pendence or Dominion Status should be the declared object of 
Congiess policy, had m effect been practically settled by the failuie 
of the cdnveisations on the 23id of December, for although opposi- 
tion from members of them own party was inevitable, whatever 
attitude the two Congress leadeis might take up, it seemed 
Unlikely that they would have acted as they did, had they not 
had good reason to believe that the general consensus of opinion 
at Lahore would prove to be in favour of adopting the course which 
rejection of the Viceroj’s offer logically implied, and that it would 
have been impossible for them to have accepted it without causing 
the secession of the extremists The proceedmgs as a whole lasted 
a week, the Working Committee having first assembled on the 
26th of December and the plenary Session having concluded on 
the Ist of Januaiy Eiom the outset it was evident that a sub- 
stantial section of the light wing of the Congress was seriously 
alarmed by the outcome of the interview with the Viceroy, and 
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througiiout the preliminaiy committee meetuigs, in wlucli the 
importnnt decisions ore really reaohed the more cantionfl represen 
tatives such, aa Dr Anson, i£r Kelknr, Pandit ^fiidnn Afn hnn 
Malaviya and ^Crs Noidn strongly emphasised the imprudence 
of complete refusal to participate in the I^ondon Conference The 
lelt wing on the other hand was equally clamorous for a more 
l>old and drastic policy urging that a mere resolution in favour 
of independence woold he quite inadequate unlput? it was promptly 
followed up by the inauguration of cml disobedienoe on an extended 
scale throughout the whole country Pronounced differences of 
opinion were also manifested over a variety of other matters 
For example ilr Gandhi's resolution condemning the attempt to 
derail the Vicsr^al tram on the 23rd of December was vehemently 
opposed by the younger and more irresponsible delegates, and it 
was only with the utmost difficulty and by a narrow majonty, 
that he ultimatoly secured its passage by tbe full Congress in a 
niodv6ed form, and his attempts to obtain assent to another 
resolution whereby he proposed to alter the machinery of the 
annual Congress meetings by reducing the number of delegates 
and lendenng the whole organisation less cumbrous, foiled 
altogether Tbe loog standing dispute between Mr Subhash 
Chandra Bose and Mr J M Sen Gupta v^th regard to the 
leadership of the Congress organisahon m Bengal also came to a 
head during the week and provoked a violent controveriy, and there 
were sharp divergencies of view over the proposal that Congress m en 
should resign their seats in the Legislatures moreover the talk of 
the repudiation of debts by a Swimj Government naturally 
aroused some doubts But all these except the question of 
boycotting the Legislatures were comparatively minor issues, and 
on the 31st of January, m full Congress the mam resolution 
concerning which there had been such protracted disonssions in 
committee was formally passed without dissent It ran os follows 
‘ This Congrees endorses the action of the "Worlang Committee in 
connection with the manifesto signed by par^ leaders including 
Congressmen, on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31ft of 
(Jctober relating to Dominion Status, and appreciates the efforts 
of the Viceroy towards a settlement of the national movement for 
Swarai The Congress, however, hoving considered all that has 
ainco happened, and the result of the meeting between Mahatma 
Gandhi Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, 
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IS of opinion that nothing- is to be gained in the existing circuiu- 
stances by the Congiess being lepiesented at the proposed liound 
Table Conference. This Congress therefoie in piirsiiauco of the 
resolution passed at its session at Calcutta last yeai, declares that 
the woid ‘Swaraj ’ in article one of the Congress constitution shall 
mean complete independence, and fuither declares the entire 
scheme of the Nehiu Committee Ueport to have lapsed, and hopes 
that all Congiessmen will henceforth devote tlien exclusive attention 
to the attainment of complete independence for India, as a 
pieliminaiy step towards oiganizing a campaign for Independence; 
and in order to make the Congiess policy as consistent as possible 
with the change of creed, this Congress resolves upon a complete 
boycott of the central and piovincial legislatuies and committees 
constituted by Government and calls upon Congiessmen and others 
taking pait in the national movement to abstain from participating 
dnectly or indirectly in futuie elections and directs the present 
Congress members of the legislatuies and committees to resign their 
seats This Congress appeals to the nation zealously to prosecute 
the constructive programme of the Congress, and authorizes the 
All-India Congiess Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch 
upon a programme of civil disobedience including non-payment of 
taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise, and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary'' 

The plunge had now indeed been taken, but it was not clear, at 
first, how far the appeal ance of unity which had been maintained 
during the final stages of the deliberations at Lahoie represented 
realitv Tor on the one hand there weie evident si£:ns that the 
more model ate adherents of the Congress were still doubtful 
whether the opportunity of attending;- the Confeience in London 
ought to have been rejected, and whether, in view of the unfortu- 
nate position in which the Congress had been placed by its attempts 
to boycott the Legislatuies m the past, a leturn to that policy was 
wise On the other hand, the attitude of the extremists was 
rendered uncertain by the fact that, almost immediately after the 
conclusion of the plenary session at Lahoie, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
and Mr. Suhhash Chandra Bose had announced the formation of a 
new organization known as the Congress Democratic Party, which 
was supposed at the time to indicate that the attempt to placate 
the left wing had not really succeeded, and that a split was, after 
all, imminent. Thus, during the first few weeks of the new year, 
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thore Memed some gronnda for hope that India might sUI be apared 
the disorders Tvhich threateaed ter 


TVhen compared witk tito proceedings at Lahore the other 
events of the 1920 political week * were not speotacmlar Eeaders 
of our previQna lasnes will recollect that in 1927 the All India 
Uufllim League, whose annual Seaaion used to be one of the iea 
tnres of this period split into two rival sections, and although 
twelve months later a special gathering of Indian Muhamniadona 
known as the Ail ilnslizn Parties Conference assembled in Delhi 
and passed n senes of very important resolutions, it left no pemia 
nent organisation behind it and by the winter of 1929, the two 
wmgB of the original hluslm League had not re-combined In 
consequence, no really representative ilnslim gathering took place 
during the period with which we are conceined and the only 
important counter attraction to the Congress Session was the 
annual meeting of the All India Liberal Pederatiou, which took 
place in iladras under the chairmanship of Sir Phiro* Setlma 
if the significance of these proceedings is to be fully appreciated 
there are two facts which require emphaus — one being that the 
Liherul Party in this country, although a much smaller and more 
loosely knit organization than the Congress nevertheless niunben 
amongst its adherents a large proportion of distinguished pnblio 
men and the other that despite its opposition to the Congress over 
ways and means it had hitherto ddlered from it very little as 
regards ends Indian Liberals are in fact as stronglv nationalist 
m their views os any other body of men m this country, ond it 
would thus be a mistake to interpret the outcome of their debbem- 
tioua during the period under review as representing any funda 
mental difference from the Congress over ultimate ideals Never- 


theless the decision of the latter to reject the Viceroy's offer and 
declare for complete independence destroyed the olbonca which 
had been eetablished between the two parties over the boycott of 
the Statutory Commission for the Liberals were strongly of 
opinion that India could become great and coherent and self- 
govenung more naturally and rapidly within the framework of 
5ie British Commonwealth of Nations than outside it and that 
the proposed Conference m London offered au opportunity for ad 
vancW tet cdong tba road rrhioh vt r^oald bo foUy to rofi^ 
The cbiof .poabera at tie maetmg of the Federatioa xrcre Sir 
Pbiroi Setbnn Sir 0 F Bomiuwamy lyar and Itr Snaarnsa 
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iiiil 'U iK coin lu-'iou an important appeal was Hsuecl to all 
tho^e who di''»'ntetl from the pol*ey .ulopteil at f/ahuio, of whicli 
the following h an extiatt “ The maich of eventa during the 
1 i-t two nmnth'i and partnnlaily tlnnnir tlie la^-t few tla)-!, nnlves 
It iinporiti\e that the Fahei d hhdeialum ■should make an a]>penl 
to those in the eonntn wlui lm\e hitlierto pinned thou faith to 
the aehievoment by Tiuhu of Dominion Status ns an integral momher 
of the British Commonweilth of Nations The annountemeiit 
made h\ His I'Xtellenes the Vnerov on the 'IDt D( tohei la-'t witli 
the full eon-'ent and aulhoiitv of Ifis Maje>t\\ Go^ei ament 
*‘\oked a lemarkdde fotding of nipon-e in the (onntn and iiom 
the Ind'au pnueea, whi<h b’d us to heheve that the '^•ilut’on of the 
<hlh( ultii with which we hu\e Inen ronfionted wa-> at last witliin 
sight rile dehates that followe«l in the Uonse of T ouls .vnd in 
the Tloiise of Commons unfoi tnnal'dy ga\e rise to a irieat deal of 
misundeist luding with legard to the meainiiLr and ellect of the 
piupose and ‘>cope of Bnti->h policy aflnmlnatod hv IIh E\ccdleney 
the Vneiov Nl\ ei tliebss those of us who leali/e the political 
couditiotib sai rounding the Laluiui Gon eminent lu England weie 
disposed and are still disposed to attat'h fai gieater signiticnnce 
and svoigUt to the authoritative statements made by His Majesty’s 
Goaeinment tlnough the Secretaiv of State in England and tlie 
Viceroy lu India, than to their cutics in Pailinment oi in the 
English Piesa As we read the situation the essential condition 
of success at the Round Table Confeicuee is that theie should be 
the maximum amount of agieement among oumelve-^ in India If 
we can secuie such agreement, our lepicseutatives at the Round 
T.ible Confeience will be able to prc'^b with oveiy hope of success 
foi complete Dominion vStatus being estahlished, subject to such 
safeguards and icseivations including the piotection of the in- 
tere-its and rights of minoiities as might be uecessaiy in the present 
conditions of India foi the peiiod of transition We hare always 
been anxious tliat in oidei to pioduce a favouiable atmospheie the 
Goveinment in India should implement the new policy by action 
calculated to lemove all causes of iiiitation and produce calm and 
goodwill We fiimly believe that the only lallying eiy wliicJi 
can unite Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Silchs, Parsis, the 
Emopeans, the piopeitied classes, and the laboming and depiesseu 
classes, can be Dominion Status for India, not as a distant goal oi 
ideal but as an object capable of achievement within the shoitest 
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poMible limit of tune In a conatitation seeking’ to give India the 
fitatne of a Dominion, there will be no diflSonlty in making ample 
provision for the safeguarding of her secon^ against internal 
trouble and foreign aggression during the period of transition 
The matnal relabona of British Tndtn and States can nlun 

be BatmfactonJy defined and proviaion made for their future xegu 
lation consistently on the one hand with the Dominion StatuB now 
contemplated and on the other with the autonomy of the Indian 
Stoles Those of na who believe in the peacefiil evolution of 
India oannot but deplore that any section of the people of th"** 
country should raise the cry of independence and involve our 
future in turmoil and confusion Believing as wa do that the 
Labour Government and Lord Irwin are in real earnest m seeking 
an acceptable solution of the constitutional problem we should bo 
guilty of utter short-sightedness and lack of atateamanahip if wo 
fail to seize the opportunity that bas been extended to us "We 
realise that the task of those who believe m Dominion Status and 
who ore prepared to work for it has become more difficult bj 
reason of the attitude adopted by one leading political orgonuation 
in India and that their responsibility has become all the greater 
but if all the other parties who believe in Dominion Status wBl 
join hands together m pressing Lidia'B claim, there is no reason 
why we should not achieve it But this makes it necessaiy that 
the internal differences which divide one community from another 
should be composed in a just and generous manner Bebeving 
as we do in pnnciplea of justice and equabty and fairness to oil 
parties and communihes and mterests we make an earnest appeal 
to all those whose objective is Dominion Status to devise a means 
of oommon deliberation If such an attempt is made and wo pro- 
ceed about our business in a spirit of give and take we are confident 
of a settlement amongst ourselves which will expedite and facilitate 
the work of the Bound Table Conference in London It is m that 
hope and belief that we issue this appeal As a necessary proh 
minary we ihnll appoint a small committee of our own por^ with 
power to co-operate with represenlahvea of other parties for the 
purpose of taking the necessary initiative ’ 

"We may now pow on to discuss some of the outstanding occur 
renecs of the Delhi Session of the Central legislature By the tuns 
the Assembly met on the 20th of January it was known that the 
majontv of Congressmen had definitely decided to obey the resolu- 
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tion regaidmg tlie boycott of tlie Legislatures wliicli bad been 
passed at Lahore, and in consequence there seemed leason to sup- 
pose that the Session would piove moie tranquil and productive 
than its piedecessois, and piovide those parties which had faith in 
constitutional methods with a good opportunity for getting to grips 
with the exceptionally impoitant issues of the moment The early 
part of the Session was however disturbed by a controversy aiising 
out of the appointment by the President, during the Simla Ses- 
sion, of a Committee, — to which reference has already been made, — 
to advise upon the ariangements foi watch and ward of the Assem- 
bly buildings The settlement eventually reached was communi- 
cated in the following letter from the Viceroy to the President. 
“ After the discussions I have recently had with yourself, the 
Leader of the Opposition and Leaders of other parties in the 
Assembly, I am in a position, on behalf of the Government, to 
communicate to you then proposals for the solution of the difficulty 
that has arisen, in the hope that these may prove the basis of a 
working agreement or convention on the matters lately in dispute. 
I cannot doubt that vou and all non-official Members of the Assem- 

«r 

bly have only the same puipose in this matter as the Local Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, viz , io he satisfied that 
adequate piotection is secured for the President and Members of 
the Assembly while m discharge of their duty, and if agreement 
can be i cached upon the practical means to secure this purpose, 
and the means adopted prove adequate for 'its attainment, discus- 
sion of general prmciples, upon which agieement might be moie 
difficult, need not arise I deal first with the question of the 
seeming of protection in what are known as the inner preemets. 
In regal d to this. Government would propose to depute to the 
service of the Assembly a senior police officer, who would be 
responsible to the Piesident for regulating all matters relating to 
the protection of the Assembly withm the inner precincts For the 
purpose of his Assembly duty, this officer might be designated, 
“ the Watch and Ward Officer of the Assembly ” In any case in 
which the special experience of the deputed officer might lead him 
to think that the precautions approved by the President were in- 
adequate, it should be open to him to consult his supeiior officer 
m the Police Department, and if such officer shares his opiiuon, he 
should so report to the President, who would forward the report 
with his observations to the Governor-General in Council in order 
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liiat an opportunity should be afforded to the authontiea concerned 
to confer with and in the apint of thm convention to odviae the 
President upon the matter In on mimediate emergency where 
auch consultation was not possible or when the officer was unable 
to take the instructions of the President the officer would be at 
liberty to take snob action, m virtue of his powers as a police 
officer OB his knowledge ot the emergenov appeared to biw to 
render necessary and in such cases it would be assumed that he 
does so with the consent of the President Government further 
recognise the general desire among the hfemhers of the Assembly 
that the Te9.ui9ite protection should be seonxed through an 
blv estabbshment and will bo ready to cy>opemte in the early 
estabbshnient ot a staff of suitable quality for this purpose This 
staff would be part of the Assembly establishment subject to the 
control of the Presideut axeroised through the deputed officer, and 
could wear such uniform as the Piesident on behalf of the Assem 
blv, might direct Until the special staff referred to above con 
be brought into existence Government wiU place at the service of 
the Assembly and under the orders of the deputed officer such 
police os may be required Such pobce might, if so desired, be 
distinguished by the wearing of a special amlet at the discreboa 
of the President Should this arrangement be acceptable to the 
Aasembh Government will arrange to depute a suitable officer as 
suggested above to be at your di^osal forthwith for the purpose 
named and I understand that you will then without delay take 
Steps m consultation with the Secretary to the Legislative Assem 
bly and the deputed officer to recruit the requisite permanent 
atafl If as I trust these proposals commend themselves to you 
and the Assembly I am unable to say, on behalf of my Govern 
ment that they would view the arrangement embodied in this ai 
an adequate* substitute for the system which has hitherto been m 
force As regards the outer precmota of the Assembly the matter 
may be examined fuither, and in the meanwhile the Government 
of India will instruct the Local Government that all orders issued 
to the pobce within tho outer precincts of the Assembly sector 
shall be iramed with tho opprovaj of the President acbng on the 
advice of the Local Govemmemt I greatly hope that with good 
will on both aides tho arrangement that on behalf of the Qoveni 
ment of India I have here outlined may furaish the means of 
rewlvinf. the unfortunate deadlock which has caused inconvenience 
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to ifembera of the IIouso, and has been a luattei, as I believe, oi 
equal couoeru to the Go^e^uuleut and (be Chair 

The next event of the Session to which wo icqiiiio to devote 
some space nas the addic'^s ileliveied by II E tlio Yiceioy to the 
niembeib of the Legislate e Assembly on the 2-’’)th of Jaiuiaiy, fioin 
whicli we ina} e\tiaot the tollowiii'^^ salient pass.iges ‘ On my 
return to this counti\ fiom lMip;Iaiid, it was nn dnt> to make a 
statement on behalf oi IIh ^Majesty’s Covtuniueiit Tliat statement 
stands as T made it, and indeed in the liglit of tlie appreciation 
which I had foimed of the pniuipal elements of the pioblem with 
which we all haie to deal, and with a full knowledge of the weight 
that must uecessanly attach to the eoiisldeied opinion of anyone 
holding my pieseut olHce, I sliouid ha\e felt that T had failed in 
my duty both to India and Gieat Ihitain, if I had teiideied aiiv 
difieient ad\ue to His Afajesty’b Goieinment, and when His 
ACajesty'a Government saw^ fit, as they did, to enjoin me to make an 
announcement on then belialf, I could have clioseii no ditferent 
language m which to make it The intention of my statement, ot 
which I beheie the puipoit to Inue been unmistakable, and winch 
earned the full authoiity of His Majesty’s Goveinment, was to 
focus attention on thiee salient points Fiistly, while saying that 
obviously no Biitish Goveinment could piejudge the policy wbicli 
it would lecommend to Pailiament aftei the lepoit of the Statutoiy 
Commission had been considered, it le-stated m unequivocal teims 
the goal to w'hich Biitish policy in legaid to India w'as dnected 
Secondly, it emphasized Sir John Simon’s assertion that the facts 
of the situation compel us to make a constiuctive attempt to face 
the problem of the Indian States, with due legaid to the Treaties 
which legulate their lelations with the Biitish Ciown, and, lastly, 
it intimated the intention of His Majesty’s Goveinment to convene 
a Ooufeience on these matters hefoie they themselves piejudged 
them by foimulation of even draft conclusions The Confeieuce 
which His Majesty’s Goveinment will convene is not indeed the 
Confeience that those have demanded, who claimed that its duty 
should be to pioceecl by way of majoiity vote to the fashionmg of 
an Indian Constitution which should fcheieafter be accepted un- 
changed by Parliament It is evident that any such procedure 
would he impiacticable and impossible of reconciliation with the 
constitutional responsibility that must rest both on His Majesty’s 
Government and upon Parliament But though the Conference 
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tjaimot OMume the duty that appertauiB to Hu Ifajesty^a Govera- 
laent, it mil Ld convened lor tlio purpose liordlj lew important of 
elucidating and liarmomsing opinion and so affording guidance 
to Hia iTajesty's Gkivemment on wliom the responsibility must 
subsequently devolve of drafting proposals for the consideration of 
Parliament It is thus evident that the intnnsio soundness of any 
particular proposals made and the manner m which the argument 
for them is presented will be more important fartora m the Con 
torence than the eiact numerical representation enjoyed by any 
of the different sections of opinion that will participate m the prcH 
ceedmgs I had greatlv hoped that leaders of Indian opinion 
would have been unanimous m accepting the hand of friendship 
preferred by His hlajesly s Qovenunent and so taian advantage of 
on opportunity unprecedented in India s history All history u 
the tale of opportunities seised or lost and it is one of its chief 
funotioiifl to teach ua with what fatal frequency men have allowed 
opportunities to pass them by^ because it may be that the opportu 
mty presented itself in a form different from that which they Bad 
expected or desired And history it seems is in danger of repeat- 
ing itself to-dav in certain quarters of India There ore some who 
have accustomed themselves to bebeve that the only thing necessary 
to place India in the position they long to see her fill is some simple 
aotion by Great Britain and who ore therefore tempted to regard 
Great Bntam os the only obstacle to the full and immediate 
realisation of their hopes Yet without undervaluing the part 
Great Britain has to piny in these matters I bebeve that at this 
moment the future well being of India as also the rate of her 


pobtical progress depends far more profoundly upon what her 
pubbo men can achieve for her m the welding mto true uniiy the 
different elements that compose her being and represent the sum of 
her pobtical thought, than upon anything that His ilojesty • 
Government or anybody else outside India may be able to do I 
am not careful to analyse the purpose of those who at a critical 
stage m India s history would counsel her to reject the way of 
reason whioh may persuade and convinco m favour of destructive 
methods the danger and fatibty of which she has already eipen 
enced m operation I have striven hard not I think without 
result to secure recognition of whnt I felt to bo the juSt claims of 
India'ot the hands of Great Bntam and at the same timo to pursue 
a pobey of day to-day administration m India that might not need 
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lossly impeiil any chance theio might bo of guiding the ship 
carrying a precious fi eight of India’s futuie into smoothei waters^ 
It has not theioforo been the policy of my Government that pio-- 
aecutions for seditious speech should be extended beyond those 
cases wheie the language used, oi the ciicumstances of its employ- 
ment, constituted an incitement to violence, or made it necessary 
to regard the speech as incidental to a movement directed to the 
subversion ot law and ot the authoiitj of Go\einment. It lomama 
my firm desiie, as it is that of llis Majesty’s Goveinmeut, follow- 
mg the lecciitly professed uish of the British House of Commons, 
to do everything that is possible for conciliation in order that 
Great Biitain and India may collaboiate together m finding the 
solution ot oui present difliculties But it is no less incumbent 
upon mo to make it plain that I shall discharge to the full the 
lesponsibility resting upon myself and upon my Government for 
the efiective maintenance of the law’s authoiity and for the pre- 
servation of peace and older. And in the fulfilment of this duty 
I do not doubt that I should have the full support of all sober 
citizens In any case, the Confeionco will be formed Tbe fact 
that some decline to take any part in deliberations so closely 
aifectiug then countiy’s futuie only throws gi eater lesponsibility 
upon, and I uould add, gives wider opportunity to, those who are 
prepared to face and solve difficulties in a coustiuctive spirit It 
IS certamly no reason why His Majesty’s Government should he 
deflected fiora their declared intention to call representatives of 
India to their coimsels ” 

But we must not devote our space to discussing only those 
events which had a bearing on the constitutional problem, the 
oidmary business of tbe Session also requires some attention. As 
will be seen from tbe footnote below* a large number of Bills, 
dealing with a variety of subjects, weie passed, and many more 
were undei consideration. The greater part of the Session was, 

* Among the Bills passed by the Legislative Assembly, exclusive of the 
Indian Finance Bill and the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Bill, which 
will be referred to later, were tbe following — ^The Indian Steam Vessels 
(Amendment) Bill, the Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Bill, the 
Indian Sale of Goods Bill, the Contract (Amendment) BiU, the Transfer of 
Property (Amendment) Bill, the Provident Funds (Amendment) BiU, the 
Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Bill, the Insolvency Law (Amendment! Bill, 
the Indian Railways C Amendment) Bill, the Indian Tariff (Amendment) BiU, 
the Steel Industry Protection Bill, the Prisons (Amendment) Bill, the Repeal- 
ing and Amending Bill, the Silver (Excise Duty) Bill, the Indian Companies. 
(Amendment) Bill 




fioprever oa usual, devoted to tio passage of the IJaiiwny and 
General Budgets The former waa presented on the 17th of Feb- 
roary and the latter on the 23th and as snbetautial eitraota from 
the speeches made re3pecti>ely by the Hon Me Sir Geoiye Jiainy, 
Commerce Hember and the Hon hie Sir George Schuster Finance 
ileniber on those tiro occaeions ore reproduced in Chapter VII 
we may conhno ourselves here to descnhing the more important 
points which arose out of the subseguent dehatee The general 
discussion on the Eoilway Budget took place on the 19th of Febru 
ary and the demands for grants were debated in detail on the 21st 
2i?iid 2dth, and 2oth and were all ultimately passed A great 
many of the points raised were naturally of no more than technical 
importance and amongst those which involved loiger issuer the 
majority were not new and have been familiar to ^e House and 


to readers of pievious issues of this Heport for some ^ears Hever 
thelesa it may not be without interest to lecapitolate here a few 
of the outstanding topics dealt with during the general 
on the 19th The debate was opened by Hr A H GhusnAn, 
who urged that the separutioa between the Bailwny and General 
Budgets was not suflciently complete and that railway develop^ 
meni was stiU m consequence, liable to irrelevant and unnecessary 
checks Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdas who followed him, sug 
gesfed that Sir George Eainy^s estimate of future receipts 
was ciTer>sanguiiie and accused the railway administration of 
extravagance particularly m conneohon with the constructiOE of 
new stations he also contended that the process of Indianmng 
the railway staff and services was too slow Among the points m 


the speech of Mr N 0 Kelkar which came next was that the 
debiting of the loss on the strategic lines to the railway finances 
was unjustifiable and that it might be borne by the Army Depart- 
ment A later speaker Itr Amar Hath Dntt drew ottcntion to 
ranouB disadvantages from which 3rd class passengers snUered 
such as the lack of facilities for obtaining return tickets, and 
Bald that the retervation of certain compartments lor Europeans 
and Anglo-In-diona increased the over-crowding among Indians, 
Dr Zifluddin Ahmad raised several pomts the most striking of 
which was a general argument in favour of State as contmiled 
with Company management for aU railways m India he also 
Stressed the desirability of purchasing less railway material ^rood 
Amongst the other speakers were Sir Hugh Cocke Pandit Hirdav 
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Natli Kuiizru, Lt. Ool. H. A. J. Gidney, Mr H P. Mody, and 
Mr. B. Das 

But wlule the debates on the Bailway Budget were, necessarily, 
of somewhat limited scope, those on the General Budget, — and on 
the two important measures connected with it, namely the Indian 
Finance Bill and the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Bill, — 
covered, as usual, an extraordinarily wide field, for the passage 
of the General Budget provides jnembers of the Legislatui’e with 
an excellent opportunity for criticizing, fiom every conceivable 
point of view, the structure and conduct of the administration, — 
of which it 18 but natural, particularly under the existing system 
of government, that the fullest possible use should be made And 
as, on this occasion, the general discussion of the Budget, and the 
detailed debates on the demands for grants, and on the Finance 
Bill and the Cotton Industry Protection Bill, occupied the major 
part of no less than twenty working days of this Session, it will 
readily be understood that we cannot do full justice to them m a 
work of these dimensions The best way to give some indication 
of the mam topics aiound which controversy raged seems to be to 
set out extracts from a few of the outstandmg addresses delivered 
by ciitics of the Government during the general discussions of 
the Budget on the 4th and 5th of March, and let them speak foi 
themselves. The debate was opened by Mian Mohammad Shah 
Nawaz, and as he touched upon most of the major points m dispute, 
we will reproduce the larger part of his speech 'verhaUm, 
supplementmg it, at a later stage, by a few selected portions of 
other speeches. It ran as follows • ‘‘ Sir, the Budget of the ensumg 
year, which was piesented in a very clear and fiank manner, 
exhibits some very disappomtmg features. The net position is 
that the Government are faced with a deficit of 5 crores and 52 
lakhs, which is sought to be wiped out by retrenchment m civil 
and military expenditure to the extent of one crore and 42 lakhs 
and by the imposition of fresh taxation to the extent of 4 crores 
and 10 lakhs. We are told that the present year has been a bad 
one, and the accoimts of 1929-30 would have shown a deficit of 
one crore and 56 lakhs, but for a special wmdfall The ensumg 
year is certamly most discouraging, and the imposition of fiesh 
taxation has caused considerable anxiety At a time. Sir, when 
there is a general trade depression throughout the woild, when 
the purchasing capacity of the Indian people has seriously dimi- 
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niahed, when the monsoona have foiled in cartam porta of tie 
countzy, and at o tune when 6ooda and loouats have done great 
damage to the crops, economy and not additional taxation should 
have been the watch word The ontfltandmg feature of the Budget 
of 1930-31 iB the imposition of fresh taxatioE on the poverty 
fltnchen people of Indio The general increase m the cotton 
dufaes from 11 per cent to 16 per cent would certainly he welcomed 
at leost in the interest of the Bombay induatnea and possibly in 
the interest of the hand loom industry But I venture to subnut 
that a farther 6 per cent protective dnty on non British goods 
should be opposed The Honoiuable the Finance ilember has been 
careful to inform ns that neither the Government of India nor the 
Assembly is committed to Imperial Preference as a principle, 
but the fact remains that liberty has been token to introduce 
Imperial Preference and on this account the Indians have no 
other alternative but to oppose this item unless and imtil India 
con got the reciprocal advantages and faoilitiea from England and 
other Dominions The increased excise duty on kerosene oil 
which it u hoped wiU hnng 35 lakhs and the import duty on 
sugar which it is hoped will yield one crore and 80 l^khs would 
certainly bit the poor and the middle daasee The increase in the 
rate of income-tax and the super tax should be opposed by every 
body Lastly Sir there is the re-mtroduction of the import 
duty of four annas per ounce on silver which in my humble 
opinion will hit the poor very much WeU Sir we ore told that 
the present dedoit is due to the general trade depression is due 
to the unrest in this country and elsewhere and that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member is compelled to resort to additional 
taxation But the quesfaon remains whether the Indian people ara 
capable of paying ie fresh revenues In my humble judgment, 
the T^dTAfiB have no such capacity to pay How Sir, the hard 
facts of the ctoation are these A great section of the people 
utterly dislikes the present system of Government. They think 
that the present system is on evil, and they threaten to launch o 
campaign of civil disobedience a campaign of non payment of 
taxes On the other hand the Honourable the Finance Member 
6ayfl that the Govemment mean to impoio additional taxation 
Hmice there are two fires —the fire of non payment of taiee, and 
the fire of imposition of fresh taxation Between these two fires, 
the position of those who occupy a central position has become 
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very dilficxilt indeed. Between these two fires, I venture to submit, 
the best interests of India will suffer. I agiee with the Honourable 
the Finance ilember when he says that the Indian leaders must 
oppose all threats of unconstitutional action and disclaim the 
repudiation of debts, and they should help Goveinmout in the 
maintenance of law and oidei But, Sir, I do not agiee with him 
at all when he says that the futuie lies in the hands of the leaders 
of non-olficial opinion, and the}^ alone aie lesponsible and not the 
Government. I say emphatically that Government are also les- 
ponsible for the present unhappy state of things in this countiy 
If the British nation, thiough her Pailiament, is not prepared to 
grant immediate piovincial autonomy, and at least fix a minimum 
time limit for the attainment of complete Dominion Status, there 
can be no peace in this country. My own conviction is that the 
Honourable the Finance Member should have waited for the result 
of the Simon Hepoit and the result of the Hound Table Conference, 
and if the result had been favourable, he could have come to this 
House and said, ‘ How the responsibility is veiy much yours, and 
you had better place your financial position on an unshakable 
foundation ’ I ventme to submit that at the present juncture, 
oui esteemed and able friend was not well advised to bring forward 
a scheme of additional taxation Sir, I have to say something 
about the military policy and the military expendituie It is a 
great shame that Indians, except an inadequate and limited 
number, are not permitted to get admission into the King’s Com- 
mission. I really do not know why Government are not accelerat- 
ing the pace of Indianization of the Army There may be a risk 
from the British point of view, but the risk must be taken in the 
interest of this country Do they mean to say that they do not 
trust the Indians? So far as I am concerned, and I am perfectly 
certain that many Indians are of this opinion, if there is any up- 
heaval in Afghanistan or Turkestan or Hussia, with a view to attack 
India, my country, all Indians will be united in defending their 
•own coimtry and the Empire I do not know why the Britishers 
are distrusting the Indians, — ^I cannot imderstand that Are they 
•distrusting the Indians because they think that there is going to 
be an upheaval in this country? I think not I think that India’s 
heart is quit© sound and that of Great Britain may be sound In 
my humble opinion the recommendations of the Sandhurst Com- 
mittee should have been accepted by the Government without any 
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reaervation whatever I£ those recommendatioiifl are not accepted 
the talk about the grant oi Dominion Status u all humbng* I 
concede that the Batuhera have brought peace to tbi? country 
I concede that the Oivil Semca uj a very efficient service I grant 
that you have brought prosperity by Posts, Telegraphs Railivays 
and large irrigation schemes But at the same tune it cannot 
bo denied that it la not a Qovenunent of the people It has many 
Jofecta which I have already pointed out and those defects must 
ba remedied and the remedy liee in the hands of the Britishers In 
the matter of the Indianisation of the Army delav has given nse 
to bitter unbelief ** Among the remarks made by Ifr Shanmu 
kham Ohetty at a laUr stage of the debate, were the foUovnng 
* Sir my attention is naturally drawn to the duty on cotton 
piece-goods in the first instance In so far as the Government of 
India have responded to the repeated call of the cotton taxtiJo 
industry for a measure of protection the proposals axe certainly 
welooma But unfortunately the situation has been complicated 
by the introduotion of Imperial Preference So far as I know 
except the voluntary preference that the United Kingdom has 
given to certain Empire products no country in the Bnhih Com 
monweaith has yet declared in favour of Imperial Preference oi a 
policy Some years back while I was m Australia on tho Empire 
Parliamentary Delegation I attended a Conference of Empire 
etateamon where the subject of Imperial Preference was discussed. 
Speaker after speaker from the Australian Parliaments said that, 
in their Tanfl pobey they would be guided solely by the coasi 
deration of the interests of Australia first and foremost And may 
W0 not be permitted to say that in the framing of our tariff 
proposals we shall be solely guided by the fi s cal and econonue 
interests of India and India alone P If it is possible to devise a 
scheme of tariff by which Indian indostnes will be able to get all 
the protection they want by which the Indian consumer will not 
bo affected, and by whioh you will give some sort of preference to 
Empire products then certainly I for one will not object to it. 
But Sir, 80 far as I have studied this aspect of the problem I 
think it IS very difficult to daviso a scheme of tanfl which will 
satisfy these three conditions that I have mentioned * ifr Chelty 
was followed by Sir Purshotamdns Thakurdas and omonpt hu 
cnticisms was this “ Sir I think it is a tragedy of fate that the 
year for wluoli promua. wero hdd out to u. by tho pr.Tlou. I'm 
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aiKO Member that tlu^ Uou^o uouKI be .\blo to gloat over 3uiplu& 
biiauceb, anti dole out all sorts of contributions to nation-building' 
tleperUiieuts .uul inalvo reinis-'ions of tiwatioii, should bo the year 
udien ihe llonomablc the Finance Mcmboi h foiecil to put before 
Us a Builget pioposinu- additional taxation gt>ing up to not Its 0- 
oioios. Us tlie llonoiuable the Finaiue Moinbei estimates, but 
luMiei to Ilb 7 cioics Thoae ucre the iiopes held out to this 
iloust alien a certain uuuencc policy had to bi* ioiced in the teeth 
of our opposition in 1927, and it i-' a tiaged} of fate foi us, but a& 
lai as the (loccrumeut is comciiied one can luiully s\iupathi/o with 
rheiu. All that one can sa\ is that while the sulteiiiig is tho 
couutic’s, Us lai ns tlie Goceimiient are conceiued, they well 
dcseico tho anxiety whieli must be tlieiis too Sir, us fai as- 
letieuchmout in civil administiatiou is coneeincd, tho Finance- 
Member has come to tho conclusion that there is not much loom 
for that. Ho liowover has frankly told us m paragraph 19 that. 

' A time-scale basis has been adopted m practically all depart- 
ments, and this is an inevitable comniitmout and, unfortunately, 
we have not }et approached anything like the peak figure ’ The- 
inci ease under this foi tho year 19d0-31 is Hs 25 lakhs 
Obcioush once sucli liboial mcieases are made on a time-scale- 
basis. Government must find it difficult to go back upon same 
Xatuially they cannot now expect any sympathy fiom this side of 
the House. When these increases, the details of which I need noir 
go into now, were made, they weie made on an extravagant scale,, 
without considering the capacity of tlie countiy to stand fresh 
taxation, and one can only insist that Government must reveise 
their extiavagaut policy even now' What is, Sii, the wmist 
feature of the Budget? The proposed taxation holds out no promise- 
to us of the money being spent in any diiection which can be said 
to he of a nation-buildiug utility One cannot help asking the 
question, have the Government of India ever had any consistent 
economic policy to follow which would build up the masses and 
the people of this countiy? The question by itself caiiies its own 
condemnation, but one cannot help asking, when the Honourable 
Member asks us to console om'selves, at the time of voting new 
taxation, that we should look forwaid to help a constructive 
economic policy. If the Honoiuable Member knew all the various 
promises made by the Government m the past whenevei fresh 
taxation was asked for, and how gieat hopes given a,nd expectations 
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raised irera sot at Qaaght os soon qm there was any dofloit to SU 
ap in the Government reoarve owing to something else happening, 
he perhaps would not have asked ns to rely npon this so much 
Is he prepared dahmiely to earmark any surplus that may bo had 
out of this new taxation for this constructive economic policy? 
I Jcnow he would say no Government mn do it. If that be so, I 
am afraid that I cannot help having to heavily discount this 
particular attraotmn which he holds ont 

In theee extracts we can discern at least the three mam linoa 
of onticiam of the budgetary proposals that emerged from the 
of detailed comment made One was the point raised by Sir 
Puxahotomdoa Thokurdaj that the financial policy of the Govern 
rnent had bean so ahort-aighted and extravagant as to leave no 
margm which conld be devoted to constructive nation-budd 
mg * objects, and the others were the attacks made upon the 
proposaifl to establish a difierential rate of duty on textile goods, 
and upon the general udmiuistrabon of nubtary afiairs Between 
the 7th and t2th of Harch the detailed list of budget demands was 
under debate and there was keen discussion on soTeral items 


Proposals for three small cuts were earned, the most mterestmg 
being that in respect of the Finance Department Demand, which 
was put forward by Sir Hugh Cooke on the ground that insufficient 
attention had been paid to the need for retrenchmeni. In addi 
tiott on the 8th a major cut was made m the Army Department 
Demand Ifaulvi Abdul Hahn Chaudhury having moved its 
reduction to Be 1 The debates on this occasion were important, 
and orousad strong feelings but there is no need to anmmanje 
them here, tinoe the extracts of Afion Ifohamnmd Shah ?7awaa^ 


speech on the 7th of Harch which we have already reproduced 
together with our general description of the nationalist attitude 
on military policy in Chapter II gire a sofflezent indication of 
the arguments put forward by the Govomment a opponents, it u 
Buffloient to say that the atatemente made on behalf of the Govern 
meat* failed to convince and that the motion mm earned b/ 10 
votts to 44 In the cirounufancee, of couno, the out could bo no 
mote than a “ geeturo ’ and on tho 1811 of March when the 
olanKa of tha Fmauco Bill come np for conwderotion, it wa« 
announced tint tin Army Boportment Demand been reelored 
full It tha GovomordJoneinl in Council, nev erthelei. the defeat 
; Su Ajpendn HI aJ»o Chapter D. p«aM 57^ 
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of tile Government on tins point ^vas significant and regiettable. 

Tlie course of the I’lnance Bill tiirougli the Assembly was not 
such as to require our attention at this stage , sis days were devoted 
to its discussion, and on the 24th of Maich, in slightly amended 
form, it was duly passed The one lemaining matter connected 
with the budget proposals to which we need refer was the passage 
of the Cotton Textile Industiy (Piotection) Bill This, as has 
alieady been indicated, gave use to acute contioveisy, — the mam 
objection raised against the Bill being that bi ought forward in the 
speeches dui'ing the general discussion on the Budget from which 
we have already repioduced extracts, namely the contention thai 
the deferential late of duty pioposed would be equivalent to the 
mtroduction of Impel lal Prefeience, and that while a self-govein- 
mg Dominion of India might be willing to grant a preference tn 
British goods, the House should lefiise to consent to pioposals- 
which had this effect, while the admmistration of the countiy^s 
affairs remamed to a large extent m the hands of a bureauciacy 
iiresponsible to the Xegislature The case foi the Bill was argued’ 
at some length by the Commeice Member, Sir George Bamy, on 
the 13th of March, when the discussion on the motion to consider- 
was opened, but smce this speech was m large measure supplemen- 
tary to that made by the Finance Member m mtroducmg the budget- 
on the 28th of February, of which substantial extracts are set forth 
m Chapter YII, there is no need for us to recapitulate his pomts m- 
detail heie Perhaps the most essential sentence m the speech was- 
the following . “ In substance, what the Government of India feel 
IS this, that the 20 per cent, duty imposed all round would raise the- 
cost to the consumer of enoimous quantities of goods which are- 
not m effective competition with Indian made goods, and that the- 
benefit which the Indian manufacturer could derive from the duty, 
within the peiiod of three years for which it is proposed that it 
should be in force, would be veiy small, the reason bemg that the 
great bulk of Biitish goods impoited mto India are woven from 
the finer counts of yarn, and it is not likely that, withm a period 
of three years, the Indian manufactuiei would be able to pioduce 
any substantial quantity ” On the 27th of March, when the 
motion to consider the Bill had at last been passed and the dis- 
cussion on its clauses was openmg, two amendments were proposed^ 
one by Mi Chetty and the other by Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, the leader of the Nationalist Party The former, to which 



it become knowit that tie Govemmeat was wiLlmg to lead ito sup- 
port, did not imply cmy for reocUmg alterahon m tbe substance of 
the Bill, since it piwpoaed no more than to remo've the difierential 
element in the proposed duty m respect of one paititmlur class oJ 
goods, the latter, however was radical and postulated complete 
equality of the duty on imported cotton textiles irrespective of the 
•oountry of then origin The subsequent debates, in which the 
principal speakers were bandit Madon Mohan Malaviya Mr IT A 
■Jinutth Mr S Aney Mr G S Hardy Hiwan Ohaman Loll, 
Jpandit Hirdav Hath Hunxru and tie Hon hie Sir George Hamy, 
were prolonged hy the mtrodnetion of a discussion on the real 
meaning of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention between the Secrataiy 
of State and the Government of India and the Indian Legislatnre 
and on. the morning of the 31st March the last day of the Session, 
^he President urged that the Government shonJd reconsider its 
position and tell tie House that it had not finally decided to drop 
the Bill in the event of the House amending its proposals The 
Qovemment, however was of opinion that snoh action on its part 
would amount, to on abnegation of its reeponsibilities and at the 
inclusion of the debate, the House divided first on Bandit Madoa 
Mohan MoluMya’s amendment which was lost by GO votes to 44, 
■and i£r Shonmukham Obetty'e amendment was subsequently 
adopted by a majority of 20 But before the Bill as amended, 
Tvas actually pas^ first Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya the 
leader of the Hutionolist Paitv and his followers and then Diwan 
Ohaman Lall and the other members of the new '^tsaraj Party 
rose and left the House At the end of the day before adjourning 
the House the President asked each member to shake hands with 
him, saying that we do not know whether the next Session will 
be held or not or even if it is held wo do not know how many of 
ns will be here ' On this painful note of mterrogalion the Delhi 
Session of the Legislative Assembly was concluded 

■Unfortunately, depressing and significant though the events of 
the last day of the ponod with whioh we are concerned undoubtedly 
were, the tale is not yet complete For Mr Gandhi despiU the 
■fact that, a few weeks after the meeting of the Congress at Lahore, 
ha had pronounced India unfit for civil disobedience bod cbnnged 
his mmd,~for reasons which we do not propose to analyse,— and on 
-the 12th of March he formally imUated the movement by setting 
^yxi in procession from Ahmedabad to the sen to break tho Salt 
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Laws Tlius by the end of the period under review, the high 
hopes which had been aroused by the constructive act of states- 
manship of the pievious October had sunk very low, and although 
theie remained many eminent and influential leaders of opinion 
who whole-heartedly deploied the action which Mr Gandhi had 
elected to take, they had no effectual means of checking it, or of 
rallymg to then support the immense number of reasonable men 
who viewed the inauguration of civil disobedience with misgivings 



CHAPTER IV 

AsncnltiDE'e and Indnstry 

Of tio two baaio human aotiyitiea Agnoulture and Industrv, 
which will form the »uhject« of thia Chapter, the former is, in 
India, by far the more important This la due to the fact which 
readers in Weatam countnea aometimM ftnd it difficult to appreciate 
that the functional diatribution of the inhabitants of India is 
radically different from that of the peopUa m the highly developed 
States of Europe or America Throughout this lub-wnUnent there 
are 36 towns which contain 100 000 persona or more and their 
combined population amounts to about SJ milbons, a further 64 
towns hold between 50 000 and 100 000 inhabitants each and 
account between them for an additional 3^ million people But 
even if we class os towns every aggregafaon of dwellingi that 
contains over 4,000 inhabitants the tot^ number of townspeople 
m India cannot by any ingenuity of calculation be computed at 
more than 33 millions and since her total population is not less 
than 320 millions almost 90 per cent of it u purely rural whereas 
the corresponding figure for a country such as England does not 
exceed 21 per cent Thus the problems of rural India, despite the 
comparatively small amount of popular attention which they 
receive both in this country and abroad are actually of vastly 
greater importtuice than the more obvious problems of the towns< 
Let us moke a brief attempt to visualue the environment m 
which nearly 200 juiUions of the country's inhabitants lead their 
hves The villages of India number at least 600 000 and of these 
the great majority are mere clausters of flat-roofed mud huts 
microscopic m scale when compared with the immense background 
of plain or forest or mountain against which they ore set. Even 
now, despite the remarkable unprovementa in communications 
which have taken place only a small proportion of these viUnge* 
liave either railways or metalled roads within several uules of 
them and the rest must be approached by rough cart tracks or 
winding pathways between the fields, of which the former alone 
can afford passage to bullock wagons and such other wheeled 
traffic as there may he during the seasons when floods do not 
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interrupt them Thus many millions of Indian viUagers aie 
according to Westein standaids extremely isolated and remote 
from the events of the world at laige Those that happen to be 
situated within^ a few miles of towns, or railways or good roads, 
are in a position to widen then outlook and acquaint themselves 
with larger happenings than those which village society provides, 
and can also maiket their surplus pioduce for consumption either 
in uiban India or abioad, but the otheis are still to a great extent 
self-sufficing, both economically and cultuially. Occasional 
wandei mg men and pedlars of coui’se pass through them, bringing 
stones of the outer woild, but as to most of these villagers a 
journey even to the neighbouring town is a seiious adventure only 
to be undertaken after much thought and preparation, the inter- 
pretation which he puts upon such casual and highly-colomed tales 
as reach his ears is as a lule peculiar Thus thioughout the greater 
part of the country the typical self-contained Indian village com- 
mimity, which has been maintamed unmodified for centuries, 
still exists, — an interesting and smprismgly intricate social orga- 
nism, m many ways resembling the chai acteristio rural unit of 
which we read in histones of mediaeval Europe, and contammg 
its landholders and tenants and agricultural labourers, its priest 
and its faqvr, its money-lendei, and a whole order of artisans, — 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, and the weaver, the potter and the 
oil-presser, — each with his clearly prescribed functions hallowed 
by centuries of tradition 

But the most characteristic feature of the rural masses of India 
is, of course, their poverty ; and we must at the outset endeavour to 
give the reader some idea of the magnitude and intiactability of 
this problem, and of the steps which aie being taken to deal with 
it To mteipret it in easily comprehensible terms, — such as the 
aveiage mcome per head of the population, — is, however, no easy 
matter, not only because of the variety of conditions that are found 
throughout the sub-contment. but also because of the difficulty 
of estimating the true economic resources of the average individual 
m a country which is passing by unequal transition to different 
localities from a natural to a monetary economy The standard 
estimate of the minimum aveiaae mcome for all India which 

O 

was made towards the close of the last century worked out to some 
Es 30 per head pei annum, and this figure is still occasionally 
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quoted m the Press oud elsewhere aa affordiug some guide to the 
average uicome to^lay, but there ib reason for holling that it 
no longer posaeases any general applicability In Ifadras, for 
example, the Statiatioal Branch of the Department of Agnculture 
published not long ago a careful calcnlafion of the average fmminl 
income earned per head by agncuUnrists thronghout the Prec 
denoy, which amounted to a little over Es 100 for 42 3 million 
persona, and investigationa undertaten in Bombay yielded results 
not d i ssiinilnr —the net psr oayit-a annual income working out 
at about Es 100 for urban and Es 86 for rural areai Tbo 
general conclusion suggested by a study of such data as ore avail 
able therefore is that there been a gradnol improvement in the 
finan cial oiroumstonces of the masses during the last few decades,— 
thongh this process has undoubtedly received a oheob whose extant 
it IS not at present possible to compute by the serious fnE which 
has recently occurred in the prices of agncultnral produce 

In any case, it is clearly a .^ct that a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of India ore stiU beset with poverty of a bud which finds 
no parallel m Western lands and are living on the very margin 
of subsistence This is indeed the normal state of the miUions of 
agnoultural labourers who do not hold land themselves and whose 
income consists mostly of oustomary wages paid in kind Such 
of them as happen to lire m the neighbourhood of towns can 
sometimes help themselves during the slack periods in ogncultural 
operatious by labouring for town wnges but m the nature of 
things this resource is open to but a small proportion of the total 
number The landholders even those who hold small fragmented 
plots, ore generally in a better position than the labourers, become 
they, at least have something on which they can raise credit 
bnt this li often their undoing for if they are not already on 
cumbered by debts inhentod from their fathers their need for 
cash in times of stringency, or on the occasion of religious or social 
festivals, puts them m the hands of the money lender and years 
may elapse before the loan can be repaid However prudent and 
thrifty the Indian small holder may be, be bos as a rule the utmost 
diffloul'ty in keeping out of debt, nnce the resources on which 
he can fall bock in bad seasons are meagre in the extreme and 
at the best of times he has to wait several months for a return 
for his labour and expenditure Of late years something has been 
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done to release him from this state of constant mdebtedness, — as 
we shall shortly see, — but the process is one of immense complexity, 
and cannot he expected to show rapid results 

Another evil which is a very grave handicap to the prosperity 
of the Indian peasant, but which has also been mitigated recently 
to some extent, is the fragmentation of holdings which is almost 
general throughout the country, owing largely to the operation of 
the indigenous laws of inheiitance In the South and East of 
India the average holding is about 5 acres, and elsewhere not more 
than half the holdings exceed even this small limit There are 
innumerable cultivators whose total holdings amount to one acre 
or less, and even these tiny areas are often split up mto a number 
of disconnected fragments, not mfiequently some of the component 
parts are so small that the owner cannot cultivate them without 
trespassing on his neighbour’s land In the Ratnagiri District 
of the Bombay Presidency, individual plots are sometimes as small 
as 1 /160th part of an acre 

Indebtedness and fragmentation of holdmgs are however mate- 
rial difidculties, — ultimately amenable, m spite of their complexity, 
to material remedies Much more difficult, smce the Government 
has fewer means of dealmg with them, are the psychological 
causes for the present state of the Indian masses There is for 
example the fact that the whole structure of traditional Indian 
society tends to discourage both the habit of mind and the method 
of life upon which the successful pursuit of economic prosperity 
depends, by implymg that the production and accumulation of 
wealth IS not one of the necessary functions of mankmd. It is of 
course a fact that the concentration upon purely material standards 
of value, which is at present so characteristic of the Western 
peoples, causes profound uneasmess to the best mtelligences ampng 
them, and on philosophical grounds it might be legitimate to 
urge that the powerful religious sentiment which causes large 
numbers of Indians to regaid their lives as unimportant items in 
the great fabric of past and future, whose only justification lies 
m the means they provide for advance towards spiritual perfec- 
tion, embodies somethmg altogether nobler than the popular ideals 
of the West But obviously this attitude is a grave handicap to 
the country’s economic advancement And even supposing British 
administrators had been so bold as to feel it was their duty to 
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disturb a state of miad which hoj persuted for centuries amongst 
hundreds of miUions of people, the task has been far bejond the 
resources which the Govenmient hitherto has been in a position to 
command 

Associated with this fundamentally uneconomic bias of Indian 
psychology is the fact that thronghout the oountiy at large manual 
labour still implies a loss of digni^ and whole castes are conse- 
quently debarred from prodoohve activities The number of reli 
gioua mendicants who subsist upon the chanty of the poor is so 
great os to impose a burden which many countnes more wealthy 
than India would not dream of sustaining And the jomt family 
system — whatever its ments from other pomts of view — un 
doubtedly discourages individual initiative and penalises the able 
and Ludnstnons for the benefit of the idle Iforeover the social 
life of even the poorest workers u characterised by what from the 
economio point of view can only be described as recklessness pro- 
bably in no country in the world where the average prodnoboa 
18 so low do the inhabitants expend so large a proportion of their re- 
sources upon socio-religioos obligations such as festivals, marriages 
and funerals Further difficulties ore raised by the fact that reli 
gions sentiment prevents the production and use of valuable food 
as a result of tbo veneration of the cow the economio possibilities 
of cattle cannot be folly exploited and they have consequently 
become a senons dram upon tbe resonrcee of the country At 
the Bangalore meeting of the Board of Agncnltore in 1924 it 
was estimated that out of the 146 million cattle then in Bntub 
India, 16 milbon oxen and 8 5 milhon cowg were allowing for 
all deductions entirely saperfluous and tbe cost of maintaining 
them IS believed to amount at the least to Bs 176 crores onnuaJIv 
which IS over four times the entire land revenue of British India 
The problem was carefoUy inveatigotod by the Royal Commission 
on Agncnltnro which was appointed m 1D2C and it was evident 
from the facta accumulated m the Commission’s Report that the 
superfluity of useless or inefficient cattle consUtutes a vicious circle 
wherein the agricultural resources of the country are being gmdu 
ally undermmed, smce the prejudice against destroying such 
ammaU u leading to a progreMivo redaction in the economic nlilify 
of the bovino popalation a. a irhclo Again the diet prescribed 
by religion* sentiment for large portion* of the Indian people 
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would he accounted in a Western country as definitely unecono- 
mical. Milk and claiified butter are bere considered to be among 
the bare necessities of life, but even a wealthy country does not 
use butter in the wasteful manner common in India Considerable- 
economic inconvenience also arises fiom the leligious prejudice- 
wbicb. still persists in many parts of the country against the use 
of animal manures, suck as 'poudiette or bone-meal, whilst on the 
other hand the piactice of burning cowdung as household fuel 
rather than allowing it to enrich the soil involves Indian agricul- 
ture in immense losses every year Again, the fact that animal 
life is sanctified by religion handicaps the peasants in protecting 
their crops against such pests as monkeys, flying foxes, squirrels, 
jackals, poicupines, and rats, and the annual loss caused by the 
depredations of these cieatures is enormous 

Yery serious also is the loss to which the country is subjected 
by the widespiead prejudice against the employment of female- 
labour It 18 of course a fact that large numbers of Indian women 
do habitually woik in the fields, and that where this is not the 
geneial practice the women of certain agricultural castes are 
permitted to do so within their own families, and it is also true 
that purdah is ceasmg to be as rigidly enforced as it was 
Nevertheless there remain vast tracts of rural India in which 
about half the population is tied to activities within the home 
and IS not available even for the urgent operations of harvestings 
upon which the prosperity of the whole neighbourhood throughout 
many months depends And so deeply ingrained in the Indian 
mmd, even now, is ^e idea of segregating women and dis- 
' countenancing female labour, that great difficulty is ex- 
perienced m explainmg that the countries of the West, with all 
their resources, could not possibly maintam their present economic- 
standards if so large a proportion of their population were practi- 
cally debarred from productive activities Yet a further difficulty 
is raised by the fact that the traditional organization underlying- 
the whole of Indian life prevents the cultivators from eking out 
their scanty resources by subsidiaiy occupations Even in Europe 
or A m erica the small-holder would be hard put to it if he did! 
not devote a portion of his energies to industries such 
as poultry keeping, fruit growing and sericulture But despite 
the fact that the cultivator in many parts of India is obliged by 





climatio condition, to xomain idlo for moro than one-third of the 
year he has hardly begun to consider the possibility of engaging 
m indostnes accessory to ngnonltnro The gravity of this state 
ot affairs has been clearly perceived of late, and many provinoial 
Govenuaentfl, aa ttb aliolj see zn Chapter X are engaged m en 
couraging the development oI cottage mdustnea JXr Gandii 
and hiB foliowera have alao been mahng strennoiu attempts to 
populanzo Imnd spuming and bond weaving and althongli thair 
estimate of tbe benefits which this single" group of activities would 
bring to rural India may be exaggerated it is at least obvious 
that valuable service can be rendered to tbe country by empbasi* 
mg the necessity of organosang aobaidmry mdustnea to occupy those 
worimg days in which agricultural activity is impossible 

Another factor which takes a large shore m the responsibility 
for the present state of the Indian mosses is health A great deal 
of attention has recently been concentrated upon tbe appalling 
mortality or debilitation of mothers and infants that results from 
the traditional methods of midwifery m India and from such 
practices as child mamoge and other customs of the counbty But 
it IB perhaps not sufficiently realised that apart from this, umu 
merable villages and townlets all over Tndig are perpetual breed 
mg grounds for a host of grave diseases such os cholera, plague, 
small pox, dysentery typhus and typhoid, which could be to a 
great extent eradicated were it not for the unhygienio habits and 
apathy of the populace — and which besides the suffering they 
cause, mvolve the country in appalling econonuo loss And the 
damage inflicted by yet another disease — -raalana, — is as wo shall 
see m Chapter VUI so great os to constitute a problem by itself 
The resolution passed m 1926 at the All India Conference of iledical 
Eesoarch Workers should give the reader some idoa of the deph> 
ruble state of public health in this country It ron as follows — 

' This Conference believes that the average number of deaths result 
mg every year from provenUhlo disease is obout five to six 
millions that the average namher ol doy. lost to loboar by eoeb 
person in India from pieventihle diseaw is not Iom than a fort 
night to thrse ivoets in each year, that the psreentage lou of 
sffloienoy of the average person in Indio who teaches a 
mg age is about 60 whereas it is quits possible to raise tois 
peicontage to 80 or 90 The Conference believes that these 
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estimates are understatements ratlier than exaggerations, hut, 
allowing for the greatest possible margin of error, it is absolutely 
certain that the wastage of life and efficiency which result fiom 
preventible disease costs India seveial hundieds of crores of rupees 
each year Added to this is the great siiffeiing which affects many 
millions of people eveiy year The Conference believes that the 
gieatest cause of poverty and financial stringency in India is loss 
of efficiency resulting from pieventible disease and, therefore, 
considers that lack of funds, far from being leason for postponing 
the enquiry, is a strong leason for immediate investigation of 
the questions ” 

It will thus be realized that the pioblem of the state of the 
Indian masses is truly staggering in its dimensions It has its 
roots in long-standing customs which inevitably make for further 
distress as the population increases, since the available lesources 
are confined within traditional limits by hidebound piecedent 
As time goes on, it may be hoped that increased development of 
these resources will gradually create a per capita standard of wealth 
sufficient for India’s growmg responsibilities as a nation But un- 
less individual initiative, combined with missionaiy effort on the 
part of the educated classes, can inspire the Indian agriculturist with 
the determination to bettei his position, it is not easy to see what 
any administration can do, beyond endeavouring to devise means 
for introducmg more up-to-date agricultural methods and for 
educatmg the masses up to a point at which they will themselves 
realize the necessity for self-help 

Some progress has however undoubtedly been made, and we 
may now proceed to mdicate what it consists in Generally speak- 
ing there is, as we have already stated, definite evidence that, — if 
periods of exceptional economic depression are excluded, — the 
prosperity of the Indian people as a whole is gradually increasing 
The growth in the number of third-class passengers on the rail- 
ways during the last decade is a good indication that more money 
must be available after the bare necessaries of lifa have been met 
than was previously the case The increased absorption of rupees, 
— ^which some years ago threatened the whole currency system of 
India with inconvertibility, — and the growing employment of silver 
for purposes of adornment by classes of the population accustomed 
, withm living memory to the use of baser metals, also seem to 
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point in tho snnie direction PerhApa more important as contn 
butory evidence of a growing economic atabili^, la the mannei 
in which dunng recent years the agncnltnral population has 
managed to survive both scarci^ and famine Dunng the nn 
nsnally bad season of 1921, for example when the monsoon was 
generally deficient and prices exceptionally depressed, the pro- 
portion of the total population m receipt of relief was consider 
ably less than 3 per cent throughout the widespread area oTected 
by drought, and the poorest classes, which on previous occasiouB 
of shortage had subsisted largely upon seeds and roots, remained 
able to purchase com when the mpee only purchased 4 seers of 
it Indications of improvement f-an also be seen in the growing 
consumption by the masses of such simple luxuries as cigarettes 
.and mineral waters , m the steady expansion in savings KwTik 
deposits, of which some indication will be given in the next 
Chapter, and in the increased membership of co-operative societies 
which will be discussed in Chapter X There has moreover been 
0 substantial increase in the value of land dnnng the last few 
•decades as a result of the development of communications and 
iiTigatioa, the registration of rates and the sense of internal 
^eouniy — this increase being considerably greater than the con 
iemporaneous nse in the price of com. A gam small indoitnes 
are springing up all over the countryside and there u a marked 
tendency for the primary manufncturmg processes of agricultural 
products to e-rtAnd to the small towns and even to the larger 
villages as the traveller goes about the countrv now, he will fie- 


quently hear from the villages ho passes the sound of o little 
engine working — a sugarcane crusher an oil presaer or a nee 
hulhiig mall Eitemal economu: iaaflnenc«s aro al»o graduoallr 
ohanKialg the condition!, of Tillogo life TOiplne hnrTe.t. am now 
in many place, be wtnJactonly marteted 

hutsteiiy development of communication, and the Indian money 

crop. ’ -Tobacco oilaeed. jnta cotton or tea -are playing an 
meieamngly unjortant part m international trad. 

^ivmg at^tion 
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societies nnder the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, which was 
designed to facilitate the introduction of village credit societies 
to replace the money-lender ; and reference to the diagram opposite, 
and to the description of the working of the co-operative 
societies in Chapter X, will indicate what progress has hitherto 
been achieved In addition, certain useful amendments to the 
law relating to money-lending have recently been made by the 
Government of India and several of the provincial Governments 
The Usurious Loans Act of 1918 allows courts wide powers of 
interference whenever they consider that the terms of a loan are 
unfair , the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, and the Land Alienation Act in the Punjab are all 
examples of legislation designed either to keep the agriculturist 
out of debt or to save him from the worst consequences of his 
position. The co-operative societies have also proved very valuable 
as a means of dealing with the problem of the fragmentation of 
holdings In the Punjab, where the Co-operative Movement has 
been particularly successful, the societies have for some years 
been carrying out consolidation of holdings by voluntary methods, 
and have already achieved some gratifying results ; 'during the first 
five years of this work alone, 39,757 acres were consolidated In 
the Central Provinces an ofifcer has been placed on special duty 
to carry out the work of consolidation, and the Legislative Council 
in 1928 passed the Consolidation of Holdmgs Act to be applied 
to one division only, which gives power to not less than half of 
the permanent right-holders holding not less than two-thirds of the 
occupied area m a village to combme in a scheme of consolidation 
which, when confii'med, becomes bindmg on all permanent right- 
holders in the village and their successors The Bombay Govern- 
ment also framed a Bill to deal with the consolidation of land 
holdmgs, — ^though subsequently it proved necessary to withdraw it 

Besides these primarily economic factors, there are also nume- 
rous cultural influences at work, which by widening the ideas of 
the Indian peasant should graofually enable him to improve his 
position. These will doubtless ultimately prove to be the most 
important amelioratmg forces of all, — although in the nature 
of things many of them are somewhat mtangible and diflScult 
to define One of the most concrete and obvious is the develop- 
ment which has been initiated m local self-government smce the 
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eatablulimeiit of the Eefonns of 1920, ttHicIi. again wiU be 
descnbed m more detail in Chapter X The viUagerB are now 
empowered to imdertake throogb the panoJiayaU, union boards and 
other small bodies, a certain amount of the detailed odministpatiTe 
work of their own immediate neighbourhood such as control over 
the water-supply, village bghtmg, and graxing rights, and retpon- 
sibili^ for the cleaning repair and instruction of local roads, 
drtuns, tanks and bridges The venous committees ore plun entitled 
to trv menihers of the village for certain tnvial offences All this 
IS designed to make the rural population consoions of having a 
new status withm the general administrative frame-work, and 
should be of considerable educational value, by developing their 
sense of self reliance and bringing into better touch with 

the district and provincial authorities Another veir obvious factor 
IS the substantial extension which htm t.aVAn place m primary 
education during recent years the mere ability to read jmts 
within the nllager^a reach the means and probably the mcentive 
to know something of what goes on ontaide his immediate neigh 
bourhood Again although very many villager* ore stiU os we 
have seen outside the range of modem means of transport, the 
network of railways and roads is nevertheless steadily creeping over 
the country's surface and with every fresh advance brings now 
interests and opportunitiea to sections of the rural populace the 
development of motor transport is particularly valuable owmg to 
its great mobility and millions of villagerB must by now have seen 
moti^ cars and realised something of their implications The im 


pending extension of air services across India is also bound in time to 
impreffi the imagination of the people anew with the power of 
the latest agencies of transport And as time and space dwindle 
before the assaults of mechanical invention* many other significant 
a*pects of modem civilixatioa ore brought to the notice of the 
villagers agents for new agricultural appliance* fertiliier*, and 
so forth, are constantly extending the scope of their operations 
and establishing themselves m places which they would hardly 
have thought of visiting some years ago, the introduction of the 
more produohTe «^antifical!j- wlectea vmaetiu of •lopla food 
crops IB attracting an increasing amount of mtelligent intereit 
oo^poxabon, and now mdortml produoU ar. “““B 
L and tranifornung habit, and unproving th. •(ondurd 
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of living. And of all tte various influences fiom the outside world 
which are in process of spreading to the villages, few have greater 
potentialities for enlightenment than wiieless broadcasting, if pro- 
vincial Governments, during the next decade or so, can adopt 
a really strenuous and elective policy for extending broadcasting 
facilities to ruial India, it should prove a wonderful means of 
overcoming the physical barriers which have hitherto separated 
its inhabitants from the progressive movements of the rest of 
humanity and proved such an insupeiable obstacle to their intel- 
lectual and material development 

It would of course be easy enough to exaggerate the actual 
and potential effects of all these various beneficial influences, and 
it is a fact that in hundreds of thousands of villages little if any 
perceptible improvement has taken place within the memory of 
living man, but nevertheless they are already operating upon a 
consideiable proportion of the Indian masses, and there seems 
legitimate reason to hope that their lange and ej0B.cacy will gra- 
dually extend 

Having now sketched in the human background, we may turn 
to consider the more technical aspects of Indian agriculture The 
factors upon which agricultural operations ultimately depend 
aie of course the nature of' the soil, and the quantity and 
distribution of the rainfall The types of soils that occur over 
such an enormous area as India naturally exhibit considerable 
variations, but four mam types can nevertheless be recognized 
among them One consists of the alluvial soils of the great Indo- 
Gangetic plam, which stretch all across the Northerly non-penm- 
sular part of the country between the borders of Baluchistan and 
Burma, these, generally speaking, are the richest of all Another 
type IS that of the black cotton or regur soils derived from the 
Deccan trap, which are widely distributed throughout the Northern 
and Western portions of the peninsula itself and as a rule are also 
very productive „ a third consists of the reddish soils overlying the 
rocks of the Archaean system m the South and South-East, — especial- 
ly mland; and the fourth, of laterite soils that occur sporadically 
all roimd the coast. But although the number of soil-types is 
comparatively small, there are veiy great diveisities of cropping; 
this of course might m any case be expected owmg to the wide 
variations of climate that occur throughout the country, but an 
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important accoasory factor le the moriediy eeoscmal dutnbution of 
rainfall, -which renders it poMible for doable cropping to 
be almoflfc universally practised The season both for the summer 
or khan/, and for the winter or raht, crops is however abort and 
tKftir yield is of course closely dependant upon the quantity of the 
monsoon rams wiich, os we sbnll indicate later in tbia Cbapter 
when we come to conaider the subject of Irrigation la aubject 
to great local variations despite the remariable regularity, 
both m amount and in date, of the average annual romfiili 
for the country aa a whole The raht crop m Northern India is 
partionlarly dependent on the termination of the monsoon not being 
premature or too abrupt To the peoples of Europe who are 
flcottstomed to irregular periods of precipitation throughout the 
whole year, the nohneas and productivity of lands such as India, 
where bo many of the twelve months are almost invariably rainless 
la sometimes difBcult to understand but in the tropic^ or aub- 
tropical parts of the world m which occasional ahgwers are of 
scarcely any agnoultural value owing to the rapidity with which 
evaporation tabes place, a climatic arrangement wherelty intense 
and widespread rainfall occurs during three or four monthf only,— 
which incidentally, would otherwise be the hottest of the whole 
year — has actually many advantages, especially when tie rainfall 
can be sappUmented by umgation 

IThe total area of India amounts to 1 166,386 000 acres, of 


which 666 996 000 ore ooniained withm the nine major Provmces 
of British India the remainder consisting of certain specially 
administered areas such as the North 'VV^est Frontier Pronnce ond 
BntiBh Boluchiaton, together with the temtones of the Indian 
States In 1927-28 —the latest year for which detailed figures are 


available — it was esUmatod. that of these 669 996 000 acres 
149 643 000 or 22 per cent were unavailable for cujtivotion, 
owing to their being absolutely barren, or unculturable, or covered 
by buildmgs water roads and so forth Host of the barren or 
unculturable lands are situated, as one would expect, in the hiBy 
tract, of Burma and Southoru ludia iu ft. 

dry aud doMrt ragioo. of ft. North Wcl A f^.r 80,086 MO 
aSc or 13 ?or cut. of ft. total, ^.ro occupied by WU Of 
th. balunc of 430^80,000 acre, or 66 ^ cimt ^ ^ ^ 

rapreaeuted tbo ar«i uTailabla for cultivutiou 61.0®^ ' 

faBow aud 166 4TT 000 coMiri.d of oolturubl. wort., that i. to 
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say of lands wliicli iiad either never been cultivated or bad been 
for some leason abandoned Tbns tbe net area actually sown with 
crops during 1927-28 waal 223,862,000 acres^, or 34 per cent of tbe 
total If, however, lands sown more than once during tbe 
year are taken into consideration, tbe gross sown area in 1927-28 
amounted to 255,862,000 acres^ Of this area, food-crops occupied 
about 207,569,000 and other crops about 47,950,000 acres Among 
tbe food-crops, food-grams, — that is to say cereals and pulses, — 
covered as much as 196,679,000 acres, and tbe other food-crops, — 
including sugar, condiments and spices, fruits, and vegetables, — 
only 10,890,000 acres. By far tbe most important of tbe food- 
grain Clops was rice, with which 76,607,000 acres were sown, tbe 
correspondmg figures for tbe millets, {jowar, hajra, and ragx), and 
for wheat) — ^wbicb, exclusive of rice, covered tbe largest areas, — 
bemg 39,162,000 and 24,569,000 respectively Of tbe non-food 
crops, fibres, such as cotton, jute, and hemp, occupied 18,811,000, 
oilseeds 16,123,000, and tbe remamder, — consistmg chiefly of dyes 
and tannmg materials, tobacco, tea, coflee, opium, and fodder- 
crops, — 13,016,000 acres 

Tbe first general qumquennial census of tbe livestock of British 
India was xmdertaken m 1919-20, and tbe second m 1924-25 At 
tbe latter date tbe total numbei of livestock m British India wa& 

216.819.000, ® tbe bovine population alone, — that is to say oxen 
and buflaloes, — ^totalling 161,146,000 Sheep and goats amounted 
to 61,897,000, and the remamder, consistmg of horses and ponies, 
mules, donkeys, and camels, to 3,776,000 Thus it will be seen 
that by far the largest class of livestock m India is tbe bovme , and 
although a large number of these cattle are, for reasons we have 
already mdicated, economically superfluous, there would m any 
case tend to be, m India, an imusual numerical predommance of 
cattle over tbe other classes of livestock, for despite tbe fact that 
one out of tbe three services which cattle render to mankmd 
throughout tbe rest of tbe world, namely tbe production of meat, 
IS, for religious reasons, of practically no value m India, tbe otbei 
two, — that IS to say tbe piovision of milk, and of means of tians- 

^ The corresponding proioaional estimate for the year 1928-29 was 

228.000. 000 acres 

“ For 1928-29, the estimated total was 262,000,000 acres 

^ Livestock censuses are undertaken in Burma and the Central Provinces 
annually, and figures for these areas are available up to the year 3027-28 
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port,— are of quits eicaptionol importauce So esMntial, mde«d 
ora the uaeo of oian ae draught aiumnli lu thu country that 
without them, both oultivation, and the transport of produce 
would bo almost impoisibla, and the necassity for the production 
of large quantities of milt, when the majority of the population 
u restnoted to a TOgetanan diet, is too obvious to require emphasis 
The syatem of land tenure in Indio eihibits almost every con 
ceivable varmtion, from immense estates containing thousands of 
tenants, to nunnte peasant holdings of well undsr an acre m 
sixe It «, nererthelesa posaible to classify the holdings into 
certain well-defined groups When the revenue is assessed by the 
State on an individnal or community owning considerable l^ded 
property and occupying a position analogous to that of a landlord 
the tenure is known as xaimndan or ‘ viUage conununi^ * , £ind 
■when it IS assessed on individuals who are the actual occupants, 
or are accepted as representing the occupants of smaller holdmgs 
the tenure is known as ryotwan Under either system there may 
be rent-paying gnb-tenonts Zamxndon tenure may be either “ per 
manently settled which meant that the land revenue has been 
fixed in perpetuity or temporanly settled ", m which case the 
revenue comas up for rension at certain apecified periods Tillage 
communities and ryotxoan tenures are os a rule temporarily 
settled, and the land revenue assessed on them is thus liable to 
change from time to tune In 1927-23 the total acreage of 
ryotwan holdings was 346 609 000 of permanently settled 
xamindarv or village community holdings 121 631 000 and of 


temporanly settled zamtndart or village community holdings 
198,818 000 62 per cent of the total area was therefore held by 
ryotwan propnetors and 18 per cent was held by permanently 
settled and 30 per cent, by temporanly settled zamtndoTt 

Of the numerous grave defects of traditional Indian agncul 
tural methods — arising largely from social and rebgious causes over 
which the Government has little or no control —and of the immense 
potentialitiBS that exist for increased productioa under more scien 
tifio management, some indication has already been given, but, 
as we have seen, the Administration has for many decades been 
endeavouring to remedy some of these deficiencies and by under 
taking m the absence of private acUvity, the functions of 
man^manure seller, agricultural engineer and implement dealer, 
has pwformed valuable Krvice. m bnagmg the mor. immediate 
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practical advantages of modern agricultuial methods to tlie notice 
of Indian landholders. But until the time of Loid Curzon’s 
Viceioyalty, "when Departments were created both in the Central 
and provincial Governments for the specific purpose of directing 
State agricultural activities, and experimental farms, colleges, and 
reseaich stations weie set up in various parts of the country, little 
had been done towards initiating agiicultural research in India 
itself The progress achieved since that date has however been 
extremely impressive Subsequent changes in organization have 
largely consisted in a gradual decentralization of the administia- 
tion of agricultural subjects, and the Government of India haa 
been divested, except to a very small extent, of all direct powers of 
control over their development in the Provinces, the provincial 
Governments being now free to cieate their own agricultural 
services But by the time these alterations were afiected, the 
Indian Agricultural Service, which was constituted in 1906, had 
already a fine record of achievement to its credit, and although 
recruitment to this Central service has now ceased, the Government 
of India IS still in a position to make an important contribution to 
agricultural progress by fostering research, which no provincial 
Government is as yet able to undertake on anything like 
an adequate scale, and the final establishment, during the year 
under review, of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
whose creation was one of the major proposals of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agricultuie, which reported in 1928, should render 
these survivmg activities of the Central Government even moie 
effective. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the lesults achieved, smce the 
date of their establishment, by the Central and piovincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, has been the introduction over a wide area 
of improved varieties of the country's staple crops It is now 
reported that the total area under such improved strams m 1928-29 
exceeded 12,300,000 acres, a satisfactory figure in itself, but never- 
theless necessarily also an under-estimate, since it is only by 
special detailed enquiries which have not as yet been imiversally 
imdertaken, that the full area can be determined The mtroduc- 
taon of these improved varieties into general cultivation has only 
been achieved by means of patient plant-breeding work by modern 
scientific methods in the various agricultural institutions through- 
out the country, and by the widespread use of village demonstra- 
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tion plota, and the peonhar snccew ot thie hranch of State 
agnontfara] aokinty jji ot coowa due to the fact that no 
Boientiflc novaltv la *o readily aecepted by the Indian farmer aa 
an improved seed, since it involves comparatively little capital ax 
penditore or nak T7lioreaa the purchase of improved iToplflm gn fjTj 
or the introduction, of improved methods of cultivation, necessarily 
mates a larger demand on hm soantv reaonrces At the same time, 
the successful introductiQn of an improved crop more often than 
not paves the way for other agncnlturol innovations and for a 
general rise in the standard of forming There is however still 
immense scope for further worlr m this directron, both by the 
development of research in plant genetics and by improvements in 
the arrangements for distributing seed which as we have seen u 
still largely undertaken by the State — or by co-operotive orga- 
nisations — Kiwing to the lack of private seedsmen 

The total ascertained area laid down to improved vonehes of 
Indians moat important staple crop — nee — h p^ now reached 
976 943 acres and m all Provincea where rice is extensively growB 
oonatant attention u given to the mtroducrtion of better At 

the December meeting of the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Agncultural Heseorch it wds decided to fcnnnlats a 
general scheme of nee research and the deiaili were to be brought 
up for examination at the meeting in June 1930 By far the most 
important nce-growing Province is Bengal which has 19 million 
acres under this crop — that is to say 71 per cent, of tie total 
provincial cropped area and the improvement of the Bengal nee 
crop has bean the principal work of the Economic Botanist employ 
ed by the provincial Government for the last 20 years As a result 
of the elaborate research work earned out at Dacca a large number 


of varieties snitabla for Eastern Bengal and also for ports of Assam 
have been brought into use Proposals are nOw under consideration 
for more intensive research on the nces of lyestern Bengal and 
particularly on the fine vane^ grown in the neighbourhood of the 
Sundarbons which forms the so-oalled ‘ Patna ** rice of commerce, 
and IS of considerable importance both for local consumption and 
for export, especially to Great Bntain where lU pop^ly is 
increafiinu In Bihar and Onssa the vanety known as Dahia 
—an early traimplaated nco — i» rapidly gaming m la-roar imeo it 
prodace, on early heavy yieldmg crop of good quality “ "‘“j 
o£ a partial ,aAey of th. nco. of Oruro threo deflniU type, of 
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medmm-eaiiy, medium-late, and late iices have been established 
and aro now being extensively distiibuted In Madras, the rice 
research station at Coimbatoie, with its sub-stations, now piovides 
for the study of the rice ciop for the whole Presidency with the 
exception of the North-Eastern portion, for which an additional 
sub-station is likely to be lequired in the near future While it is 
not yet possible to say that impioved varieties are available for 
every type foi soil and climate in the Piesidency, considerable 
progress has been made; and the area under improved strains is 
now reported to be 215,931 acres In the Central Provinces, 
proposals aie under consideiation for the establishment of 
a special rice research faim at Paipur, which is the centre 
of the most important rice growing tract, the area under 
improved strains in the Province is now reported to amount 
to 181,696 acres. In the United Provinces, a survey of the rices 
grown has recently been completed by the Economic Botanist and 
published as a memoir of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
It is stated by the Director of Agriculture that the immediate 
need as regards this ciop is a rice-reseaich station in the area 
served by the new Sarda Canal In Bombay the work of the 
Karjat rice station is now maldng itself felt in the Presidency 
propel, and important experimental work is in progress at Narkana 
on the testing of types for the new irrigated rice area under Lloyd 
Barrage Canal 

The rice crop of Burma, although it amounts to only 14 per 
cent of the total Indian crop, has an importance of its own, since 
practically half of the annual production is available for export 
either to other parts of India, or abroad, indeed, of the total rice 
exported outside India, some 90 per cent goes from Burma, and 
the movements of rice from Burma to other parts of India amount 
to- as much as 1,000,000 tons annually. Burmese rice however has 
recently met with increasmg competition in the world’s markets, 
for reasons which will be explained m Chapter YI, and although 
the area under improved varieties already reaches 323,125 acres, 
it has been decided that more energetic action is required to improve 
the quality of the crop New varieties which have been introduced 
mto cultivation during the past two years have proved to be of 
higher quaLty than those previously tried, and the produce from 
all the selected strams put forward by the Department of Agri- 
culture now stands at a premium on the market, arrangements are 
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algo being made to egtabhab a apecial nce-regaaroh atabon under a 
paddy epeoiabgt aa eoon aa it can bo financed lIoreoYar, conai 
datable attenfaon is bemg given to unpro-nng the metboda of 
marketing 

Afore attention haa been paid of recent years to the improvement 
of ike vanons millet crops wkioli, as we liave seen, come next in 
importance after nee AfiUei speeialista have recently started to 
work both in Aladras and the Punjab and selected strains ore 
being tested prior to introduotion In the Oentral Provinces some 
important investigations into the potentialitiea of the big millet, 
]o\oaT have been in progress for a considerable tune, and abont 
130 000 acres are now under unproved strains In Bombay it was 
found that the grading by simple hand sieves, of ;otcar seed led to 
■a striking increase in yield varying from 30 to as much os 84 per 
cent the best results being obtained from crops grown m the dner 
tracts Already 674 seed grading sieve® have been sold and in 
Sholapur district 300 000 lbs of fa5t jotror seed were graded The 
improvement of millets m areas of scanty nunfall where a large 
proportion of the total crop is grown presents peculiar diffionltiei 
Pinal success is most likely to be achieved by vanetal improvement 
together with the introduction of different methods of cultivation 
whereby such moiature as there is may be better preserved In 
tracts of heavier rainfall or where imgatioa u available, the use 
of heavy yielding vaneties would enable much higher yields of 
gram and fodder to be obtained especially if cultivation and 
manuring were unproved eimultaneonsly 

The annual yield of the wheat crop in India vanes from about 
8 million to 10^ million tons and os the amount required for 
internal consumption is approiiniately 8-8 million tons, there is 
eometunee no surplus available for export at olL This was the 
case during the years 1928-29 and 1929-30, when, as will be seen 
in Chapter VI, considerahle quantities of foreign wheat, mostly 
Australian had actually to be imported Neverthelea the ex 
portable surplns of wheat when it exists, is on important item in 
India's external trade Porhinately, the possibility of Improving 
the yield of the country's wheat crop attracted the attenfaon of 
the Agncultnral Departments from the outset, and, os a result, 
the ascertained area under improved strains now amonnfa to 
4 126 906 acres Alany of these strains are not only higher yiwu 
mg, earlier and endowed with better standing power than thoie 
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they have replaced, hut are definitely of high giain quality 
producing “ strong flour The now well-known wheat “ Pusa 
12 ” IS still the most important variety and has proved its adap- 
tability to a very wide range of conditions; together with “ Pusa 
4 ”, — which is also a useful type, — it has now become the standard 
wheat throughout a large portion of the United Provinces, where* 
the system of seed-supply has been particularly thoroughly orga- 
nized. The newer variety “ Pusa 52 ” has now established itself” 
as the best wheat at piesent available foi both North and South 
Bihar, and the provincial Department of Agricultuie has recently' 
taken up the organization of the seed-supply on a laige senile - 
“ Pusa 80-5 ” a le-selection from “ Pusa 80 ”, has also done well 
in some parts of North Bihar The new wheats , — “ Pusa 111 ” 
and “ Pusa 114 ”, — again yielded better at the Pusa Research 
Institute than “ Pusa 4 ” and “ Pusa 12 ”, the standard varieties, 
— ^whilst “ Pusa 12 ” and “ Pusa 113 ”, both selections fiom 
natuial crosses on “ Pusa 4 ”, gave very promising results 
Arrangements foi oiganized trials of these new wheats on vaiious 
farms have since been made As in previous years, a caieful study 
was made at Pusa of the incidence of rust on the vaiious Pusa 
strains, and the results during the year undei review were favour- 
able A number of new hybrids were under investigation either 
at Pusa, or, in the case of late-maturing types, at Karnal In the 
Punjab, ” Punjab 8-A ” continued to extend and to replace the 
earlier selection, the area under this type now having reached 

1.750.000 acres out of a total area under improved varieties of 

2.100.000 acres A number of new types are under study at 
Lyallpur with the object of providing vaiieties suitable to specialized 
conditions in different parts of the Province Another mvestiga- 
tion in progress at Lyallpur is intended to reveal the effect of the 
supply of water and of nitrates on the consistency of the gram, and 
evidence is accumulating that, provided that the lodging of the 
crop is avoided and the nitrate supply is ample, abimdant watermg 
does not cause mottlmg of the gram In the Central ProvrUces, 
the outbreaks of rust m 1927-28 and 1928-29 afforded a striking 
demonstration of the value of the special rust-resistant strams that 
had been mtroduced, and the widespread demand for seed which 
consequently arose was met to the fullest possible extent by the 
cieation of special organizations for purchase and' supply In 
Smdy “ Pusa 12 ” has already proved very popular, but a number 



at new strauu are also under trial aa it w realixed that when large 
aew areae come under perennial irrigation on the completion of 
the UoytJ Barrage Canal strong free-milling wheats which wilJ 
tw able to compete snccesafully m the world’s marhets and also 
be suitable for Indian consumption will be needed 

The area under improred varieties of cotton continned to ex- 
tend during the year 1928-29 and reached the new record of 
4^181 000 acres Research wort on cotton is portly flnnnff.<1 hy 
Provmcial Bepartments of Agnoultnre and partly by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee The most important dsyelopment of the 
rear was undoubtedly the auooesa attaint by « new t;^ of cotton 
known as Verum 262 ’ produced by Dr Yonngman, which has 
jiroved suitable for largo portions of the cotton growing tracts of 
he Central Provmcea and Berar The crop in 1929-30 approxi 
oiated to 6 600 bales of which 6 000 boles were specially marketed, 
ind it was found that on a commercial scale this cotton fetched a 
premium over Broach It is estimated that 40 000 bales of this 
cotton will be produced in 1930-31 and special marketing orrang©- 
Qients are being oigonnced in consultation with the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee The rapid spread of ** Vemm 262 ' is largely 
due to its wilt-resiffting qu^Ues In staple it is far supenor to 
existing provincial ty^ since it is suitable for spinning IS* to 
22' as compared with lO to 14* for the Comra Cotton which it 
replaces In the Bombay Presidency, the introduction and mam 
trance of pure types of cotton of good staple was continued The 
area under improved varieties is now estimated at over 1,000,000 
aores and pure seed estimated to be sufficient to sow 400 000 acres 
was produced on aeed forma under departmental supervision A 
asvere set-back however occurred in the quality of Burnt Colton 
owing to the relaxation of the restnetjons under the Cotton Trans- 
port Act, with the result that short-staple high ginning types from 
farther North have again penetrated into the best staple cotton 
areas and largely discounted the work of the Agricultural Depart 
ment. In Madras work on the improrement of cotton was conti 
nued and the new strain of Cambodia cotton “Co 2 " previously 
known as “ Cambodia 440 ”, was found to combine saUsfactoiy 
lint quoUty with yield os high as 1 000 lbs- of iopo# per acre 
undw fair ralWion Worl on tho dutnbnt.on ol unprorred 
rtraiM Oi Kortbem and -Wejtero cottono ho, aim b«n conlinuod, 
and it !• now eitiinatod that thare a« 360 000 ocrej nador difforoot 
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improved types of cotton in tlie Madias Presidency In the 
Punjab, the aiea under impioved strains of cotton amounts to 
over 1,500,000 acies, and during the year the Agricultural Depart- 
ment further extended its organization for supplying seed and 
issued sufficient for approximately 300,000 acies The difficulty 
that has aiisen owing to the adulteiation of Punjab-xlmerican 
cotton with Desi cotton, howevei, persisted, and the reputation of 
this strain, and the price paid for it by Indian mills, declined 
considerably Fortunately, the position is not irretrievable, as 
Punjab-American cotton is still grown mamly unmixed, and 
special steps have lecently been taken to organize the maiketing of 
unmixed cotton on behalf of the growers As a result of the work 
of the Cotton Research Botanist, an early type of Pun j'ab- American 
has lecently been produced which promises to be superior to any of 
the existmg strains and to be moie tolerant of the severe climatic 
conditions which are often experienced in the Punjab cotton -grow- 
ing districts In the Dnited Provinces, the research work, — 
financed jomtly by the piovmcial Government and the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, — on the control of the pink boll-worm, 
which has now been in progress foi several years, yielded very 
definite results. The damage done to the crop by this pest ranges 
from 25 to 75 per cent annually, and from a close study of the 
life history of the insect, it was found that though reinfection of 
the crop mamly takes place from live larvoB carried m seed, it 
can also occur by flight up to at least 4 miles. Experiments on an 
isolated block of land of 1,200 acres, mcluding annually some 250 
to 400 acres of cotton, showed that treatment of seed by heat was 
both a practicable and elective remedy The effect on the yield 
was immediate and obvious, and the cotton from the treated area 
fetched a premium on account of its freedom from weak and stamed 
fibre A scheme is now being worked out for securmg the co-opera- 
tion of the gmnmg mdustry m remedial measures over an area of 
4,000 square miles As a prelimmary step, an area of over 300 
square miles was dealt with m 1929, which contamed some 20,000 
acres of cotton, and although it was too small to enable the full 
advantages of the method to be realized, the results were very 
encouragmg The Indian Central Cotton Committee’s Techno- 
logical Laboratory at Matunga in Bombay, contmued its important 
woik on testing cottons for Agricultural Departments The ultimate 
problem on which the Laboratory is engaged is the correlation of 



meaflorable cJiaracterB Triti spamuig value but it incidentally 
tmdertatea useful gpuming teiU of all new cottons with which the 
Agnoultuxal Bepartmenta are arpomnenting The Committee also 
financed research cm the wilt disease of cotton, on cotton pests and 
on the physiology of the cotton plant with special referencio to the 
shedding of bolls It also contributed as usual about 80 per cent 
of the wor king expenses of the Indore Injtitulo of Plant Industry 
Buring the past two years the Indian sugorcane-growing mduj> 
fay has been passing throngh an exceptionally difficult period 
owing to the deprcaaxon in the trade that has resulted from world 
wide over productioa a brief description of the results of this state 
of affairs from the pomt of view of the Indian industry will be 
found in Cfhapter VI Soma relief is expected to result from the 
increase of Hs 1*8 per cwt m the du^ on imported sugar which 
was effected under the Budget as described m Chapter VTI and 
smce the close of the year under review the Government of India 
has refarred the whole question of the protection of the sugar 
industrv to the Tariff Board for investigation That the Indmn 
industry has not suffered even more severely from the generol 
depression has been due in no small measure to the spread of 
unproved vunetiea of sugarcane In the year 1&29 the area 
under unproved varieties was approvomat^ 600 000 acre* or 
nearly l/6th of the average cane area, the two most important 
vanetiea being those kuovra aa 8 48 * — which was evolved 
some years ago on the Shahjohaupnr Sugarcane Ilesearch 
Station in the tTnited Pnmnces from an imported seedling 
cane — and Co 213 — which until recently was the most 

sncceesful of the new seedling canes evolved at the Impenal 


Sugarcane Station Coimbatore Other new vanehea which have 
given valuable results ore * Co 290 *’ — etpeciallv in the 
United Provinces — ' Co 206 ", and " Co 2So " m the Punjab 
and ‘ Co 210 " and " Co 214 * in Bihar tTuquestionnhlv the 
introduction of high yieldmg vanehai of cane which produce pure 
juices has done much to enable the small indigenous sugar fac 
tones — and indeed the industry os a whole —to lumve Becentlv 
considerable progress m the technique of cane-brteding ha* 
made at the Coimbatore Oane-breedmg Station A large number 
of new seedlings of coufiderable merit are now oTiuInble for extend- 
ed trial, and with the aid of the Imperial CouncB of Agncdlu^ 
Besearcb arrangements have been elaborated for syitcmabcally 
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testing new seedlings in various parts of tlie principal sugarcane- 
growing "belt Tlie work at Pusa on tlie “ mosaic ” disease of 
sugarcane, wliich. lias been mentioned in previous issues of this 
Peport, was continued during tlie year A large number of Coim- 
batore seedlings were tested for susceptibility to the disease, and a 
study of the degree of mosaic infection in Noitb-West Biliai was 
also carried out Several years’ work at Pusa shows that, by 
Toguing, the disease can be controlled to a point wheie it no longer 
has an appieciable effect on the tonnage of cane, but that complete 
eradication by this method is practically impossible Another 
sugarcane disease, which appears to be identical with the “ Polckah- 
bong ” disease of sugarcane m Java, has been under observation 
for the last four years; the disease shows a slight tendency to 
spread 

The tobacco crop of India, although it covers the compaiatively 
small aiea of about 1,000,000 acres, is a valuable one Approxi- 
mately 1,000 million lbs of dry leaf are produced annually, which 
IS about 20 per cent of the total quantity of tobacco pioduced in 
the world, and 90 per cent of the pioduction of the British Empire. 
The gi eater part of the output is consumed in India, but the ex- 
port is by no means unimportant In the tobacco-growing areas 
the system of cultivation is intensive and the crop employs a good 
deal of labour for several months of the year The problem of 
tobacco improvement in India may be said to consist, firstly, in 
the production of good cigarette and pipe tobacco to meet the 
requirements of Indian factories and to replace the present imports 
of Yirginia leaf; secondly, in the improvement of the Indian cigar 
tobacco, and thirdly, in the improvement of the stronger flavoured 
Indian tobaccos used foi hookah smoking, and for chewing and 
snuff The first problem is well on its way to solution as the 
result of the work cairied out at Pusa Eor cigarette tobacco, 
fl.ue-curing is essential and also a ‘ mildei ’ leaf It has been 
demonstrated that the well-known Ameiican variety ‘ Adcock ’ can 
be grown satisfactorily both in North Bihar and in the Gimtur 
District of Madras, provided that certam relatively simple changes 
in cultural methods are adopted Curing barns for flue-curing are 
bemg profitably worked in both areas Moreover, hybrids between 
"the hardy and high-yielding Indian type, “ Pusa 28 ”, and 
‘ Adcock ’ have now been fixed and tested, and one of these. 
No 177 ”, gave a leaf whose colour when flue-cured was superior 
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even to Adcock ’ Prelmuoaiy hurnin^ and smoking t«t« were 
earned out in collaboration with the India Leaf Tobacco Develop- 
ment Company and gave satiafactory reanlta, and arrungementi 
bad been made to tast this new variety on a large ecaJe during tie 
1930 Mason Flue-cnnug expenmentfl ore in progress in Bengal 
and a barn la also being erected at the Sa-oing Expenmental 
Station tn Burma As regarda bigh gmde pipo tobaccos, the 
American variety ' White Burley has been sotiflfactonly groioi 
at Puaa and hybrids have been obtained. This side of the work 
18 perhaps of less immeKliate importance than the production ol 
cigarette tobaccos^ for the market for Empire pipe tobaccos seams 
at present to be well-suppUod , nevertheless the ultimate poui 
bilitieB are considerable Work on Indian cigar tobaccos is already 
asiablished on a considerable scale in Madras, Bengal and Burma, 
and the next step appears to be the provision of expert assistance 
in the curing of the leaf Eipenmenta in cigar mal^g have been 
oamed out at Bangpur for soma years and have recently been 
transferred to Dacca The Agnoultuml Chemist employed by the 
Government of Bengal is engaged on a study of the nicotine con 
tent of the various Indian iobacoos and the relation between this 


and their speoido suitability for manufacture into cigar and ciga- 
rette or hookah tobacco The Indian cigar making industry u 
already fairly important both from the point of view of export and 
of mtemal consumption as yet however, much of the leal lor 
wrappers ’ is imported and there is a demand for more good quality 
tobacco suitable for cigar fillers But the produotioa of 
tobacco for use in India in the form of hookah tobacco cheifing 


tobacco and snuff, naturally continues to be in many ways the 
most essential branch of the industry Here the problem is largely 
one of increasing the yield per acre by the use of selected stroins 
and by better oultivstion, — points to which, the vanoui Agncul 
tural Departments concerned aro devoting attention 

Pulses form an essential feature of the rotations m moat parts of 
India other than the great nee tracts, and play a very important 
part in the maintenance of fertihty The work earned out on the 
improvement of the various pulses is now yielding satisfactory 
results The most striking example has been the introduction of 
a more suitable variety into Burma, os a mult of which the area 
undar gnm. iw> iDcreMod from &3 000 to 207 000 ^ y"” 

Ttf Uoki lama beao haa been foond to yiald well at Tatkon. aad 
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a trial sliipment to London gave encouraging results, sales being 
effected at ^2 per ton above tbe price of tbe ordinary Burma 
wbite bean ; tbe price at Tatkon itself was Bs 6 per basket as com- 
pared to Bs. 4-8 for tbe ordinary bean Brices for Burma wbite 
beans were in any case unusually bigb owing to tbe failure of tbe 
Mancburian bean crop, and under more normal conditions it is 
probable that tbe JXoki Lima bean would fetch double tbe price of 
tbe ordinary Burma bean in Bangoon A local shipment to 
Japan indicated that tbe ‘ Moki ’ bean would fetch a premium there 
if available in commercial quantity Tbe work on Indian gram at 
Pusa was continued during tbe year and tbe isolation of imit 
species completed; 86 distinct varieties of tbe crop have now been 
isolated, and a thorough study of tbe genetics of Cicer antinum 
is now nearing completion, which will do much to enable really 
suitable strains to be provided for tbe many different tracts in 
which this important pulse is grown. Of considerable scientific 
interest has been tbe appearance of a new variety as a * mutant ’ 
from an older type, tbe change is in tbe direction of a gigantism 
and cytological investigations are being made into it Another 
important pulse, — tbe so-called “ Pigeon Pea ”, Gajanus 
indicus ”, has recently received a good deal of attention at Pusa 
owing to tbe possibility of selecting wilt-resistmg varieties from 
it, and tbe isolation of unit species has now been completed ; useful 
information has already been obtained on tbe correlation between 
wilt-resistance and certain definite morphological characteristics. 
Types whose wilt-resistance is high have frequently proved under 
normal conditions of cultivation to be heavy yielders also Apart 
from tbe work at Pusa, pulses have also been receivmg more atten- 
tion lately at most of tbe provincial research stations. 

Tbe cultivation of ground-nut, an important leguminous oil-seed 
crop, continues to expand in Burma, Madras, Bombay, and Berar ; 
expansion m tbe latter areas, where it is becoming an important 
rotation crop with cotton, has largely been rendered possible by 
tbe introduction of special early-maturing disease-resistant varie- 
ties Tbe recent fall in export prices has been a handicap to 
growers, but is to some extent off-set by tbe increase of tbe 
indigenous crushing industry and tbe greater use of ground-nut oil 
in India. Other oil-seeds have also received attention Work has 
been in progress at Pusa for some years on tbe possibility of com- 
bining, by hybridization, tbe qualities of “ bold ” seed and high 
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oil-ronient, that charaotenxo the peninanlar types, with other 
qnahtiea such as erect habit and shallow root-eystem, which are 
necessary for suoceasfol cultivation in the Gangeho alluvium The 
hybrids are now m the fourth generation and several appear to 
possess the combination of ohoraoters required Work on the crop 
os also in progress in the United Provinces the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Onssa 

In all Provinces more attention has been paid in recent years to 
the question of fertiliaerB both by experiments to determine the 
speoido needs of different crops and soils, and by demonstratioa 
and propaganda Steady progress in the introduction of green 
manuring as a method of maintaining and raising the level of soil 
fertility has been made in the United Provinces Bihar and Onssa, 
hfadras, and Bomhay In most Provinces a considerable amount 
of work, both by experiment and demonstratioa, has been under 
taken on the conseryation of cattle manure and also on the conver 


non of waste material into composts Portioularly successful 
work m the latter subject has been achieved at the Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry The use of oil*cakes os manures 
for the more valuable crops u steadily extending, and in 
Bihar and Onssa the question of utilising the fish refuse from 
the Ghilka Lake fishenes has been taken up The demand 
for arhffoial manures especially ammoniom sulphate, has 
also developed oonsiderably At current pnces the use of such 
manorea on cereals — partioolarly nee — as well os on the more ex 


pensive crops like sugarcane tobacco potatoes and vegetables, has 
become a paying proposition and in 1929 not only was tbs whole 
of the migenous production of ammonium sulphate estimated at 
16 700 tons absorb^ in India but there was a net import of 22 964 
tons Considerable experimental evidence has now accumulated 
of the peculiar value both for nco and sugarcane, of the ammonium 
phosphate type of fertilixor os compared with mixed fertiliMra, m 
areas of phosphate deficiency Steps are being taken by the 
Pertilixera Committee appointed by the Imperial Council of Agn 
cultural Eesearch to organise the collation of the remlU of 
eipenmonU on fertUisors undertaken in the different Provinces 
Steady progress has taken place in moat Proving in the 
mtrodaotion of unproved unplemenU into o^cJtunl praclicp 
Sale, of implemenU ond .pare port, tough the 
Dopartmente wer, reported to have been 41.628 and 29,843 
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H"c Uain O.iiSl to 7 Oil — 7,ir2t»; \i ha h W'-ia -'tihi in the Punjab 
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taiiou tli.it the inipiovoO nnpK'iaent .ire hcnii,'' kapt m iho, anti 
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prA itu t.n(erpn-e, — <, i.ilU in t’.un* inilP, u iteie practn all\ (In) 
''Ujipl/ !! in t)ie h ual 4 t>: prn.ii** Jirni , uho iitln-i lurt out 
llu unplc’ucnt^ or •'ell (lo'in t»n the in it ilmt nt The ■'.jltA 

thioujh t)u* Aitrn 'iltural Dopaitnunt . (liereitire, huj^elv 
U'jUi'cnt no jin>re tli in the lunt introdm (ion-> ot improv'd t\pe> 
into ne \ ireii Some iMiinuon lii* tal.en pi ite m uaent \eari m 
the U'’!, of tru'ioii, the nio-l nnirle d de\e!opnnnt taken 

plaee in Uunua nhe’'e IS traitor^ nitli plouu'hui^' latkle neie sold 
duriii'j- thi* \e.ii l'lt!S-2‘t pruu ijmlly loi u-'C alony um la whevc Oood- 
re•4^^lIn^f jtaddu » ire ^loun Con-iukialde proi^^ieia lias also 
bteu made m other bramhtt of aj;! icultural eiifjrinoering, e^pecialh 
in the ini[iro\< lacni of inijratiou welK and the con'll! uctiou of 
stiaiaer tube-uelb Tlurc u la .m in(iia'«e in the numbei of nell- 
burinpM made bv or (hruuj^h Agricultural Departments from 3,032 
in 1027-2S to d.0o2 in I02S-29, tiie number of straiuei tube nells 
iiHtallcd was SGI, of wliich 519 neie of the nea stoueuuie stuunei 
hpe, nluch pO''se4seH (he advantages of loatuig about 50 per cent, 
less tlian my othci stiaiuer on the market and of being free fiom 
the risk of elcctro-chenucal deposition of silica, ulueh in ceitam 
soils lenders many tvjies of met.ilhc* strainei ineilectne Consi' 
dtrable progress bus been irmdo in the mstallutiou of oil engines 
and centrifugal pumps foi lifting water In tbo XJniled Provinces 
27 of tbo 71 tube wells completed dm mg tbo year neio equipped 
witli power pumping plant. 

To those famihai with India it will be obvious that sucb 
improvement as has been eltectcd m the country’s agiiculture by 
tbe introduction of improved crops, now implements, and better 
methods of cultivation, can only bavo been leudeied possible by 
well organiysed propaganda and demonstration. Tbe work which 
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' ; 
had been oohiered in this direction wa* fully inveiUgateti by the 
Eoyal CammiBaion on A^cnlturo during 1927, and subsequent 
progrCM has been largely olong well-establisbed lifles Ocular 
demonstration of tba direct edvantege* of the neir meihods trom the 
point of view of tbe onltivator's own local requirement# la ibe 
fundamental principle underlying the educational activities of the 
Agrionltriral Oepartmenta In India unlike some other countne* 
relatively little can be done either by tbe supply of popular 
literature or by lectnret, — although a# subsidn^ methodi of 
propaganda the diatribubon of vamaoular leaflets in simple 
language, and the use of the oineDiatogmph and the magic lantern 
have not been neglected But tbe village demouitration plot 
remainfl by far the most important means of ogncnltural propaganda, 
and in all Provinces the trained demonstration staff bos steadilv 
inorea&ed dunng the past two years In some activity is directed 
chiefly towards demonstratioii earned out on tbe cultivator's own 
land the departmental demonstrator supervising the actual detail# 
of the improved method whatever it may be and leaving tbe 
general cuItiTation to tbe cultivator biraBeli In others, the ten 
dency is to rent plot# of land and carry out all operations under 
the eupemsioa of the demonstrator — a method wlbcdi is porticn 
larly valuable when a combinatioa of improvements have to be 
displayed Departmental demonstration farms also plav tbeir port 
m tbe organisation and m addition there are tbe district or sub- 
di visional farm# which besides providing tbe means for a certain 
amount of axpenmental work serve as centres for tbe distribution 


of improved types of seed and as headquarters for tbe district 
agnoidtural it^ Tbe Boyal Commission on Agnoultore drew 
attention to the necessity for periodically assesung tbe relative 
efleotivenesa of the various forms of propaganda employed and most 
Agncultural Departments have dunng the hut two years under 
a general survey of their achievement# Broadlv speaking 
tbe conclusion reached is that the different methods are not 
alternative but complementaTy and that the proportion of energi 
and money which should be devoted to one or other of them must 
depend ptmmrily on local cjrcunutanctj Closer relntiona hare 
been eotnblulicd witbin recent years between the Apicultur^ 
Department* nnd vanona co-oporatiTe orgnnuation* both in regard 
to propaganda ond the production nnd dutribution of improied 
seed and unplomenta , the dutnbution of Kod m particular ha* 
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lately been considerably facilitated by an extension of tlie activities 
both of registered co-operative societies, or seed unions, and of 
registeied private seed giowers who co-operate with the Agricultuial 
Departments. The following figures, which are necessarily 
incomplete, will give some idea of the progiess which took place in 
demonstiation work during 1928-29. — the number of practical 
demonstrations given, in those Provinces fiom which letuins have 
been obtained, was 47,431, as compaied to 36,010 in the previous 
yeai , the number of illustiated lectuies was 941 as against 843; 
and the number of agricultural shows that were held was 497 as 
against 340 The quantity of improved seed issued by Agiicultural 
Depaitments was practically double that issued in previous years 
As regards agricujtru'al education proper, as contiasted wrth 
demonstiatron and propaganda, the year has been distmguished by 
steady development rather than impoi’tant changes The Agri- 
cultural College at Cawnpore was affiliated to Agra University 
during the year, and the Agricultural College at Mandalay is the 
only one now existing which is not affidiated to a provincial 
University The Government of Bihar and Orissa, accepting in 
principle the recommendation of the Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture that, provided finances permitted, the Province should 
have its own Agricultuial College, has provisionally formulated a 
scheme foi the establishment of a College affiliated to Patna 
University, and placed an officer on special duty to work out details 
The scheme foi starting an Agricultural Institute at Dacca is still 
under consideration by the Government of Bengal The Agricul- 
tural Eesearch Institute at Pusa, and the Imperial Institute of 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore, which are Central 
institutions, have continued to provide facilities for post-graduate 
study in the various branches of agricultural science The 
numbers of students who completed their courses durmg 1928-29 
were 6 at Pusa and 11 at Bangalore, and at the close of the year 
the number of post-graduate students m residence at the former 
institution was 9 and at the latter 14 The question of reorganiz- 
ing the Pusa Institute as a post-graduate training centre is shortly 
to be considered by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch 
in accordance with the recommendations made by the Eoyal 
Commission 

The scope and character of the agricultural education which 
should be given in schools, as distinct from Agricultural Colleges, 
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has bean m tie past a matter of contoderablo controTewy Xh* 
Royal Communon recommejided tiat tiere ahould be no eitenuon 
of tie vocatioiial type of agneolttiral achooU snob as tio» opened 
m Bomboy and more recently in tie United Provincea But in tie 
United Provincefl it iaa bean definitely decided that tie Bnland- 
fliair agnonltnral achool will be conimaed and tie second tciool 
at Gorakhpur proceeded with, amca it is coneidered that there i* a 
definite demand for tiig fype of vocational education on the part 
of the agnoultunats of the Province, and tiat it is the duty of the 
Agncultural Department to meet it In several Pronnco* the 
** agnoultiiral bias ** type of aoiool is becoming steadily more 
popular, aa a rala these schoola are manoged by the Educational 
Department — the Agnotzltuml Department assisting hy the 
provision of trained teachers and of technical advice 

There remains the question of adult edncatioa m agriculture to 
be Gonadered In most Provinces facilities ore now provided for 
the training of adult cultivators in new ognculturol methods and 
the use of improved unplemenis, either through the medium of 
short couiftee at Agnoulturol Colleges or at departmental farms 
The range of subjects u wide and the actual arrangements made 
vary according to local oiroumBtances and needs hut it is clear 
from the repoi^ received that this development has already assumed 
considerable importance m several Provinces and shows signs of 
expanding yet further In the United Provinces there were 32 
co-operative adult education sociebee at work which were actively 
assisted hy the Department of Agriculture through the medium of 
vemaoulor leotures on agnoultuxal subjects 


In last year’s usue ol this Report a detailed desonption was 
given of the progress which hod been made towards filling one 
of the TTunn recommendations of the Royal Commiwioa on 
Agriculture by estoblishing the new body known o» the ImpenaJ 
Counefl of Agnoultural Research for promoting and (^rdinaUng 
agnoultural and vetonnary research on an “ All India *' basil On 
the I6lh of July 1928, the CounoU was formally registered under 
tt, BoRutmtaoii of 80o.eU« Act XXE of 18G0 the looogu^ 
m«tog h 0 T«g b«n bold on the 21.t and 22nd of Jon. itr 
MSA, Hydan I 0 S , hod assumed charge of his duties os 
Somtary to tbe Counoil on tho l.t of Juno and m July 3Xr B C 
Burt 0 I E , 1I;B B , I A 3 rrai appointed Agnc^lurol E^rt 
On tb« Utb of September Diwan Bahadur Sir T YijayomgbnTa 
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ckarya, K.B E , previously Member of tbe Public Services Commis- 
sion, assumed cbaige as Yice-Cbairman. Shortly after the close 
of the year under review, the Animal Husbandry Expert, — Colonel 
A Olver, C.B., C.M.G-., E.R.C.V.S., — took up his appointment. 

Immediately after its establishment, the Council appointed a 
Committee to consider means for piomoting the development of the 
Indian augarcane-gi owing industry. The intenm report sub- 
mitted by the Committee was accepted by the first full meeting of 
the Advisory Board of the Council at Pusa in December, and 
confirmed by the Governing Body in the following week ; the report 
contained a recommendation that the whole question of providing 
protection for the sugar mdustry should be referred to the Tariff 
Board, and largely as a result of the representations made by the 
Council, the Government of India, as we have seen, has adopted 
this course The Committee has also been examining m detail 
a number of schemes of research into various aspects of the industry^ 
and has already agreed on the desirability of adopting some of 
them, mcludmg the proposals for establishing a new sub-station 
at Karnal for testing seedling canes produced by the Imperial 
Sugarcane Expert, and for undertakmg special experiments in 
three Provinces with the object of pioducing a better type of small 
power-driven cane-crusher suitable for use m a village unit The 
Committee has also decided to advocate the creation of a cham of 
research stations throughout the prmcipal sugarcane belt, and one 
of them, — a station m North Bihar, — ^has now been sanctioned. A 
scheme has also been sanctioned for researches to be undertaken at 
Pusa mto the mosaic ’’ disease of sugarcane, and proposals 
aie under consideration for work upon the physiology and water- 
requirements of the plant and the insect pests that aflBjct it In 
order to provide technical assistance for proprietors of Indian sugar 
factories and advice to those about to establish new ones, the Coimcil 
has appointed a Sugarcane Technologist who will have his head- 
quarters at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore, but whose services will be available under certain 
conditions for the benefit of aU sugarcane-growing al*eaa 
throughout India. A grant has also been made to the Cawnpore 
Institute to enable it to instal a complete model sugarcane factory 
for experimental purposes and for advanced instruction in sugar 
technology. The Government of the United Provinces has allotted 
a certain number of places in its Department of Sugar Technology 
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to Btudente of other PjoTUicea aominatod by tie Impenal Cotmcii 
of Agnonltural Beflearch 

In addition to sauctiomng certain of tie sohemefl for researoh 
into the sugar industry wiioi we have described, the Ad-nsoiy 
Board and Qoreming Bodj of the Oonnci], at their meetingB in 
December 1929, aUo sanctioned a grant of fie 4 600 per annum for 
6 yeaiB to the Dniversity of Dacca for agnonltnral research and 
a grant to Dr K. 0 ifehta ^roleasor of Botany at Agra, 
of a gum not exceeding Be 46,000 spread oyar a period of three 
yeara for an myeatagation into the * BnaU of 'Wheat and Barley ** 
By the close of the year the total number of echemee for agnonl 
tnral research which the Connoil had received for consideration at 
its next meeting amounted to 30 

Among the other important activities of the Council during the 
drst year of its anitence was the appointment of two conuni^ees, 
the one to advise on the steps which shonld be tahen to deal with 
the locust menace, and the other to consider m general the question 
of the use of fertilisers m India and to collate the re^ts of 
manunal trials carnet out in diSerent parts of the country and 
suggest means whereby indigenous manunal resources might 
be better used and conserved 

The worh of the Loooat Commitiee has already progressed 
jt nfflfiifln tly for to require some dasonpiioxL When the Oomnuttee 
met early in Pehmoiy 1930 it was fortunate in having available 
for examinatioa the recommendations of the Board of Agnonltnre 
in T"dift which had met at Fusa in December 1029 and in the 
tntenm report which the Committee presented, m which the recom 
mendationa of the Board of Agnculture were accepted certain 
speciAo proposals were put forward Becoguising tho urgent 
importance of co-ordinated effort throughout India to deal with the 
locust menace, the Committee mvited the co-oparation of all tho 
Provinces States, and OeutruUy Administered Areas exposed to it, 
both in the elaboration of measures of control and m tho exchange 
of information, and os a result, a temporary Ceatral Locust Bureau 
has been established to facilitate the collection collation and 
interchange of knowledge and tho issue of special locust workings 
when necessary Tho exceptional loss caused by locnsts m tho 
United Provinces, the Ponjob, and Sind in the late summer of 
1929 had amphasued tho immensity of the problem and the fact 
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that India was experiencing a visitation on a scale unprecedented 
during tlie last quarter of a century. Moreover duiing the end of 
February 1930 the ISTorth-’W’est districts of the United Provinces, 
the greater part of the Punjab and practically the whole of the 
Punjab States weie afflicted with another severe visitation The 
Governments both of the United Piovmces and the Punjab spent 
several lakhs of rupees in dealing with the situation, and the 
adjoining Indian States weie also active in attacking the locusts 
withm their temtoiies, so that by the end of May 1930, when the 
remaining locusts had reached the flying stage, the destruction of 
hoppeis was nearly complete The visitation, however, was by no 
means over, as flying swaims were entering Smd and Kajputana 
fiom the "West and laymg eggs at the conclusion of the period 
under review But, as a result of the methods of control, and of 
co-ordination of information, that have now been established, any 
future attacks can be dealt with much greater certamty and 
promptitude At its second meeting the Locust Committee 
prepared a scheme of research into the biology of the desert locust 
and on the relative cost and efficacy of the more important methods 
of control The present locust visitation in India is part of an 
extensive and exceptional migration extendmg from the Western 
Sudan through Earypt, Palestine, Iraq, Arabia and Persia into 
jN'orth-West India. 

Durmg the year under leview most provincial Governments 
have been caiefully exammmg the recommendations of the Poyal 
Commission on Agriculture with a view to decidmg how far they 
are applicable to particular local needs The Government of India 
has already given effect to a number of the recommendations of 
the Commission and otheis are under examination m consultation 
with the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The Com- 
mission urged that the Board of Agricultuie in India should be 
le-oiganized on a broader basis, and accordingly, with the concur- 
rence of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, it has now 
been divided mto two wings dealing respectively with crops and 
soils, and with animal husbandry and veterinary science, each of 
which will meet alternately once a year By this arrangement a 
larger attendance both of technical officeis and of non-official 
authorities at the Board Meetings should be rendeied possible 

With the creation of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, the post of Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 



w}u(A }iad previouBly bean bold by the Director of tie 
Agnottitoral Eesearcli Xiwtitnia at Fasa Traa aboXiified At tha 
begmamg of the ponod imdar renoff Dr^ D Clouiton, 0 I E. 
If A , D So , who had iaJd both these appomfmenta ■ — proceeded 
on leave preparatory to retirement and Dr TV IfoEae (and robse- 
qnently, for a few weeks, the Vice-Ohairaum of the Imperial 
Ootmcil of Agnoultural Sasearch) officiated as Agncnltural 
Advuer until the final abolition of tie po 3 t m October Tie wort 
iutierto porfonned by tie Agncultoral Advuer u now undertaken 
by the Yice-Ohairman of the Imperml OonnoiJ together with the 
two fuU tune Expert Adnsers in Agnonlture and Animal 
Husbandry and the Inatitnte of Agricultural Hesearoh at Pnsa 
and the Institute of Vetennaiy fiesearoh at ifuktesar have each 
been provided with separate Directors who correspond direct with 
the Government of India 


Having now indicated some of the more outstanding points of 
interest winch arise in connection with Agnculture in the more 
limited sense of the term, we most devote a brief section before 
approaching anch allied subjeota os Forestiy and Irrigatjon to 
considering the problems of Animal Husbandry and Yetennary 
Science Ongin^y, the Indian cultivator relitA very largely on 
nature for the provuion of sufficient pasturage for hu cattle but 
during the last century or so as a result of the pertistent and ex- 
tensive increase in population vast tracts of pasture land have 
been ploughed up and the supply of food available for cattle has 
consequently beau very senoosly reduced Over o large part of 
India the livestock now have to subsist on fodder composed of the 
stalks and leaves of over npe gram crops, supplemented by a 
certain amount of stubble^raxmg and tbo fact that they are coa- 
demned to a diet of such low nutritive value which moreover is 
hardly suffloient in quonb^ for even hall the year, u one of the 
chief causes for the progressive detenorotion of the bovine popula 
tinn of India which as we have seen, u one of the gravest of 
oU the rural problems with which the country is confronted If 
cattle-owners could be induced to grow fodder crops and to 
store fodder in the green state in ido piU or in slacks or 
boms after drying as is done on Government ffin^ lhey would 
b« seoTired to lome extant agauut the deplorable Mder fominee 
that occur, ■"'hich reterfero w eerioualy not only with the progreu 
S^Lwtive cnttle-brecduiB hut oleo iri.h agncultnrel economica 
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generally. Tlioro is howo\or leasoii to hope that ainpiovemeiits of 
this Ivintl may giadually bo clioctud as a result of State eiioouiage- 
ineiu The most \alu'ihle of tin* leguminous toddor ciops lutroduced 
by the AgncuUurvil Departments is Fgjptiau clovoi or bcrsccm; 
it u now being giowu suece-^sfully m Dihar, Smd, the Ceutial 
Provinces, (ho Punjab, and the iS'orth-lVest Pioutiei Piovinco 
At Pusa, a laigo aiea of irrigated land, which wtia pioviously lying 
waste, 13 hud down to /icrnem cser^ year, after which a second 
crop of eurh mai.'e is raised Since it was fust intioduced on the 
Tarrnab farm m iOH, />ermc»i has replaced Persian clotei on 12,000 
acres iii the iXorth-Wost Frontier Province, where the practice is 
to grow clover in oveiy urigateil lieid once in three }ears Among 
the new’ fodders introduced in Bihar and Oiissa, luta grass 
{Anthistina cilista) and soya beaus uio the most promising. 
Perennial ioddeis like eleplmut guns and guinea grass aie being 
popuLui/ed lu parts of Assam The methods adopted on Govern- 
ment farms for maluug adage, wdiereliy giocn fodders aio stored in 
ado pits towards the end of tho rams and fed to cattle in the diy 
weather, wlieu gru/Sing aieas are parched and baio, is being demon- 
strated m the Milages An interesting impiovement, both m the 
jield and quality of glass, has resulted from two fauly large forest 
areas having been placed under rotational grasmg in tho Bombay 
Presidency. In an oxpoiimental arOii on the sea coast, tho yield 
of glass increased phenomenally when the fiist grow’th w’as turned 
into silage and the second giowlh was cut oi grazed oi both. 

Improvements in the methods of feeding constitute one means 
whereby the problem may be, and is being, attacked Another is 
by improvements m breeding, Foi some years the indigenous 
Indian bleeds, many of which have obvious meiits, have been 
subjected to caretul study by the vaiious agiicultuial institutions 
throughout the countiy, and puie-bred herds aie being established 
as a nucleus from which the work can be extended At Pusa, 
considerable progress has been made in the giadiug-up, by 
selective bieedmg, of a heid of Sahiwala oi Montgomeries, and 
some inteiesting results have been obtained by crossing the less 
satisfactory milkeis of tins bleed with Ayrshiie bulls of high- 
milking pedigree. At the Government farms at Bangalore and 
Wellington, most of the cross-bred cows are now sired by Indian 
bulls of good productive pedigree, and special herds of Sindhi cows 
are being built up , and at Karnal substantial progress bas been 
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there li a Imut beyond which these direct and obviouB beneflU 
cannot be obtained by the rural population without the *aonfice of 
certain ultimate advantagea which are eren more important, a 
balance must in fact be ttrnofc whereby forests are proserred as well 
as exploited and the extent of new planting and of maintenance 
must bo at leant proportionate to the depredations if gra^e loise* 
ore not to be incurred Neglect of her forest* in the past “has 
caused India senoua and permanent disadvantage The histono 
forests of the Gangetio plain have been sadly depleted and although 
in soma places their disappearance has mr^o room for cultivation, 
in others the once wooded slopes and plains are now barren and 
desolate As the travelleT goes about o^er parts of the countrv he 
will observe many examples of the deplorable resnlta of the reckless 
or Ignorant misuse of nature's ptoviaion of forest trees and the 
lesser growths of brushwood and scrub, ravine* and barren land* 
will be noticed from which falling sore© or sand la steadily encroach 
mg on areas of good silt and m new atenle hiUs famt traces will 
be seen of dunmuUve irrigation channels where springs and 
streams, long since dned np enabled a vanished population to reap 
a harvest from ground which at present yields nothing better than 
cactus or dwarf palm Fortunat^y the forests that drape the high 
bills m which India's magnificent rivers ns© ore too vast and 
maccessible to have suffered mnch from human inroads , but had it 


been poasihlo to despoil them it i* certain that many of the great 
Irrigation Schemes which we shall ihortly desenb© and which of 
course depend for then existenc© on a regular and sufficient supply 
of nver water could not have matennlusd and the uumenie 
henefits which they ore coufemng on the country would have been 
lost The process of deforestotxon throughout the country as a 
whole must however have been in progress for ma n y centnne* 
before steps ware taken to prevent it, and it* senou* effects begun 
to he unmistakably revealed when the population started increaimg 
Bubstantially und« the stabilued condition* of British rul^ bew 
demands for fuel, the extension of tiUoge and the increase of herds, 
the need for constrnctional timber; — all these requirements raused 
a fierce onslaught upon the forest area* But happUy the danger 
wa, percoived b«for« really irrapBrablo damage wo. done, and India 
conwHinenUy to. the credit of baring been the fir.t part of the 
Em^ in which the prcMrration of fore*U «. «noa.ly taken m 

hand 
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The ultimate advantages wMcli result horn the proper preserva- 
tion and administration of the country’s wooded areas are two 
The first, at which we have already hinted, arises from the profound 
eft’ect which forests have upon the character of the climate, the 
extent and distribution of rainfall, and the depth and quality of 
the soil The mere existence of large tracts of growing timber is 
in itself sufficient to stimulate a gi eater amount of piecipitation 
than would otherwise occui’, since trees in the ordinary processes of 
then metabolism transpire large quantities of water vapour into 
the atmosphere, and should the atmospheric moistuie be already 
near the point of condensation, rainfall will probably be induced 
Thus in those parts of the woild in which the humidity of the air- 
currents is not very pronounced, the occurrence of rainfall, — 
which IS of course the fundamental factor upon which all agricul- 
tural operations are based, — is intimately dependent upon the 
existence, especially in the hills, of an adequate amount of wood- 
land, and there seems good reason to believe that within quite 
recent times the productivity of the soil and the density of popula- 
tion over large portions of the earth’s surface, such as Greece and 
Tunisia and other regions bordering on the Mediterranean basin, 
for example, have been radically altered by the destruction of 
forests and the desiccation which has consequently ensued More- 
over, besides stimulating precipitation, forests pieserve the moisture 
for good purposes after it has actually fallen, by absorbing it and 
doling it out gradually, instead of letting it inn away to waste, 
and this in turn tends to prevent the occurrence of serious floods and 
the formation of gorges and ravines And not only do they bind 
the valuable surface soil together with their roots and therefoie 
save it from being gradually washed into the rivers, but by the 
formation of rich vegetable moulds they directly increase its 
fertility. 

The other benefit which results fiom the possession of well- 
tended forests is of course the revenue obtainable from the sale of 
the more important forest products In India the great variations 
of climate result in the existence throughout the country of widely 
different types of woodland, — such as the characteristic teak-grow- 
ing areas of Burma and Southern India, the famous conifer forests 
of the lower Himalayas, and the dense ever-green vegetation of 
the humid districts to the East and around the coasts. But hitherto 
it has only been possible to exploit a very small pioportion of the 
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countr/ s envrmoufl foreut areas for the eitmctwn of tunher, owin^ 
to the diffiaalty of tmdertaking transport from the lemota and 
diffioult regions m wluoh moat of them are situated, — and also to the 
fact that natural seasoning cannot be profltablj resorted to in a 
sub-tropical olimate In consequence there is an enormous -mist- 
age of good timber for -which no commaroial use at present be 
found Numerous eudea-roure have of course been made to xednce 
this loss and an interesting expemnent was recently undertaken 
by the Porest Department in the iladras Presidency whereby a 
enbstantial quantity of modem logging machinery saw mills, and 
seasoning ta i n s was ingtalled m some of the more accessible forests 
but -unfortunately it la obvious that undertakings of thia kind 
cannot do more than touch the fringe of the problem and that the 
remoteness of the majority of the forests from all practicable means 
of transport must continue to prevent their full economic exploita 
tion for an indefinite period The best known and most profitable 
of the timbers grown in the forests are teak, deodar and s^ -which 
ore used for construcfaonal work toon, podauk and pyiniado 
deoorati-ve woods such as rosewood and ebony and sandalwood, 
which 18 exceptionally valuable owing to the high pncas 
obtained for its oil In addition however there bos been a 
remarkable expansion during recent years — largely os a result of 
the Wembley Exhibition and the work on the new India House in 
I/ondon —in the market for the less famous timbers such as koko 


Indian laurel pymma and gorjan and the value of exports from 
this country of ail classes of woods exclusive of teak have increased 
from Rs 17 lakhs in 1920-21 to Rs 27 lakhs in 1929-30 But apart 
from the trade in timber, a -very considerable revenue is derived 
from the sale of subsidiary forest products Perhaps the most 
mterestmg of these owing to itfl enormous poteatial importance 
18 bamboo which besides the variety of obnons uses to which it is 


put, can now --as a result of 8omo remarkable research work aduev 
ed at the Poreatry Institute at Dehra Dun —be monufactured into 
paper pulp of satisfactory quality la view of the immenw areas 
over which bamboo is grown the importance of thu discovery needs 
flo emphasis, and there is already reason to look forward with con- 
fidence to a tune when a large proportion of the po^r now import 
ed —its annual value amounts to between Rs 2 and 3 crores — wiU 
bo’mannfaotarsd m India Invealigation. a£ D«hra Dun during 
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tlie year under review demonstiated tliat it sliould be possible to 
mannfactnie even badly mildewed bamboo into clean wiiite paper on 
ordmary commercial lines Amongst tbe other mmor forest pro- 
ducts aie laCj tanning mateiials, essential oils, turpentme, and 
rosm, — all of wbicb have established themselves firmly in the 
markets of the world Private concerns in India aie interestmg 
themselves moie and more in the commercial possibilities of the 
country’s foiests, and are developing the extraction of timber, the 
manufacture of matches and ply-wood and the production of paper- 
pulp Greneially speaking, so far as minor industries are concern- 
ed, the Government limits itself to the mamtenance of model msti- 
tutions thiough which instruction is imparted m the latest methods 
of work Of the value of the trade in lac we shall see something 
in Chapter T1 ; and as regards rosin and turpentme there has been 
a steady mcrease in mdigenous production duimg recent years, 
with the lesult that, except for small quantities purchased mostly 
fiom America for special purposes, imports of both these commodi- 
ties have for some time practically ceased The Indian rosm and 
turpentme mdustry is mdeed quite capable of meeting all the 
requirements of the mternal* market, but as the demand for rosm 
is greater than that for tui’pentme, and as, m manufacturmg rosm, 
turpentme m excess of what can be consumed m India is produced, 
an external market for the latter commodity has to be foimd, and 
this, recently, has proved difficult Between about 1916 and 1922, 
world-prices for turpentme were exceptionally high, and the pro- 
duction and use of substitutes was thus greatly stimulated; these, 
at first, were of poor quality, but remarkable improvements were 
soon effected, and, m addition, many of them are obtamable as by- 
products of othei manufactures and can consequently be sold 
extremely cheap Moreover, durmg recent years, there has been 
serious over-production of tuipentme itself m America, as a result 
of which prices have slumped from 48f cents per American gallon 
m 1928 to 38 cents m 1930. It is therefore not easy at present to 
market Indian turpentme at a profit, and tappmg for rosm m some 
parts of the countiy, — as for mstance m the Kumaun pme forests, 
— has had to be slowed down 

There was of course a considerable peiiod durmg which the sur- 
plus earned by the Borest Department was comparatively small, 
although it 13 noteworthy that as far back as 1867 it amounted to 
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Hfl 17 laklia and in recent years it kas been really substantial — 
a fact which is the more satisfactory when we recoil the peculiar 
geographical and olimatio conditions under which Porcstry is con 
ducted in India and that m the United States and Canada where 
such difficulties are leas the forests remain unremunerative The 
net profit denred from the country's forests for the year 1928-29 
amounted to no less than Us 2 \ crores nevertheless it would have 
been very mucb larger than this had ampler funds been available 
for development m the past. It is true that large tracts of forest 
ore of such poor quality that they can never yield much profit but 
at the same time there is no essential reason why the average net 
annual yield of the forests as a whole should not be substantially 
more than the present figure of 2 annas per acre Some of the 
more fortunately situated forests have given a return of as much 
as Hi 16 per acre par annum under intensive management, and 
were it possible to increase the average annu n l yield of the forests 
as a whole to a figure very much less than this the net return to 
the State even were there no increase in acreage would obviously 
amount to an enormous sum In New Zealand some yean ago the 
intereatuLg expenmeat was made of raising hy means of loon the 
funds which were not available from revenue for forest develop* 
mant and there seems little doubt that were such a policy prach 
cable in India the investment would in the end prove immensely 
remunerative At present no nlora than about a third of the volt 
area under the control of the Porost Department is dedicated to the 
production of saleable timber and soientlfio experts are agreed that 
by increasing the acreage administered with a view to profit by 
improvmg the quality of the stock and its resistance to disease, 
adopting better methods of extracting and marketing and giving 
greater attention to minor forest products it would he quite prao- 
ticablo were the money available to make the forests of India one 
of the most substantial sources of her revenue Under present cir 
oumstonces we are confronted with the paradox that despite her 
enormous resources she is in the balance an importer of timber 
although it IB unquestionable that under a more intensive system 
of exploitation and hy the discovery of new uses for timber at pre- 
Bont unmarketable she could easily produce ample for her own 
needs and leave a handsome surplus for export But even as things 
are, and without the expenditure of largo sums of monev, it u 
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possible to look forward to the immediate commercial futuie of tbe 
Indian Forests with confidence As we have seen, there has al- 
ready been a very satisfactory increase in the sale for the lesser- 
known Indian timbers, and in view of their intrinsic merits there is 
every reason to hope that this will continue The discoveries at 
Dehra Dun of the possibility of manufacturing paper from bamboos 
should soon begin to yield financial results, and much valuable work 
18 being done there in a multitude of other ways, such as the conver- 
sion of wood pitches into road tars, the adaptation of the waste pro- 
ducts of the tui'pentme industry to commercial uses, and experi- 
ments into the suitability of various Indian timbers for the manu- 
facture of fibres and matches and of high-quality wood-work such as 
panellmg, furniture, bobbins, gun-carriages and rifles, which 
hitherto have had to be imported Moieover fiom the geographical 
pomt of view India is excellently situated for increasing her ship- 
ments of timber overseas The immense and valuable foiests along 
the Western Ghats, down the Burmese coast, and in the Andaman 
Islands are conveniently near the sea, and there is every reason to 
suppose that in time, and by careful organization, it should be 
possible to increase their output veiy substantially and find profit- 
able markets for it in many parts of the world which at present 
obtain their timber fiom other sources 

The nucleus of the existmg Indian Forest Service came into 
bemg in 1865, as a direct* result of the passage of the Indian Forest 
Acts In earlier years its task was beset with great difficulties, 
since it was compelled to discharge the novel duty of protectmg the 
heritage of nature from the thoughtlessness of man At present 
the size of the territory imder the control of the Department is 
more than twice that of the British Isles, and amounts to 250,000 
square miles, or about one-fiith of the total area of British India, 
and although two generations or more have now elapsed smce the 
Forest Acts came mto force, it will be readily understood that the 
administration of so vast a tract of land, and its protection agamst 
despoilment, has not made the Department populai The depend- 
ence of the Indian peasantry upon the forests m their immediate 
vicinity for numerous small benefits, naturally tends to prevent 
the broad national aspects of forest conservation fiom bemg pio- 
perly undeistood, and restrictions upon the giazmg of cattle, the 
felling of trees, and the lighting of fires, are frequently resented. 
The friction which sometimes in consequence arises between the 
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Departmant and certain secUona of the pnblio tendi to produce the 
most lamentable resulta, aa for instance dimn^ the Ifon-Co-oner 
ation ICoTement of 1920-23, when incendiary fires laid in the foraatj 
of the Punjab and the United Provinces and in Indian State* 
obliterated within a few days the fruits of decades of careful conser 
ration, and caused serious damage to the promising turpentine and 
rosm industries The Qovemmont has however given ample proof 
that it realises the necessity of aroosing popular intereit m the 
ultunaie importance of the Pepartmeni s work and ^ecuU step* 
are being taken to relax tbe rigour of forest restnotions in so far 
as this can be done without prejudice to the intereits of the future 
Many of the sma ll er reserves which ore chiefly valnahle for the 
graJung which they supply to local cattle, have been handed over 
to village panohayaU for management In Madras, for example 
the responaibiUty for tracts of forest covering m the aggxegats 
about 3 200 sq^uore miles has been transferred a ipeciol officer 
attached to the provinoiEil Board of Bevenue sarntinixes the work 
of the village committees, and decides how many cattle shall be 
allowed to grase in any parttoular area and what the rent of that 
area shall be bnt aU detailed administration is left to the pan 
chayaU themselves At present it is not possible to »ay whether 
these preliminary experiments are likely to be extended to other 
Provinces but an officer of the Porest Department of the tlnited 
Provinces was recently put oa special dij^ to itudy tho working 
of the innovations m Madras It is in any case to he hoped that 
with the education of public opinion on the subject of forests, the 
delegation of authority which has been embarked upon will not be 
misused for nothing could bo more duastrous to the future of tho 
country than the sacrifice of her forest* to the immediate mteretts 
of a few generations Even now despite statements to the contrary, 
the amount of grasing permitted in Government forests impinge* 
on the margin of lafaty Eioluding Bnrmn and tho Federated 
Shan States no fewer than 9 million animals ars allowed forest 
graiing at nominal lees Torymg from 2 annas to 2 rupees per 
annum, and on addiUonal 4* million got their grasing without 
charge at all All tmclassed forests or those areas which have not 
been roserred or protected and ore for tho most port situated in 
uiaceessihle or undeveloped regions —whoso total area *» 

about 13T,000 square miles —ore open to grasing and on W OOO of 
U3 000 square miles of reserved and protected forest, grasiog is 
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also allowed Moie than a qnaitei* of the cattle of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar graze in Government forests, and the percentage 
of the cattle of Bombay and the Punjab which have access to such 
grazing is also very considerable. Tho total annual value of the 
rights and concessions enjoyed by villagers every year fiom the 
administeied forests is estimated to amount to no less than Ps 66 
lakhs The opponents of the Poiest Depaitment commonly assume 
that an almost limitless extension of grazing in Government 
forests is possible; but so far from beaiing this out, the figures 
already quoted indicate that such grazing rights as are already 
allowed, unless carefully contiolled and scientifically legulated, 
would be capable of inflicting seveie damage on the forest resouices 
of the country. 

Por many yeais after its establishment the Department was too 
engrossed in the practical details of administiation to take much 
interest in research, and it was not until 1906 that the Forest Re- 
search Institute at Dehra Dim was founded. Since then, however, 
— as we have alieady indicated, — the expansion in the scope and 
importance of this aspect of the Department’s work has been very 
great, and during the year imdei review, m addition to the achieve- 
ments we have described, valuable woik was done m a variety of 
other ways, amongst which we may mention successful tests which 
were undertaken upon the uses of portable charcoal kilns, mvesti- 
gations which were made mto the economic uses of the lesser-known 
plants of the Horsetail genus in India, which resulted m an in- 
creased sale for ephedrine, the valuable mydriatic drag extracted 
from them, work on the veneers of Indian trees, which facilitated 
the construction of lammated panels of a new type which are xmder- 
gomg further tests, and new researches which were conducted 
into the methods of preventing the attacks upon trees of fungal 
disease and msect pests A noteworthy event of the year was the 
completion of the new buildings foi the Institute which have been 
imder construction at Dehra Dun, and they were formally opened 
by H E the Yiceroy in November 1929 Another important 
development was the appointment by the Government of India of 
-an expert Committee, consisting of Sir Chunilal Mehta, K 0 S I , 
M A , LL B , IP, Professor F A Lindemann, F P S , and 
Mr F H Wroughton, to define the Imes of the Institute’s future 
activities and development The Committee was reqmred to con- 
sider in particular the organization, working and control of the 



Institute with flpecial reference to the acientiflo and economio value 
of the work already dona, amf the dearabili^ or otherwise of 
periodical scrutiny m the future the need of ensuring co-ordin 
ation with a view to the better mterohange of knowled^ cuncern-> 
mg the enquiries in progress at the Institute and similar mveiti 
gations abroad, especially m America and Durope and for pn>* 
vidmg suitable publicity of suoh results as are capable of utilixa 
ton for industrial purposes, the syetem of recruiting member* of 
the staff especially technicsal experts, and the system of training 
Indians for scientiJELo research. The Comnultee started its work 
at Ilehra Ihm in Febrnaiy 1929 and submitted its report to tha 
Government in ifay The more important recommendations made 
by the Committee related to the establishment of an Advisory 
Board for the Institute, the reorganisation of tha superior staff 
tha system of reonutment and training of cfBcers required to flU 
teohninol posts the training of officers abroad and tha inters 
change of research workers The recommendations of the 
Committee were promptly taken mto consideration by the Govern 
meni in consultatioa with the Inspector General of'Forests and 
orders have already been passed on some of them Mention must 
also be made of an important silvioulinral conference which was 
held at Dahra Bun in March 1929 in which representatives from 
all Provinces took part and which made nmous recommendations 
now under the coosideratiou of the Government 

Mr (now Sir Alexander) Bodger 0 B B continued to hold 
tha posts of Inspoctor-Geueral of Forests and President of the 
Forest Beiearoh Institute oud College at Behra Bun during the 
year Sir Peter Clotterbuck resigned his post as Timber AdviMcr 
to the High Commissioner in London and his place was token by 
Mr N Tireman formerly officiating Inspector General of Forests 
and President of the Bceearoh Institute Proposals for the rovi 
Sion of the Indiau Forest Service cadre in Bihar and Orissa were 
sonotioncd by tha Secretary of State and involved inter aim a roduo- 
tion in its strength from 11 to 1& members Eecnutments to the 
Service during the period under review totalled T Indians and 4 


Europeans ^ , . 

At the invitation of the Swedish Government, 2 delegates from 
India, namely Mr G G Trevet Tice-Prasident of the Bcwartb 
Institute and Professor of Forestry there and Mr S H Iloward, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests m the United Pronoces were 
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deputed to attend tlie International Congress of ^Forestry Experi- 
mental Stations wliicli was iield at Stockholm in July 1929 Tke 
Congress decided to establisli an “ International Union -of Eorest 
Eeseaicli Organizations ” and to invite lepiesentative countries to 
join tlie Union' Tiie question wbetlier India sbould become a 
member of tbe Union, tbrougb tbe Eeseaicb Institute, is at tbe 
time of writing beld in abeyance pending tbe receipt of tbe official 
proceedings of tbe Congress 

We may now proceed to consider Irrigation, wbicb is one of 
tbe most impoitant factois in Indian agiicultuie, especially in 
those parts of tbe country in wbicb tbe annual rainfall averages 
less tban 50 inches Generally speaking tbe whole of India is 
subject to tbe monsoons, which means that tbe flow of dry air 
from tbe bald stony plateaus of Tibet and Inner China in tbe 
ISTortb East, — ^whicb sets in during tbe autumn, — is checked and 
repelled about midsumm er by a moist South-Westerly cm rent- 
drawn from off tbe vast expanse of ocean which lies in tbe direction 
of Africa As a result, tbe average annual rainfall throughout 
tbe countiy as a whole, namely 46 inches, — is remarkably constant, 
tbe greatest deviation from tbe normal ever recorded having been 
no more tban 7 inches. But despite this general constancy, tbe 
amount of ram discharged by tbe South-West monsoon is not 
only subject, at least m non-pemnsular India, to a progressive and 
general variation as between West and East, — ^wbicb ranges from 
a minimum of ml m certam localities at one end of tbe Indo- 
Gangetic plam, between Bajputana and Baluchistan, to a maximum 
of 500 mcbes at some places m Assam, — ^but also to veiy wide and 
imaccountable local variations, which not infrequently amount to 
deficiency or excess extendmg beyond 60 per cent of tbe noimal 
It IS of course these local fluctuations, even more tban tbe geneial 
variation from West to East, that constitute tbe essence of tbe 
problem with which irrigation is designed to deal, smce they 
are tbe chief cause of tbe famines which have been tbe bane of 
Indian agriculture smce tbe dawn of history Moreover it is im- 
fortimately a fact that tbe lower tbe aveiage annual rainfall is, tbe 
gi eater is its liability to serious deviation from tbe nf>rmal, and 
thus throughout almost tbe whole of tbe Uortb-West Erontier Pro- 
vmce, Smd, and tbe Punj'ab, tbe United Provinces, — except for 
tbe sub-montane legions, — a large portion of Bihar, most of tbe 
Madias and Bombay Piesidencies exclusive of tbe coastal tracts. 
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and portions of the Central Provincea and Bnrma,— in all of whicl 
the average precipitation la leas than 60 inchee annually — floonntj 
againat periodical famine or scareaty resulting from drought can 
only bo obtained by soma artidcial mean* of securing a regular 
supply of water and in soma of the dneat tracts, such as Sind and 
ports of the Punjab the production of crops without irrigation 
would be altogether impossible 


This being bo ayatems of irrigation such as canals, storage 
reservoirg, wells and dams across the beds of streams, dating bu ck 
to many different historical periods have long been familiar fea 
tures of the Indian landscape, — and since the establishment of the 
present Administration and the introduction of modern engineer 
mg methods, their number extent and efficiency haa vastly in 
creased Por the past quarter of a century irrigation hi\j been 
developed in Bntisb India on the Unee laid down ly tbA Irrigation 
Oommisaion appointed hy Iiord Ourson in 1901 but it was not till 
1908 that irrigation statistica began to be systematically recorded 
Since that date the progress whioh has taken place may legiti 
mately be claimed os one of the mo«t remarkable achievements of 
the British Baj Dnmg the five years from 1921 to 1926 an aver 
age of 08 much as 11 8 per cent of the annn&l cropped area of 
this country was imgat^ by (^ernment irrigation works, and 
the percentage of areas irrigated to areas sown m British India 
amounted to 19 4 The coUeotiTe value of the crops raised m the 


areas irrigated by the State wos 50 per cent, more than the total 
capital expenditure upon the irrigation works concerned Of the 
various systems of irrigation in use such os canals tanks wells, 
loft irrigation from nvors and temporary dams for holding up 
flood water, rA-naU are by far the most important,— although th# 
utility of the tanks with whose construction the Government has 
been connected is, owing to their vast numbers far from negU 
gible m the Hndros Fretidenoy alone there are over 36,000 petty 
irrigation works serving between 2^ and 3 million acres of land 
The imgation-canals of India ore of two distinct types, namely 
those that are fed by perennial nvers and those that derive ^eir 
water from artificial reservoirs Generally speaking canals of the 
first type are found m the regions traversed by the nvers that nw 
in the Himalayas, whose snows yield on maihatutiblo tupplf ot 
water dating the dry months of ths yenr, whi o ths lottsr ora 
ntunted m prmnsnlar India whom no noh nnlumi .torogo >s am.l 


ub]t3 Tho iHo-t nnpurtaiu u.n'u- .uu tlui'-e in rlu‘ 

Pie^nb-nt) (>!e l)i.t(,iii <}u> (’initial Jb'iMiuo'., and in Bundel- 
nli.tiid nJjn'Jj 1 ini;i* in ii n* Imm numI! tMithau t‘rubanlvnients to 
t’jn'inioU'' d,inti nu< h .i*' that nnd"i t on^i i in'tnin on tlie ii\i>i C\iu- 
\vry al ^[ottur. in tin* Midi..-- l*i i''iilfM(‘\ , wliioh will lie tiipaldo 
of impoumlnij- <i\i-r 'dUdUlO million « nlm h-.d ut watu Canals 
\\IiioIi duiVT linn ‘'Upjdio-i iii<in junonnial ii\fis mvi\ ho eitJiei 
poronni.il oi luuinlation (.uinli Pin* toinuT aio provided with 
ho id-vvor\’' on ihlui^ w dor to ho drawn Iroin tho rnoi ii i (.^[joctivo 
of iiH n itnnl lo\oI, uithm tin*' oKi'is fall tho i^ioat poionnuil svs- 
toins of tho Ihinj ih .nul tiu I'lutod ProMneo-? fnnndalion canals 
no t.n< h nii’am of imitrol, and uator onU liiuP its vv.i> into 
thorn when tho natural lovol of tho ii\or ro'u ho*- tho noces>,!iry 
hoi-^ht Tho most import.int innnd.ition (aiiah in India aro those 
m Rind, and mdood upini thoni tin* uludi> irriLf.ition oi (his u‘p;ion 
at jiroiciu doponds 'I'horo aro al'-o importaid lanaN of thn iv[*c 
in tho Xhinj ih 

Dniui”- tho Vi'ir P)‘J.S-29 tho total .iron, .ipart fioin that ot tlio 
Indian .St.it- s which w is irnp'ati'd hy fJovorninont woiks unionnted 
to 150 7 niiUuni k n*-. 'l’hi-> io[m stilled J2 per tout ot tho entiio 

cropped .irov of tho lonntis, and was 2 I niillion atie.s in excess ot 
the pK'vioiii ICC Old .aro.i of 28 d million acies inigated in J922-23 
Tho total length of main and hiamh i anals and distnbutaiies in 
use aiiiouiitod to ihout To, 000 miles, and tho cstinmted value of 
tho < tops supplied with water from Government woilts was Its 141 
croios The largest aic.i iiiigated was in the Piiuinh, wheio 11 o 
million acies wore irrigated dunntr tho yeai , moiuover a fnitlier 
1 5 million acres were iirigated from ebaunehs which, although 
drawing their supplies from liritisli canals, he wholly in tho Indian 
States Next among the Pioxiiiccs of British India came the 
Madras Pieaideucy w'ltk an aiea of 7 3 million acres iirigated, 
followed by the United Provinces with 4 million acies, and SincT 
with 3 6 million acres The total capital outlay on inigation and 
navigation works, includiug works under consti action, amounted 
at the end of the year 1028-29 to Its 123 crores The gioss levenue 
was Ps 118 cioies, and the working expenses Rs 5 i cioies, the 
net return on capital theiefore being 5 5 per cent 

We may now describe some of tbe more important iriigation 
works at present under construction The greatest of these aie the 
Sukkur (or Lloyd) Ban age in Smd and the Sutlej Valley Proj’ecc 
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m the Punjab The Sukfcur Barrage scheme is one of the 1 
irrigation i^orts in the world The salient feature of the » 
ifl a barrage about a mile long across the nver Indus, whid 
be completed in the year 1932, when irrigation will common 
means of seven large c^ola taking off above the barrage - 
from the left bank and three from the right The total 
affected by thia scheme is appromnately million acres, 
when it IS completed and fully developed the area annually 
vated in Smd will be practically doubled Work on the so 
w^s started in «fuly 1923 and is now far advanced Of the 
rage itself, 16^ spans on the right bank and 22J- spans on th' 
bank were not far short of completion at the end of the j 
under review, and work on the remaining 27 ipani was gor 
be undertaken the working season of 1930 Constra 

of the seven canal head regulators on either bank, and of the | 
banks, was nearly finished Of the total estimated (juanti 
664'7 crorea of onbio feat of earthwork in the mam r-nnfl]ii bran 
and distnbntanes the amount completed by the end of Dece 
1929 was approximately 320 crorea and of the 6,234 mil( 
canals that are to be constructed under the scheme about I 
miles counsting ohiefiy of the largest sections of the mam & 
and pnnoipol branches had been finished by that date Ckmi 
able progress had also been made with the construction of < 
masonry structures regulators falls and bridges The aanct: 
estimate of the cost of the scheme is ;913’8 millions 


The next great imgatiou work m progress is the constru 
of the Sutlej Valley Project m the Punjob On both banks o 
nver Sutlej, that is to say m the Bntiih temtory to the JTorli 
m that of Bahawolpur Stole to the South, there has been m « 
ence for some tune a senes of mundation canals which draw 
supplies from the nver whenever the water is high enough to 
nut it Theee canals are subject to all the drawbacks of imgi 
by mundation there are no weirs at their heads and, in t 
cases no means of controUmg the volume of water entenng t 
with the result that while a supply of water u assured duna^ 
ramy months of a normal year it is liable to senous fiuctuat 
At times of heavy romfoU the canals frequently suffer grave doi 
from floods, whereoi when rainfall is deficient they may be pi 
cally waterlesa for months on end. It ii 
nflairs that the construction of the Sutlej Valley Project has 
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uudertukcn, When it is completed, the eaimls will be assured of 
an ample and well controlled supply of water from April to October, 
and will, moreover, bo capable of ovtension over tUe whole of the 
low-lyinpj area in the river valley Peronuial irrigation will in 
addition bo provided for tbo uplands on both banks of the iiver, 
which at present aio cutnoly unirrigated, and consequently barrenr 
owing to the low rainfall of the locality Tlio scheme piovides- 
for the coiifttmction of four weirs, three on the Sutlej, and one on 
the combined Sutlej md Chenab, with ten main canals taking off 
from .ibuvo them 'I'lie multiplicity of canals and weiis seems a 
peculiar featuio of the scliome, until it is rcali/cd that the project 
consists of four inter-connected systems, each of the fust magnitude. 
The canals are designed to utilize 48,500 cusecs of water during 
the hot weather and tho monsoon, and 7,000 cusecs during tho cold 
weather. Over 5 million acres will be inigated, of which 2 mil- 
lions will bo in tho Punjab, 2 9 in Bahawalpur and 0 34 million 
in Bikaner Tbo iiunien ''0 importance of tbo project will be realiz- 
ed from the fact that it is estimated tluit it will bring 3^ million 
acres of desert waste under cultivation Three out of the foui 
headworks have now been completed, and eight out of the ten canals 
piovided for under the scheme w’ere m operation during the year 
1928-29 Tlie sanctioned estimate of the cost of the project was 
Rs 23 SO crores, and the expenditure incuned up to the end of the 
year 1928-29 was Rs 17*62 crores, of which tho States of Bahawal- 
pur and Bikaner had together contributed Rs 9 03 crores. 

A satisfactory event of the yeai was the settlement of a pro- 
blem arising out of the construction of the Sukkur Barrage and' the 
Sutlej Valley Project, — namely how exactly the wateis of the Indus 
and its tributaries should bo apportioned between the Punjab and 
Sind, — which had been engaging the attention of the Government 
of India and of the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab for 
some time Tbe matter was referred for examination to a commit- 
tee of engineers, consisting of the Consulting Engineer to the Gov- 
ernment of India as Chan man, and of the Chief Engineer in 
Bombay, the Chief Engineer in Sind, and two Chief Engineers 
from the Punjab as Members, and the Committee sat in Bombay 
in March 1929 and submitted detailed recommendations upon the 
various points at issue The Committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending that no further water should be drawn from the main 
stream of the Indus until gaugings for ten more years were avail- 
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able, by whiob time it would be possible to evaluate tie effect on 
tie Sukkux Barrage Scheme of the withdrawohi contemplated os 
a result of the conatructiou of the Sutlej Valley Project It further 
recommended that the (Jovernment of Bombay should agree to the 
withdrawal by the- Government of the Punjab from the tribu 
tones of the Indus of a volume of water not exceeding 1,260 onbio 
feet a second during the winter months, and suggested that two 
Superintending Engmoera one appointed by the Government of 
Bombay and one by the Government of the Punjab, should report- 
on the probable effect on the Smd Inundation Canals of the project 
for storing flood water by means of the dam at Bhakra, expressing 
the hope that when this report was forthcoming, it would be pos- 
sible to devise means whereby the work might be undertaken with 
out detriment to existing irrigation The recommendatioiis of the 
Committee were accepted by the Governments of India Bombay 
and the Punjab and action is now being taken accordingly 
Some of the other important irrigation works which have been 
undertaken or completed m recent years may now be mentioned 
In December 1926 the Sarda BiTer irrigation work m the United 
Provinces were formally put into service The nver Sarda — or 
Ohauka, as it is called further down its course, ->nses m the 
Himalayas North of Lucknow and flows m a South Easterly 
direction and after joining the nver Gogra makes confluence 
with the Ganges near Ohapra The imgobon works supplied 
from its waters were originally authorised in two portions the 
Sarda Kichha Feeder Project compnsmg the head works and the 
mmn and Western branches, which woa sanctioned in 1019, 

and the Sarda (Oudh) Canal comprising the Southern branches, 
which was sanctioned in 1921 The system os a whole contains 
gome 060 miles of mom canal and branches 3 GOO miles of 
distributaries and 110 miles of escapes and will irrigate over IJ 
million acres yielding a return of about 7 per cent on the estimated 


capital cost of £7 millions 

Another big irrigation work to which wo have already referred, 
IS the construction of the Cauvery Reservoir in the Hodras Presi 
denoy at an estimated cost of ^6 milbons The object of this 
work ifl firstly to improve the fluctuoting water supply of the exist 
me system of imgabon extending over more than a million acres 
of the Oauvery Delta and secondlv to extend imgaUoa to a new 
area of 301 000 acres from which it is estinmled, ns much as 
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150.000 tons of nee will be obtained annually Tbe essence of 
tbe scheme is the construction of a large dam at Mettur, on the 
Cauvery, to store over 90,000 million cubic feet of water, and of a 
canal nearly 88 miles long with a connected distributary system 
The expenditure incurred on the scheme up to the end of 1929 
amounted to i62 3 millions 

Two important irrigation works which have recently been com- 
pleted in the Deccan also requrie mention, namely the Bhandardara 
Dam, which is the highest in India, and the Lloyd Dam at Bhat- 
gar, which is the largest mass of masonry in the world Irriga- 
tion from the great lakes formed by these dams is rapidly being 
developed in the valleys below them, the Bhandardara Dam supply- 
ing the Biavara Canals and the Lloyd Dam the Nira Canals Irri- 
gation m the Pravara area has grown very rapidly, and lands on 
these canals which formerly were unproductive, are now covered 
with valuable sugarcane crops The Nira Valley Canals, consist- 
mg of the new ISTira right bank canal and the extension of the 
Nira left bank canal, will command a total culturable area of about 

675.000 acres, and constitute the largest irrigation system in the 
, ' Deccan The completion of the great storage works at Bhandar- 
dara and at Bhatgar has of course greatly extended the total iiTi- 
gable area and when fully developed they will be capable of pro- 
viding irrigation for over 450,000 acres annually 

Almost all the provmcial Governments besides those concerned 
with the schemes we have already described have irrigation pro- 
jects in preparation, and those which are likely to be completed 
within a reasonable time will, it is estimated, add over 6 inillion 
acres to the irrigated area in the coimtry, whilst by the time the 
projects now imder construction are in full working order, a total 
of 40 million acres under irrigation is expected When allowance 
IS made for the natural expansion of existing schemes it is prob- 
able that there will be an ultimate area of 50 million acres imder 
irrigation by Government works 

Apart from canals and tanks, wells are, and always will be, a 
vital factor in Indian irrigation, and in the improvement of these, 
also, the Government takes an active and increasmg interest 
Durmg the comparatively short period of their existence the Agri- 
cultural Departments have been mstrumental in increasmg the 
capacity” of thousands of existing wells and in constructing an 
immense number of new ones There is gieat scope for the adop- 
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tjon of more modem methodj of hftmg water from well* for irn 
fffltion pnrpoeea, and during tbo year under review progreu ttu 
made in the introduction of improved bnlloct waUr^lifts —mainly 
unproved types of Persian wheel —and m the installation of 
pomps dnven by small oil engines A flUip to the use of centn 
fngoJ pumps for raising water will doubtless be given by the various 
hydro-electno schemes now coming mto operation throughout the 
country, — though the point must not be overlooked that the dis- 
oharge capacity of the average masonry well is smAll and that such 
wells are easily damaged by over ptunpmg The provision of 
special advice to the zamtndar is consequently more important than 
the standardisation of plant In 1929-30 the number of well* 
bored by the Government was 4 134 of whjoh 8 186 were success- 
ful in the previon* year 3 836 — of whioh 2 692 were successful — 
wore bored 


We have now seen something of the part which Agriculture 
and the vanous activities associated with it plavs in the life of 
the country and may turn our attention throughout the reit of 
this Chapter to a brief investigation of the importance and develop- 
ment of Industry Prom the figures we have given in the first 
paragraph it will be obvious that as compared with agnculture 
the proportion of the population that is engaged in industry must 
be extremely small According to the Cenius of 1921 the per 
ceniage of the inhabitants that was then engaged in industry was 
10^ per cent — a further 1^ per cent, being employed in traniporf 
work or Triming But of the 1(4- per cent classed os mduitrial 
worker* the great majority were engaged in nnorgamsed mdiutrie* 


connected with the sdpply of personal and household necessities 
and the simple implements of work and no more than I 
per cent of the populatioa wos shown as being employed in 
organised modern industrial concerns Horeover, even this 1 
per cent is a somewhat inflated total since it mcludes person* 
employed on plantations and grass forms Thus in order to 
obtain a figure for the total proportion of industrial worker* 
m India which would be approximately comparable to slmil^ 
figures for the industrial countries of the IVeit it would 
^bably be reasonable to take | per cent of the population a* 
nprawnting the workers octoolly engoRsd jn otganiied iniluslnrs 
ana to add to this the li per cent relotmg to transport 
and mmers together mth o furth.r 3 per cent drawn from th. 
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group of people engaged in “ unorganized ” industiies, — arriving 
at a final total of no more than 5^ per cent Nevertheless when 
the total population of a country amounts to the enormous figure 
of 320 niiliions, per cent, of it represents a substantial number 
of people, and in point of fact the existence in India of approxi- 
mately 10,900,000 peiaons who may be classed as induscrial workers 
has entitled her, — as a result of the memorandum issued from the 
India office to the Seeretaiy-General of the League of Nations in 
1921, — to be listed bj- the International Labour Oiganization as 
one of the eight most important industrial States in the world, 
and to claim a seat on its governing body 

Another point to be emphasised is the compaiative novelty of 
industrialism in India, and the rapidity of its growth. To 
take for example the two largest and most important industiies 
which the country contains, we find that whereas in 1880 the 
numbers of cotton and jute mills throughout the country were 55 
and 22 respectively, in 1928 they had risen to 279 and 91, and 
that during the same period the labour employed in the cotton 
industry had risen from 40,000 to 319,000 persons, and that in the 
jute industry from 27,000 to 339,000 Perhaps even more remark- 
able has been the speed with which more recently established mdus- 
trial undertakings, — such as modern mining operations, railway 
and dockyard work, the manufactiue of non and steel, paper, 
matches, and so foith, — have developed durmg the last three 
decades 

Associated paitly with this lapid extension of modern mdustrial 
activity and partly with the country’s social and geographical pecu- 
liarities, 18 the fact that as yet India can scarcely be said to possess 
an urban proletariat in the sense in which that term is under- 
stood in the other great industrial countries of the world. Hitherto 
ihere has been no such severance in culture or even in function as 
las occurred elsewheie between the industrial operatives and the 
inhabitants of the rural districts from which they have been 
drawn The Indian factory hand is genersdly a purely migratory 
mdividual, who visits the towns or mdustrialized areas at certain 
seasons, — as for instance during the normally slack periods of 
agricultural opeiations, or in times of scarcity or famine, or else 
for a few years of life only, in ordei that he may accumulate a 
little capital; but he has no intention of settling m them perma- 
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nently, nor doea he ufinally hnng Lis family wath him In conea- 
quenco he uj liable to abandon hia job for very tnviol reasons, and 
flhould he fail to find some alternative occupation m the towns will 
probably wend hia way back to hie ancestral village, in which in 
any case he generally spends a large part of hia life eib an ordinojy 
cultivator And the migratory habit of the industrial workers i# 
far from being their only unnsual oharactenstio, they ore also 
bewildenngly heterogeneoua In the large indnstnal towns are to 
be found labourers drawn from every part of ^e country differing 
profoundly in race and caste and creed, having widely contrasting 
standards of living — ns for instance over such questions as the use 
of a vegetarian or non vegetarian diet, which naturally makes a 
substantial difference to a family budget when the annual income 
per head doea not erceed Hs 100 -—and speaking languages and 
dialocte which are often incomprehensible to one another yet despite 
their differences finding themselves herded together by day in the 
mducnimnate uniformity of factory conditions and spending theu 
leisure moments in the congested tenement houses of the industrial 
quarter One of the most conspioucns results of this confusing 
state of affairs and the rapidity with which li has developed has 
been the deplorable dearth that has hitherto prevailed of acourata 
statistical Imowledge about the details of the country's industrial 
life which has proved a grave handicap both to the State and to 
employers in their endeavoora to grapple with the problems which 
inevitably arise from the sudden impact of the forces of modem 
induatrialisin upon on unacoustom^ environment It was portly 
with the object of remedying these deficiencies in knowledge that 
the Koval Gommissian on Labour was appointed early in 1929 in 
ciToumstancefl described in our Keport last year and undoubtedly 
its investigabona which have been in progress during the period 
under review, will widen the range of ascertained fact aubstantioUy 
since a large quantity of detailed information was prepaied for 
submiasion to it which was not previously obtainable But conai 
deratioa of this material had host be deferred until the publication 
of our Keport next year when the final reaulU of tho Commiuion- 
ers’ labours will probably be available 

These two fundamental factors however, — tho migratorv habiU 
of the induatriol population, and their heterogeneity — obviouily 
accouut lor tho great majority of the p.culiar prohlomj of Imllao 
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ui’lDan life wliicli tlie Commissioners liave under consideration Eor 
example, the extraordinary duration of many of the strikes which 
have occurred in the industrial areas during recent years, — and, as 
we saw in Chapter I, during the year under review also, — has- 
certainly been m part due to the fact that the strikers were not solely 
dependent upon earning town wages, and those who did not actually 
return to their village to resume their traditional occupations were- 
at least in the majority of cases fortified by the knowledge that 
they could do so if they wished Similarly the comparative weakness- 
of Trades Unionism in India has been largely due to the fact that 
there is generally speakmg no static urban proletariat upon which 
those organizations can be based, and that consequently the leaders 
of the Trades Unions, who in any case are largely drawn from the 
literate classes, have comparatively little hold over the uneducated 
and impermanent Union members Moreover, the naturally low 
output of the average Indian industrial labourer, — ^which in part 
18 due to the traditional and climatic causes which we have seen to 
be also responsible for the poor productivity of the ryot, — ^is aggra- 
vated by the fact that he cannot be relied upon to stay in the same 
place for any determinable length of time, and undoubtedly the 
speed and extent of the labour turnover m the important mdustrial 
areas in a serious handicap to the country’s economic development 
Again, the flmdity and transcience of the urban population is 
responsible for abnormalities in the statistics of population in the 
larger cities of India which are probably unparalleled in any ofher 
part of the world, and have given rise to social problems of great 
complexity The Census Report for 1921, for example, showed 
that of the total population of Bombay, only 16 per cent, had been- 
born m the city, and that males outnumbered females in the pio- 
poidion of 1,000 to 524; similarly, less than 25 per cent of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its suburbs had been bom there, and 
the sex ratio was as low as 470 females to every 1,000 males , while 
in Rangoon the coriesponding figure foi females was only 444. 
It will readily be imdei stood that facts such as those necessarily 
give rise to a multitude of mtricate problems of profoimd human 
importance On the othei hand the migratory habit of the workers 
has at least one practical advantage, in that it lenders the problem 
of unemployment much less acute and mtractable in India than 
it is in the industrial States of the West, — though here agam the 
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abwnca of statistical data prevents our reinforoin^ tlus atatemeut 
with detailed facts and figures But broadly spealong it would ba 
true to say that while uneruployment does indeed occur sporadically 
m T ndia among particular classes of the industrial population all 
the labour available can normally be absorbed and frequently the 
problem la not so mncb to find work for the worJdess as to find 
workers for the work iforeover such, unemployment oa Is found 
in Indian industrial areas often arises not from causes inierent 
m the industries themselves but from totally extraneous factors 
such, as crop-faijure in the surrounding mral districts as a result 
of which an exceptional quantity of agnoultural labour for which 
no use can be found flows into the towns and congests an industrial 
employment market already recruited from rural sources, — although 
the danger of this occurring on a really large and embarrassing 
scale IS considerably reduced by the unique and elaborate system of 
famine relief which the administration has established V^en we 
talk of unemployment in India what we usually have in nund is 
not unemployment amongst the artisans and manual labourers of 
the towns at all but unemployment amongst the educated middle 
classes, and there is no doubt that tbts constitutes a dangerous and 
deplorable problem whose g^nty is steadily increasing But it 
is not relevant to this context 

This brief aummaty will have been sufficient to indicate the 
exceptional complexity of industrial problems in India, and the 
magnitude of the difficulties with which the Government is con 
fronted in its endeavours to ameliorate the condihon of the urban 
workers Admittedly the state of the labouring classes in the huge 
industrial towns such as Calcutta Bombay, ifadrai, Bangooa, 
Ahmedabad and Oawnpore is in many ways very unsatisfactory, 
and there is as yet a great deal to be done m such matters as the 
provision of an adequate mdustnoi medical semce proper sanitary 
arrangements bathing facilities canteens cloakrooms, schools for 
juveniles cricket for the children of female employees workmen ■ 
iniurance and labour exchanges before it can be said that the 
conditiou of the industrial operatives m India is comparable to that 
to which "iTtiilnr classes m the more advanced and powerful States 
of Europe and America have become accustomed during the last 
two generations But, from the very nature of the difficulties to 
which we have drawn attention this u mevitalle IforcoTer, there 
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are othei factor^ quite apait fiom the tuo fuiulameutal problems 
we have mentioned whicli should be home m mmd It must not be 
forgotten that tlie mtioductioii of inodeni iiidustnal activity into 
sub-tiopical climates is still m an expeumental stage, and has 
given Use to peculiar trouldos towards uhose solution the experience 
of the iiidustiiali/ed States oC the ^"est is of no assistance There 
IS also the ignorance and apathy of the pooler classes in India to 
be contended vitli, if the impulse towaids impio\ed conditions on 
the part of tlioae pnmaiil}' concerned ns deticieiit, then obviously 
e\en the most far-i caching and radical expeiiments in amelioia- 
tiou, either on the pait of the Government oi of pnvate organiza- 
tions, must be giavely handicapped Again, theie is the fact that 
female labour is often employed in Indian industrial concerns, and 
in a country where child-mainage is prevalent and voluntary 
spinsteihood \ery unusual, the results of this state of afPaiis, from 
the point of view of maternal and infant moitality or debilitation, 
are uecessarilv grave Strenuous efforts have lecentlv been made 
to deal Amtli the pioblem, as we shall shortly see, but since the 
coal-mines of Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa, and the Central Piovinces 
alone employ 50,000 ivomen, uho constifute about 19 pei cent of 
the total labour force, it will he leadily understood that the pioblem 
is one which admits of no immediate solution Tet another factor 
which considerably handicaps such efforts as aie made to improve 
the condition of the industrial woikeis is the system whereby they 
are recruited In many towns it has become customary foi aspi- 
rants foi industrial employment who are newly arrived from the 
countiy to put themselves in the hands of jobbers ”, who under- 
take to secure them work on the condition that they receive a 
commission on the wages leceived and aie empowered to extract 
fines foi recalcitrant behavioui , and this arrangement gives rise to 
a multitude of social and economic evils which can he leadily 
imagined 

In the face of these manifold difficulties, the improvements 
which have alieady been effected in the circumstances of the indus- 
trial workers, as a result of the activities of the Government, of em- 
ployers, and of private philanthropic organizations, are very credit- 
able 'Within the sphere of private enterprise a substantial amount 
of really valuable work has already been achieved, and there is no 
doubt that its scope and efBcacy, (if we exclude the periods during 
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wluch reformist energies are diverted into the less profitable chan 
nels of political agitation) is steadily increasing In cities where 
Improvement Tmata enat, a good deal of attention is bemg devoted 
to the provision of better homes for the workers, and employers are 
also realixing the practical advantages of nndortaking housmg 
s oh ern es in several of the large commercial centres both Indian 
and Enropoan firms have set a high and honourable example m the 
care which they devote to the conditions under which their em 
ployees live Apprecinhle progress has also been achieved during 
the last decade m the provision of oHche* for children and of 
women doctors to safeguard the health of female workers In all 
large mdustnal centres there is a growing interest on the part of 
the general pnblio in the health of the operatives and orgonixationfl 
such os the Servants of India and the Poona Seva Sedan Society, 
are rendering valnahle service by focussing public attention on 
snob questions as housing food supply indebtedness medical aid, 
educational facilities and so forth These activities have been 
enargetioally supported by the State in many ways — especially of 
course, by the system of inspections instituted under the Mines and 
Eaotones Acts, — and have been sapplemented by a number of en 
quines, as for example those undertaken by the Boyol Commission 
on Labour by organisations such as the Bombay Labour Office, by 


various specialist bodies which have been mvestigating problems 
like that of the venhlahoa of cotton Tnills and by the Board of 
Conciliatioii and the Court of Enquiry which were set up during the 


year under the Trades Disputes Act whose achvitioi wo shall 
shortly descnbo. But naturally the most important aspect of tho 
Government’s activity on behalf of labour is not so much enquiry 
aa legulatiTO ncfaon, and hero it bon had the adyanlage of being 
able to mnlre nflo to considerable extent of the experience of Groat 
Britain and other conntneo in wbioh indnstnaluation doreloped 
earlier In conseqnence the lost tiro generations have witnessed the 
passage of a large number of -wisely framed and ellectiTe measures 
such as the Factories AcU m 1881 1801, 1911 1922 and 1920 
the lime. AcU of 1901 and 1923, the -Workmen'i Compensation 
Act of 1923 tho Trade Unions Aot of 1020, tho Trades Disputes Act 
of 1929 and tho Matemitr BeneBts Acts passed m the Ilorabai 
Presidency and tho Central Proraicos in 1029 and 1030 rupee 
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tively, — ^whicli togethei constitute an admirable legislative achieve- 
ment 

Among a number of other reforms effected under the !Factories 
Acts, provision has been made for the introduction of a regularized 
60-houi week, the raising of the minimum age of childien em- 
ployees from 9 to 12, a considerable widening of the official defini- 
tion of the word “ factory ”, and a complete prohibition of night 
work for women and children The latest lepoit on the working 
of the Act covers the year 1928 Duiing that peiiod small increases 
occuiied in the number of factories in all the Provinces and ad- 
ministrations with the exception of Baluchistan, and the total rose 
from 7,515 to 7,865. The factoiy population showed a slight 
deciease, the total average daily number of opeiatives having been 
1,520,315, as against 1,533,382 in 1927 The fall was mainly due 
to the mill strike in Bombav, which lasted six months There were 
also decieases in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
and Ajmer-Merwara, the first being attributed to a reduction in the 
number of children employed m tea factories The remaining 
Provinces all experienced increases The total number of women 
employed in factories decreased slightly to 352,933, and some of 
the provincial increases, such as that of Bengal, were partly ascribed 
to gi eater employment of labour over 13 years of age instead of 
children The Bombay report indicated that the irregular employ- 
ment of women in Sind had been considerably reduced by the 
surprise visits and prosecutions recently instituted , but on the other 
hand it is recorded m the Burma report that cases of illegal em- 
ployment of women at night had been detected and that this irre- 
gularity had not been so effectively stamped out as was thought 
The number of children employed in factories fell from 57,562 in 
1927 to 60,911 in 1928. Excepting the Punjab, all the Provinces 
shared m this satisfactory decrease, which was generally ascribed 
to a growing preference for adult labour owing to the rigid en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Act concerning juvenile employ- 
ment The action taken in the Bombay Presidency had led to an 
almost complete cessation of the irregular employment of children 
in the Ahmedabad mills, which some yeais before was rife The 
Bengal lepoii: states that although the abuse of child laboiu* had 
steadily decreased it was still prevalent, and suggests that the evil 
cannot be entirely eradicated until some foim of compulsory pri- 



iducation la introduce Aa rei^rds tli© length of the woik- 
»ek, out of every 100 factonea employing men, in 28 the men 
t for 48 h-oura or leas per ^oek in 13 for more than 48 honra 
w t han 66 honra while in 69 the hours amounted to 56 or 
and out of every 100 factonea employing women in 80 the 
. 8 working houre were limited to 48 hour* or less per week, 
ia houra were between 48 and 66 and in 66 they amounted 
or more Thir^ four per cent of the factonea employing 
tn fixed their maximum hours at not more than 50 per week 
unbar of examptiona from, certain sections of the Act increased 
y during the year largely as a result of the fact that it become 
iry to grant short term exemptions to cotton ginning factones 
Punjab The total number of accidents recorded rose to 
as against 15 711 in 1927 the mciease was however, mostly 
minor aooidsnti which accounted lor 624 out of the total oi 
In the Oentral Provinces and Beror where the total number 
dents rose from 293 in 1927 to 337 in 1928 it is stated that 
ireose was largely attributable to greater knowledge of the 
OILS of the Workmen a Compensation Act on the pari of the 
ved ond that injunes of the most invial nature sueh as cuts 
uises bad been freely reported during the period under re> 
The important matter of providing fencing for dangerous 
lery received a cousiderabU amount of atienbon during the 
ind the provincial reports indicate that the improvements 
1 were satisfactory Perceptible progress was also made m 
g and sanitation in hfudras 20 factones in addition to the 
at bad already done so embarked on schemes for providing 
accommodation for their employees and improvement in 
ion was reported from Bombay and Bengal An interesting 
wards ensuring healthv conditions of work m new factones 
ido in the United Provinces where the Govenuneat issued 
bye-laws to be adopted by the municipal and district boards 
I improvement took place during the year in the ventilation 
jhting of factones particularly in thS Bombay Presidency 
new spinning and weaving mills in Ahmedsbad which were 
to be opened at the end of the penod were provided with 
ting and cooling arrangements costing Bs 7,34 000, and 37 
old nulls ID the citv had recentlv spent no less than 
57 000 on improvemenU in ventilobon in Sholapur, also 
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cousideiable activity had been displayed, aud Rs 3,00,000 had 
beeu expended on similai facilities by four mills alone. These 
gratifying developments had undoubtedly been stimulated by the 
inquiiy initiated by the Government some years before into the 
problem of ventilation and humidification in cotton mills. Sub- 
stantial improvements in ventilation, cooling, and lighting were 
also leported from the United Piovinces. the Cential Provinces, 
Bihar and Oiissa, and Bengal, during the yeai On the other 
hand, the development of welfaie work was somewhat slow In 
Bombay, the prolonged strike upset the creche arrangements in the 
mills and much of the woik of past years had to be begun again; 
nevertheless at the end of the year there weie two more mill creches 
in operation than there had been in December 1927. Amongst the 
various activities undei taken by the mill-owneis of Bombay for 
the improvement of the workers’ welfare, perhaps the most m- 
teiesting was the loan, at a low rate of interest, of Rs 14,000 to 
employees desirous of drawing earned wages before the stipulated 
pay-day, — the interest earned being utilized for welfare work. In 
Bengal the most striking development was tJie opening of an eye- 
dispensary by the Kelvin Jute Mill, which will serve the whole of 
the Titaghur District. An interesting innovation also occurred in 
the Punjab, at the Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, which started 
a sports club for its employees The total number of factories 
inspected during the year rose to 7,093, as compared with 6,692 in 
1927, and the ratio of the number of factories inspected to the total 
number of factories rose from 69 to 90 per cent Assam continued 
to contam the largest number of unmspected factories The con- 
victions obtamed during the year for breaches of the Eactorios Act 
amounted to 1,348, and the number of persons convicted to 419, as 
agamst figuies of 1,420 and' 432 respectively in 1927, the decrease 
was chiefly accounted for by a marked reduction in the total for 
Madias The Bengal report indicates that disregard foi the Act 
remained prevalent Comment continued to be made in most of the 
repoits on the inadequacy of the fines imposed by magistrates for 
breaches of the Act, in the Punj'ab ovei'-working of labour was one 
of the chief offences under the Act, and it is indicated that an 
unsciupulons factoiry occupier often found it less profitable to obey 
the law in this matter than to break it and pay the small fine which 
was usually unpQsed. 
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The chief reforms introduced into the new limes Act of 1023 
were the prohibition of the employment of children under 13 years 
of age and of their presence below ground , the restriction of the 
hours of labour of adults to 60 hours a weak above ground and 64 
hours below ground, and the prescription of a weeklv day of rest 
The Act, however had the defect that it imposed no limit on the 
hours during which a minor might work in any one day and in 
some mmea a system was in force whereby workers were encouraged 
to spend long hours underground with the result that effective 
supervision was handicapped, the number of accidents was in 
creased and the efficiency of the men reduced An Amfini^iTig Act 
was accordingly passed m 1928 imposing restrictions on the doilv 
hours of work and arranging for the mtroduotion of a system of 
shifts and the mam provisions of this measure were brought mto 
force on the 7th of April 1930 Another development which oo- 
ourred smce the passage of the Act of 1923 and wMoh we described 
m our Eeport last year was the issue of regulations operating as 
from the 1st of July 1929, which totally prohibited the employment 
of women underground in all mmea m British India except the 
coal mmes of Bengal, Bihar and Unssa, and the Central Provinces 
and the salt mines of the Punjab In these mines, which employ a 
large number of women immediate prohibition would hare caused 
serious industrial dislocation but it was provided that the number 
of women employed underground in them shall be reduced by defi 
mte stages to ntl durmg a period of 10 years The latest report of 
the Chief Inspector of ilines coven the year 1928 and shows that 
during that period the daily average number of persons employed 
m mines was 267,671 as compared with 209,290 m the previous 
year Of these persons il7 940 worked underground, 70 468 m 
open workings, and 70,276 on the surface, 180 690 were males, and 
78,081 females The number of people employed m coal mmes ^os 
104,130 as against a total of 106 213 in the previous year of these 
30 427 were fomales, employed chiefly os loaders* Tho actual 
number of women workmg underground was 31,786 The number 


of persons employed m metalliferous mmes, including mica, stone, 
clay, and salt mines was 103,632 which was 646 loss thou the 
number employed in 1927 . 76 323 were moles and tho rest females, 
of whom only 3 377 worked underground During the year there 
were 221 fatal accidents which is 12 more than m 1027 and 0 more 
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tliaii the uvera^o luimbor for the ]ncceding' five yeais, these acci- 
dents caused the losb of 230 lives, tis against 217 in the piecediug 
year; of the poisons killed, 210 weio males and 49 females. In 
addition theie weio (>51 serious accidents involving injuries to 683 
persons, as compared with 650 serious accidents involving injuries 
to 713 persona in J927 

Despite the peculiar difficulties of applying such a measure to 
Indian industrial conditions, — such as shortage of qualified medical 
men, the migratory piopensities of the voi leers, and their inability 
to undertake expeii'^ivo litigation, — the AVorkmen’s Coinpensation 
Act of 1028 was a compiehensi-ve piece of legislation, and included 
w'lthin its scope piaclic'illy all the employees in factories, mines 
and iailway-3, besides a numbei of otlier woikei.s Dining the 
\ear 1928, the number of cases coming within the puiwiew 
of Statement I of the -\ct amounted to 16,768, as compared with 
15,216 duiiug the proMous voai, hut the amount of compensation 
paid declined from Ds 11,11,254 to Ds. 10,95,730 The repoit on 
the working of the Act during the peiiod states that theie are 
definite mdicatioiib that its pio\isions aie becoming more and more 
widely known, altliougli theie inevitably lemain many employees 
wlio are ignoiunt of it It ii, howovoi, lemaikod that there has 
been no gi eat impiovemeufc in the matter of obtaining satisfactory 
returns from employers, with the possible exception of Madias; 
in Bombay only about 78 pei cent of the employers concerned 
submitted returns, the attitude of employers towards claims made 
by then employees is also stated to be not uniformly generous. 
Delay occuiied m some places in disposing of claims under the 
Act owing to the fact that lelatives of deceased workmen could not 
he easily traced On the whole, however, no difficulty of serious 
importance was experienced in the administration of the Act during 
the year A small non-contioversial measure known as the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1929, received the assent 
of the Governor-General in March of that year, but the Govern- 
ment does not propose to initiate further changes until after the 
publication of the Repoit of the Royal Commission on Lahonr 

Trade Dnionism in India is of very recent growth, since its 
history can scarcely be traced back earlier than 1918 During the 
following foul years, however, the movement derived remarkable 
impetus from the distress in which the industrial workers were 



plunged hj the failure of the -wage-level to keep pace -with the 
nee m the pnce-Ievel, and during this period etnkes were numeroue, 
bitter and prolonged , but owing to the peouliar characteristics of 
Indian urban labour, the Trade Unions which were formed m con- 
nection with them as a rule failed to extend their actmtiea beyond 
what -would be expected of militant strike committeea, and many 
of them disintegrated entirely after the settlement of the dilute 
from -which they had onginated The results of this state of afeira 
were very confuaing and unsatisfactoiy to the Government, to em 
ployen and to -workmen alike and accorxlingly a Bill designed to 
provide for the protection and registration of Trade Unions -was 
drafted in 1924 and subsequently passed in the form of the Trade 
Union Aot 1926 This Act offers to all bond fide Trade Unions 
the opportunity of registration, which involves certain liabilities 
and confers certain privileges On the one hand registered Unions 
are required to frame and supply roles on certain matters, to have 
their accounts audited to compose their executive of persons at 
least 60 per cent of whom are actually engaged or employed in 
the industry concerned, and to confine expenditure to certain 
specified objects on the other hand the ofBcers and members of the 
Unions obtain protection from liability for breaches of contract m 
connection with acts done in furtherance of trade disputes, and for 
certain tortious acts of their agents and the officers ore in some 
reepects rendered immune from prosecution for onminal conspiracy 
Al^ough it u obviously too early to pass final jadgment on tbe 
matter it would be true in generol to soy that considering the 
peculiar difficulties with which Trade Unionism is faced in India 
the Act has proved successful , and the number of Unions that had 
been registered under it prior to the 1st of April 1929 amounted to 
78 and their aggregate membership to 181,677 During the year 
under review the most important event which took place in the 
Trade Union world -was the split which occurred at the meeting of 
the All India Trade Union Congress, which -was held at ^agpur 
in November and December 1929 between those members who 
favoured the institution of a boycott of the Eoval Commission on 
Labour and those who did not. The result of this cleavage of 
opinion was the creation of a new body, known os the All India 
Trade Union Federation, in opposition to the Congress, 

The ongm of the Trades Disputes Act of 1929 was ducui^d in 
some detail m our Deport last year The object of thu piece of 
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legislation was the provision of machinery for preventing and 
settling industrial tioiibles, in the shape of Courts of Enquiry and 
Boards of Conciliation, tho function of the former being to investi- 
gate and report on such questions connected with disputes as might 
be referied to them, and of the latter to negotiate and if possible 
effect a settlement, — while both, it is hoped, should enable public 
opinion to be mobilized in such a way as to prevent or shorten the 
disputes that arise During tho year under review this machinery 
was put into operation on two occasions only, — ^which we have 
already mentioned, — the one being the establishment of a Court 
of Inquiry by the Government of Bombay on the 3rd of July, to 
enqmre into the dispute between the employers and the workmen 
in the Bombay textile industry, and the other the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation by the Goveinor-Geneial in Council, to 
deal with the dispute between the Agent of the Bombay, Baioda 
and Central India Railway, and the employees’ union, concerning 
the teims under which certain employees were being transferred 
fiom the railway workshops at Parel to the new workshops at 
Dohad The reports of both these bodies are certainly valuable 
documents, but at this early stage in the working of the Act it is 
scarcely possible to say how effective it is likely to be in reducing 
or pi eventing industrial disputes 

Apart from the Trades Disputes Act, no important legislation on 
ludustiial matteis was undertaken or effected during the year. 
Certain proposals for minor amendments, both m the Trades Dis- 
putes Act and the Trade Dnions Act, were made by the Government 
of Bombay as a result of the recommendations of the Court of 
Inquiry, and at the conclusion of the year these were tmder the 
consideration of the Government of India Mention may also be 
made of a Bill which was introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
in September 1928, to amend the Indian Patents and Designs Act 
of 1911 The Bill was based partly on the revision of the English 
Law undertaken in 1919 and partly on the experience gained in 
India on the woiking of the Act of 1911, and has been passed into 
law 

One further feature of Indian industrial life requires mention, 
and that is its international implications As a membei of the 
League of Nations and of the International Labour Organization, 
India has had to consider and take action upon various Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations affecting labour, which have 
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Bobfftantially mfluencod the ahapui^ of anch pieces of legialation 
as the Factonea Act the WorJmea’a Compenaation Act and the 
llmeB Act, and the interna tional aspect of labonr qneafaons seems 
bound to aeaume an increasing importance as the years pass 
During the year under review vonous matters of thm Jond came up 
for consideration It will be recalled that mention him been made 
in our two previous Beports of the iict that the Draft Convention 
adopted by the Tenth International Labour Conference on the ques> 
tion of introducing a schema of. aioknesd insurance hn* been under 
examination by the Government of India and that provincial Gov 
emments hod been required m 1928 to give their views on the 
matter, and that their replies had been received During 1029, 
however the subject remained in abeyance since it was felt desir 
able to await the publication of the report of the Boyal Commission 
on Labour before taking dednite actiom 

Uention was mode in our Beport lost year of the Draft Con 
ventaon and Becommendabon adopted by the Eleventh Interna 
tional Labour Conference on the subject of minimum wage^fixing 
machinery and of the fact that at that date the question whether 
India should ratify the Convention was undecided Under Article 
406 of the Treaty of Versailles the Draft Conventionj and Becom 
mendatioiLS of the International Labour Conference arc to be 
brought before the authority or authorities within whose com 
petence the matter lies for the enactment of legislation or other 
action ' and os the ratification of the Convention and the accept 
once of the Beconimeadatioa involves now legislation tho com 
potent authority for the purpose in tho Indian Legislature The 
Draft Convention and Becommendntion were accordingly placed 
before the Council of State and tho Legislative Assembly on tho 
24th and 20th September 1929 respectively, in tho form of a 
resolution recommending to the Governor General in Council that 
ratification of the Convention or acceptance of tho Recommendation 
should not be effected Tho resolution was adopted by the Council 
of State on the 2Gth September 1029 and by tho Legislative Assem 
bly on the 20th Jannnry 1930 it km however, Jightly onieadtJ 
hy tho AMomhly in order that it might ho made clear that tho 
deomion wna not final and that tho .luejUon would ha reconiidored 
in the light ol the lecommendationa of tho Hoyol CommiHiou on 
Labour 
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The Twelfth Session of the International Labour Oonfeience 
which was held at Q-eneva in May and Inne 1929 adopted, inter 
aha, 1 ecommendations concerning the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, and the responsibility for the protection of power-driven 
machinery The report of the Delegates of the Government of 
India to the Conference and the texts of the Recommendations 
adopted have been published On the 10th March 1930 the Recom- 
mendations were placed before the Council of State, and the House 
adopted a resoly-tion to the effect that the Governor-General m 
Council should be asked to examine the possibility of giving effect 
to the Recommendations concerning the prevention of industiial 
accidents, and that the results of this exammation should be placed 
before the Council withm eighteen months The Recommendations 
were placed before the Legislative Assembly by means of a reso- 
lution in similar terms moved in that Chamber on the Slst of 
March, but the House decided to postpone consideration of it till 
the next Simla Session 

The Thirteenth (Maritime) Session of the International Labour 
Conference which was held at Geneva in October 1929, had imder 
discussion the regulation of hours of work on board ship, the pro- 
tection of seamen in case of sickness, the promotion of seamen’s 
welfare m port, and the establishment by each maritime country 
of a mmimum requirement of professional capacity m the case of 
captams, navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships, — ^but final decisions on these matters were 
not reached 
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Opimona may differ conce rning tlia extent to whiph mdica 
tiona ol progrcaa * ore to be found in some of our previous 
Obapton In certain q^narters, for example, it u denied that the 
politics which the introduotion of the new demooratio institutions 
and ideals from the West had evoked may be considered pro- 
greesive m the sense of representing a development which is 
natural and congenial to India, or likely to bring happmess and 
prosperity to her mhahitants m the future Again, there are those 
who argue that the induatnalnatioa of India, — the development 
of cotton mills, mines iron works and so forth, and the consequent 
growth of an urban proletariat — is to be deplored rather thnn 
commended since it is introdnomg into the country forces which 
in Europe and Ajnenca have created a whole train of unsolved 
social problems of extraordinary complexity But os regards the 
development of modem means of communication there is not the 
same scope for dispute From the material point of view alone, 
the achievement of those responsible for the creation of India’s 
railway system her posts and telegraphs, roads and shipping is 
of course extremely impressive, and by facilitating famine relief, 
creating markets, and providing employment, these agencies have 
undeniably brought many practical benefits to the people of this 
oountry For the phUosoplucal student of human affoiri, however, 
this IS not so important os the for reaching ” moral ” or cultural 
revolution which they are effecting throughout India by widening 
the range of interests and opportunities amongst all classes, and 
bringing the hundreds of thousands of isolated village communi 
ties, where the typical rural omlixation of India has been mam 
tamed unmodified for centuries mto some sort of contact with the 
affairs of the rest of the world Thus from the psychological oven 
more than the material pomt of new the spread of modem trans> 
port and communications over the surface of the sub-coatinent is 
an event of immense iignificance since it is givmg this country a 
coherence which hitherto it bos lacked, and by knittmg it mto a 
comparatively homogeneous admiaiitrative whole is enabling the 
formerly elusive ideal of a imited India to come within the range 
of realisation 
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Of the vaiious means of tiansport available, tbe railways, — 
owmg to tbe country’s vast size, — are of course by far tbe 
most impoitant, and tbe active policy of development wbicb bas 
been and still is being puisued by those responsible for them must 
mevitably exercise a profound influence upon India’s economic 
and cultural development In Chapter YII will be found an 
account of tbe financial position of tbe railways during tbe year 
under review, and here we will concern oui’selves with general ad- 
ministrative questions only. At tbe outset, foi tbe benefit of such 
readers as aie unfamiliai with Indian affairs, it is desirable to 
explam that tbe methods of lailway administration in this country 
and m Great Biitain are radically different, since no less than 
75 per cent of tbe route mileage oJE Indian railways is oivned and 
47 per cent, is directly managed by tbe State Tbe control, financ- 
ing, and development of tbe railways therefore falls largely on 
tbe Central Government, which acts in these matters through tbe 
body known as tbe Railway Board As now constituted, tbe Board 
consists of tbe Chief Commissioner, a financial Commissioner and 
tbiee other Members, and is assisted by five Directors expert in 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, traffic, finance, and 
labour, whose functions are to relieve tbe Board itself of routine 
work, by disposmg of all detailed or technical matters themselves, 
and thus to enable it to concentrate its attention on tbe larger 
questions of policy This arrangement, — except for tbe fact that 
posts for one new Member and one new Director were created in 
1929, — dates from 1924, when, — as a result of tbe recommendations 
of tbe Acwortb Committee, — considerable changes were made not 
only m tbe railway finances, but also in tbe composition and func- 
tions of tbe Railway Board and tbe administrative organization as a 
whole For some time prior to that date it bad been apparent 
that tbe increase in railway mileage and tbe growing complexity 
of traffic problems under modern conditions would necessitate 
some changes, since tbe burden of work thrown on tbe staff of 
tbe larger railways by tbe ‘‘departmental” system of admmis- 
tration then existing bad become so heavy as to militate against 
efficiency Investigation indicated that tbe remedy lay m adopt- 
ing an arrangement which had been applied with success in other 
regions such as South Africa and parts of America , where railways 
are also spread over vast areas Tbe main object of this new 
“ divisional ” system, as it is called, is to fix entire responsibility 
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lor the working of any one section of hue on a single officer The 
divisions * administered by these officers naturally vary consi 
derably in magnitude according to ciroumstoncea but os a rule 
axe a good deal larger than the old railway ' districts , each of 
which used to be controlled by three or more officers mdividuallv 
responsible to different departmental chiefs at railway hoadquort- 
•ers Under the new system, on the other hand officers in charge 
of the “division ’ who themselves have wider powers than any 
that were exercised by the administrative officers in the old days, 
are directly responsible not to heads of departments but to the 
Agent “ or administrative head of the whole railway Thus 
responsibility under the divisional system is very much more 
■centralixed and the danger of on overlapping of functions u 
reduced 

A glance at the map opposite will giv© some indication 
of the extent of railway development in India within compara 
tively recent times In 1872 the total railway mileage in India 
was a little over 6 300 By the and of ilarch 1930 it was op- 
proxmiataly 41 724 whioh is nearly double thot of the XTniti^ 
EingdonL Considering how vastly greater India is than the 
United Kingdom this may not at Orst seem a very impressive 
comparison but it must he remembered that this country contains 
immense areas of mountain and desert and swamp over which 
population 18 sparse and railway construction almost impossible, 
whereas practically the whole of the United Kingdom is geogra 
phically accessible and in some woy productivo and the fact that 
m India withm under 60 yeara nearly 30 600 miles of railway 
have been constructed often under eitraordmorily diffionli condi 
bona, is at least mdicabve of enterprise on the part of the State 
and the companies concerned Moreover the efficiency and com 
fort of India s long distance railway services is probably unsur 
passed in any other part of the world As regards the future the 
quotabons given in Chapter VII from the speech made by the 
Commerce Member m presenting the last Hailway Budget to the 
Assembly will demonstrate that olthough a considerable reduction 
has had to be made owing to the general financial stringency in 
the expenditure to be devoted to new construction, the work sanc- 
faoned in progress, or completed during the period under review 
W 08 nevertheless substantial The number of now lines soncljoc^ 
during the year was five of which two whoio total length wilt 
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be 145 5 miles, liave already been started, while work on the le- 
iiiainmg tbiee, amounting to 82 27 miles, will shortly be begun 
812 07 miles of new lailway weie opened to public traffic during 
the 12 months endmg on the Ist of April 1930, and the total 
mileage under construction at that date was approximately 2,420. 

'Most of these new lines aie small blanches or feeders, and 
indeed the most striking feature of the Railway Board’s programme 
is the absence of ambitious projects of trunk line construction. 
This 18 due to the fact that India is already well served by trunk 
lines which, like the telegraph system, are based on a scheme out- 
lined by Lord Dalhousie over 70 years ago. He conceived the 
idea of a system of great trans-Indian routes linking the interior 
of each Presidency with its outlymg parts and the different Presi- 
dencies with each other, and including lines from Calcutta to 
Lahore, from Bombay to the North-West of India, from Madras 
to Bombay, and from Madras to the Malabar Coast , and these now 
form the skeleton to which have been appended the numerous sub- 
sidiary Imes which cover the country There are however a few 
gaps in the original skeleton which for one reason or another have 
remained unfilled Work on two of the smaller gaps, namely the 
Central India Coalfields Railway, — ^which wiU cross the space lying 
between the East Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways in Chota 
Nagpur and the Central Provmces, — and the Raipur-Parvatipuram 
Railway, — ^which will complete the link between the Central Pro- 
vmces and the East Coast, — is now far advanced, only 14 miles of 
the sanctioned portion of the Central India Coalfields Railway 
remain to be opened, the remamder bemg now m use,* while the 
Raipur-Parvatipuram Railway is expected to be completed in 
1931-32, a considerable length of Ime havmg been opened to traffic 
durmg the year under review. A third gap was recently filled by 
the Razipet-Bellarshah Railway, built by H E H the Nizam’s 
Government, which was opened to traffic m November 1928 
Before the skeleton can be said to be theoretically quite complete, 
however, there are two or possibly three other trunk Imes which 
would need to be constructed, but hitherto they have not appeared 
likely to be financially justified One of these is the Bombay-Smd 
connection, and another is a broad gauge Ime between Karachi and 
the United Provmces The former, because it is to some extent 

* Sanction for an additional 156 miles however has yet to be obtained. 
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ihort-cirouited by an eaiy sea lonta, Iiaa hitlierto not been considerod 
a promising commeraial nnderiaiang bat it la beliored tliat its 
conatruction will become necessary and will prove remunerative 
os Boon as tbe extensive imgatiou operataons m Sind cause an 
increase in production and population Tbe broad gauge connection 
between Earachi and the United Vrormces is similarly, at present 
nnjnstified owing to tbe fact that a metre gauge connection already 
exists and is not seriously overstressed with trafflc. The third 
trunk line which has from tune to time been projected is the con- 
nection between India and Burma Of tbe three possible routes, 
that xtxA Atyab Beema the most practicable, but, in its entirety, 
it would not at present prove remunerativ© a start is however 
bemg made with a short branch 26 miles long between Chittagong 
and Dohoson 

This being the position as regards the mmn trunk linei the 
Government, — os we have indicated — is devoting its attention 
primarily to filling in the mterstacea of the mam network with 
useful branches and feeders, which will bnng the benefiii of 
railway eemca nearer the doors of the mral population and enable 
produce to be conveniently moved and marketed In view of tbe 
fact that nearly 90 per cent of the population of the coontry la 
devoted to ognoulturtLl pursuits this policy is obviously sound 
In addition to the construotioa of new lines several important 
works have been in progress during the year under review In last 
year’s Beport reference was mode to the electrification of certain 
sections of the Great Indian Femusula and the Bombay Boroda 
nud Central India Bailwnys, which was intended mainly to 
relieve the congestion of traffio m tbe thickly populated areas in 
and around Bombay These schemes have now been completed 
and a similar one designed to prevent congestion on tbe section 
of tbe South Indian Railway serving ifadras, has been sanctioned 
The year was also distinguished by tbe extension of elcclno trac- 
tion from suburban to mam lines since a section of mam lino 
between Bombay and Poona, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, was formally opened to the new electric service on the 
5th of November, this being the first length of mam lino track 
to be electrified in India The section between Kalyoa and 
Igatpun is to be electrified shortly and when this is done the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway will have tbe greatest length of 
electrified mam line m the Empire Vmongst other important 
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works undertaken during tlie year may be mentioned the piovision 
of additional tracks and improved facilities on tbe Madras sub- 
urban section of tbe South Indian Railway, including certain 
o^erb^ldges for load tiaffic, the coustruction of bridges over the 
Iiiawaddy at vSagaing and ovei the Indus at Kalabagh, and the 
doubling of the Rupnaiam bridge on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Progiess was well maintained during the year in the programme 
of remodelling or altering lailway workshops on lines geuerallv 
approved by the expert comniitteo presided over by Sir Vincent 
Ra^en, to wdiich lefereuco was made in pievious Reports The 
mam woiks sanctioned duiing tlio year w'ere the lemodolling of 
the Lillooah workshops on the East Indian Railway so as to 
piovide an up-to-date caiiiage-body building shop for the State- 
worked lailways, the pioMaion of a lepair shop at Bhusawal, on 
the Gieat Indian Peninsula Railw'ay, and the proMsion of modem 
machinery in the remodelled woikshops for the Eastern Bengal 
Bailway at Kanchaiapara. Consideiable activity also took place 
during the yeai in connection with the piovision of new locomo- 
tives and lolling stock, 152 new' standard locomotives weie ordered, 
and in addition orders w'ere placed for the manufacture m India 
of 751 underframes and 2,300 goods wagons Another matter 
which has engaged the attention of the Railway Boaid foi some 
time past that deserves mention, is the question of mcreasing the 
use of electric light and power in railway stations and yards In 
1926 a committee of electrical engineers of some of the principal 
railway administrations was convened to consider and leport on 
the best method of lighting large railway areas and minoi railway 
stations, and after considermg this committee’s report, the Railway 
Board suggested that the railway administrations should under- 
take further experiments on the subject and should give particular 
attention to lightmg problems when preparmg yard designs , at the 
same tune they issued orders for the institution of trials at some 
minor stations on the East Indian and North Western Railways 
with steam driven and internal combustion generatmg sets The 
reports on these trials have furnished valuable data foi comparmg 
costs and have indicated the lines along which progress can most 
satisfactorily be made It has already become evident that while 
the installation of steam driven plant at small railway stations 
might prove, as a rule, uneconomical, oil engines, on the other 
hand, are comparatively inexpensive to run and are reliable. 
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Apart from all thesa tpecial actmties tie Railway Board and tie 
AgenU of tie different railway* iare been devoting an increoj i ng 
amount of attention and of fundi, during recent yean to gonoral 
improTcmenU in open line lacUitiei and large cumi iave been 
expended on renewing rails and steepen re-modelling itation jards 
and maraialling yards and providing belter facililio* for tie 
omfort of lower clats passengers especially in suci matter* os 
uolcr supply waiting and rofresiment room* bootine hull nr 
rangomenU, and improvements in coaciing stock 

An important event during lie penod under review was tie 
purciaso hr tio Government on tie Ist of January 1030 of the 
‘^dliem Vunjab Railway on the expirv of the rontracl with tho 
owning company Tie acquisition of tin system, which mcludci 
the lines from Delhi to Samoiln from Ludhiana to McLcodganj 
from Jullunder to i'erotepur and from Kaiur to Ixidimn, togotier 
vith a fow short branches and whoso aggregato length is about 

miles coil approximately Ri 7 crorcj and apart from tie 
administrative advantages aruingoutof tie porchoso it isestimateil 
that it will result in an increase of some R* 17 lakhs in tho net 
annual revenue to Oovomment 

Vnother important ocquisition during the year «as that of 
-m>e lines in the 3(adras Presidency which were previously owned 
hv District Boards Tho question of acquiring these railwajs 
first arose out of tie Oovomment s programme of now con 
tructinn in boutiem India which involved the conversiun of 
rH>\pral (if them into linvi of through cummuulratiQn oud negolia 
tu n» on thi subject had Lren taking place with tho District Board* 
since 102 j It was recognued that the railway system* in Southern 

III lia were under an nbligatiun to tie Boards fur raisiui^ the fund* 

I V ni ans i f whirh thti o lines had bern constructnl and special 
tcrins virre ihetcforr uffered to thiin whereb> tho raj ital involved 
w uM lx* uier^fd in tlut of the South Indian llailwav ( ompanv 
and would rank for dividend* pun poriu with the beejetary of 
'^Uto s rajnlal and the ordinarr capiul of the South Indian Bait 
wav In thp ase of the balotn Suramangalam Railway whirli 
-4* caruuj,. CoCtidTralily hi. her divitrnd than the South Irduu 

I aiNav it was aloi j r >Ttdr 1 that th# capital to 1>^ 1 t lUght into 

II Q a lut li (jf thr ith ludun RaiNar at th<' i apiUl of the 
D itr ct B aid would la an wtnuunt r<prv»^atio^ the cajotal cx 
j-tudituir lU lh« Iw • j.^ut au atouunt t nhricnt ta virM th« Diilrid 
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Board the same return as it obtained in the hist year before the* 
transfer of ownership. These terms having been accepted by the 
District Boards of Salem and Taujore, the owneiship of the Salem 
Suramaiifralam Itailway and of the Tanjoie District Boaid Eailwav 
was tiaiisferred to the Government of India with effect from tne- 
Ist of April 1928, and the Ist of Apiil 1929, respectively 

In pievious Reports references have been made to the work 
that 13 being done by local Advisory Committees on railways in 
bringing to the notice of their lespectivo railway administrations 
matters affecting the general public These committees have now 
been established and are functioning on all Class I Railways, 
except the Jodhpur Railway During the couibc of the year an 
Advisory Committee for the Bnrai Light Railway was established 
The committees have already proved themselves a valuable link 
between the railway administrations and the public, and 
the interest taken in their work, and the value attached to their 
influence, has been amply demonstrated by the number of applica- 
tions received fiom trade associations and other organizations 
asking for lepiesontation upon them Some of these requests, of 
course, have had to be refused, since the usefulness of the com- 
mittees would be impaiied if their composition became unwieldy. 
Demands for the publication of a summaiy showing the woik done 
by these committees were made during the debates on the Railway 
Budget both in 1928 and 1929, and accordingly a pamphlet show- 
ing those recommendations of the committees which had been 
accepted, with or without modification, by the railway administia- 
tions, and those which, for various reasons, had been refused, w'as 
issued to Membeis of the Legislature before the Debate on the 
Railway Budget in Febiuary 1930, and similai pamphlets have 
been issued for each succeeding quarter and made available for 
sale The total numbei of meetings held by these Advisory Com- 
mittees, — excepting the committee on H. E H the Kizam’s State 
Railway, — ^throughout India during the year was 122, and perusal 
of the indexes of the pamphlets that are now bemg issued mdicates 
the wide variety of subjects with which the committees have been 
dealing, amongst which are such matters as the prevention of the- 
beggar nuisance at stations, the opening of book-stalls, the deten- 
tion to traffic on level crossings, accommodation for female pas- 
sengers, facilities for imloading goods traffic, the provision of tram 
indicators, the lighting of road bridges, overbridges and waiting 
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halls, the display of porter* tariff*, the provinoa of naming bell* 
m Indian refrcthment rooms and of sarvanU* compartments in 
appar class stock changes in the names of stations, the issue of 
platform tickets improvoments in design of coaching stock, and 
tho proTision of special coaches for Tenders of imit and vegetables* 
The Hallway Hates Adnsory Committee, which wxi* constituted 
iQ 1026 continued to function during tho period under tho prcsi 
deoUhip of Sir Narasimha Sanaa formerly Law Hemher of IL £ 
the Viceroy's Executive Council The committee had throe cases 
under omjuiry on tho lit of April 1020 and eight more coses were 
referred to it for investigation during the year 

As regards rates and fares in general readers of previous cdi 
tiuns of this Heport will recollect that substantial reductions have 
Uen effected during both 1027 23 ond 1028-20 During tho \car 
under renew hoWLver no further general deervaso proved possible 
owing to tho Qjvcr»o Bnancial circumstances which oro fully set 
forth in the latter part of Chapter VII One small but satisfac 
lory alteration was nevertheless effected and consiited m an 
imnase which was introduced on practically all the railways from 
tlit> 1st of Januarr 1030 in tho hcole of free luggage allowance fur 
passengers Tho old scale which was brought into forte more than 
forty years ago allowed 2ad class passengers 00 seer* of free 
luggage intenneduto class passengers 20 eei.rs, nnd Ord class pas> 
k^ngers 10 seen and under the new arrangoments the^ allowances 
h ive been increased to 40 *M) and •eers rc»poctivcly hinit fla a 
j4 vnj,cr< Mcrp not afl^-cted by tho change 

Mtutitin lias been made in proMous Uo)HJrt8 of the im]>ortant 
w rk ochicTcd bv tho Central Publicits Hurrsu uhirh uas first 
e tabliihed in 1027 in encouraging tho growth both of tounit 
trjUtc from abrnid uad of loc^l tratho id India and during 
th*' rr ult« «)f this ] ropat^ands bavo continued be utitfarturv 
tisc Stalo-JDSDjgrJ railwavs namrlv tho North \V«iern th« 
l^\l rii U Dgnl the Orut (ndisn l'eniD«ula the hail Indian 
an I the Huruis lUilwavi — and two company managed railway* 
— namclr the IVitubsy llaroda and Central India, and tho Ucogsl 
Nj^^pur Hailwas* — hs I olrrsly psrticipati^d to the work of the 
f,urc4U and ilunog the | enu 1 under review the lUllways 

ja nr I it The funcli as of the bureau are to co-ordinate the work 
d e in In li4 tv the I’nth its Uranrb of rocK uf the rsiNava 
r\ t rrrccd an I t j t<t rr«^ ntibl* for the pre la tiun 4 f fill i« plu<U>« 
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grapKg, pampKlets and posteis suitable for use overseas as •well as 
311 India, for the issue of the Indian State Rail'ways Magazine, 
for the supervision of the -working of the lail-way publicity bureau 
m London and of a similar bureau in New York which was opened 
during the year, and for all other overseas publicity. 

The film-production branch continues to be one of the most 
important parts of the bureau Apart from topical films, the 
most interestmg productions of the yeai weie films of kheddah 
operations in Mysore and of the Kumbli Mela at Allahabad, and 
a desciiptive film of Mysore Film libiaiies weie started on all 
railways and a copy of every film produced by the bureau was 
supplied to each of them The populaii-ty of the displays given 
by cmema cars showed no deciease, 943 shows being given at which 
the attendance aggregated well over 1,800,000 There are now 
nme cinema cars on lailways that have joined the Cential Publi- 
ci-ty Bureau, and it is being increasingly realized that the exhibi- 
tion of films has a definite educative value in a country where a 
large proportion of the population is illiterate The subjects of the 
films shown included amusements, educational subjects such as 
health, agriculture, and so forth, and such matters as would en- 
courage travel to pilgiim centres 

Special steps were taken during the yeai to expand the photo- 
graphic output of the bureau, in order to meet the large demands 
for photographs from the London and New York bureaux and from 
newspaper proprietors, press correspondents, and descriptive -writers, 
from all over the world 

A general pamphlet on India and Burma, containmg mforma- 
tion concerning shipping lines to India, particulars of the facili- 
ties provided by Indian railways, and other matters calculated 
to assist overseas tourists travellmg m India, was produced, and 
75,000 copies were distributed. Eight other new pamphlets weie 
also published, and the total number of copies issued by the bureau 
durmg the year was 347,803. Yarious pamphlets were also issued 
by ini-vidual railways in English and the vernaculars to advertise 
their o-wn services Posters are now exchanged on a reciprocal 
basis with railways in England, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, 
South Africa, Japan, Austria, Himgary, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
S-witzerland, Beira, Mashonaland, Rhodesia, Iraq, Norway, Fenya 
and Uganda A total of 28,137 pictoiial posters weie issued bv 
the bureau, apart from the large number of pictorial and letter-. 
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press posters issued bj individaal railwtijs to drav atteutioii to 
places of tourist interest pilgnm centres and convenient train 
tervires Tbe Indian State Railways Magoime was further im 
proved during the year and there has been a steady increase m its 
cirenlation The magazine describes the interesting places in 
India its flora the oustoms of ita inhabitants and the many forms 
of sport -which await both the sojourner ond the tourist. Sup- 
plements to the magazine dealing more particalarly with local 
staff news have cnntmaed to be published by the North Western, 
East Indian Great Indian Peninsula and Eastern Bengal Rail 
wnvs Some ore published partly in English and partly in the 
vernacular known to the majority of the employees 

The London bureau moved into its new offices at 57 Haymarket, 
a locolity in which the leading shipping lines tonnat agencies, 
and foreign publicity bureaus have their offices A branch office 
has also licen opened in ludia House Aldwych Advertising in 
the leading Eugbah journals participation m the principal ex 
hibitiouB aod iuirs the showing of films and the display of 
posters were some of the methods employed to attract touruts to 
India A publiaty bureau was also opened in the United SUiee 
during tbe rear At the outset an office was temporanl) opened 
at 342 Madison Avenue Eew York but it subsequently became 
evident tliot a better site and greater expenditure on odverhiiing 
acre necosaarv Accordingly a ground floor office was rented at 
38 East 67tb Street Among the forms of pubboity undertaken 
by this bureau in addition to advertisements of a high standard in 
newspapers oud periodicals are good oction photographs lectures 
- sometimes illustrated by films or lantern slides — window dis- 
plays in the leading shops and banks and broadcasting 

Publicity in connection witb 3rd class travel bos also received 
coasiderablo attention but os the conditions govoming this doss 
of traffic vary on different railways the efforts mode to encourage 
the potential 3rd class passenger to travel are primarily tho 
concern of tho Publicity Officer on each railway That the 3rd 
doss passenger can be directly encouraged to travel has been shown 
nn more than one railway as for example on the metre gauge 
section of tbe Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway dunng 
1023-30 In the area served hy this lino the crops had failed and 
economic conditions were below normal yet as a result of personal 
canvassing during a period of nine months twenty special trains 
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-were run carrying passengers tlie gieat majority of wliom -would 
not liave ordinarily tiavelled. Third class conducted specials were 
also run on other lailwaya One demonstration train was organ- 
ized during the year on the metre gauge section of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in collahoiation with the Government of Bengal, 
and halts were aiiaiiged at the smaller stations foi two days so as 
to give the a^ricultuial classes ample time to see all the exhibits 
und obtain fiom the demonstrators such information as was desired 
In addition, bazaar specials were lun on the Eastern Bengal, 
Gieat Indian Peninsula and Buima Railways during the year. 
The Bombay millowners also organized a special demonstiation 
train which -visited a large number of stations on the Great Indian 
Peninsula, ISTorth-'Western and East Indian Railways 

One of the most significant occuiiences of the year, which 
affected the Railway Department as well as many other branches 
of the Admmistration, was the promulgation of new rules by the 
Government of India for the supply of articles for the public service. 
The main piinciple underlying these rules is that tenders for all 
sUch articles, — ^with the exception of certain stores of a very special 
kind, — should piovide for delivery in India and for payment in 
rupees The subsidiaiy mstruotions to be issued in this connec- 
tion for the guidance of State-managed railways are under pre- 
paration, and attention is also bemg given to the question whether 
the new rules can be adopted by the company-managed railways. 
In any case, a feature of the Railway Board’s policy has lecently 
been that mcreasing use should be made by the State-managed lail- 
ways of -the Indian Stores Department, since it is felt that as a rule 
this organization is in a position to make purchases more advantage- 
ously than the Railway Stores Department, and the value of the 
material acquired through the former body has shown a steady and 
substantial increase during recent years, having risen from 
Rs 75 42 laldis in 1926-27 to Rs 150 46 lakhs in 1929-30 Another 
development which has also been inspired by the desiie to make 
the best possible use of the country’s o-wm institutions and resources 
-for all work connected with railways has been the experimental 
work which has recently been in progress on Indian timbers 
Burma teak, which has hitherto been used extensively m the carriage 
and wagon shops of the Indian Railways, is tending to become in- 
creasmgly expensive year by year, o-wmg to the magnitude of the 
^demand and the diminution in the sources of supply, and strenu- 
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otu endeaTours are made to find cheaper bnt equally efficient 
indigenooB rabititates The ialn<4easoDing plant at liiUooah, on 
the Boat Indian Hailway, which haa been erected aa an experiment 
for the benefit of all State-managed railway! waa actually not com 
pleted during the year but in May 1930 it began to operate The 
output of substitute timbers will be widely distributed so that opin- 
ions on them may be collected aimultaneously after trial under 
varying climatio conditions Besides the experimental kiln- 
fteasoning plant at Liliooah there ore now two sleeper treating plants 
in regular use in India At Dhilwan on the North Western 
Hallway over 7 lokha of coniferous sleepers were impregnated 
during the year, and at Nahorka^ on the Aimaro Bengal Hallway 
there was an output of over 2 lakhs of treated sleepers At the 
latter place the erection of the plant has led to types of timber being 
exploited for sleepers which had not been nsed before 

The Hallway Staff College at Debra Dun which was mentioned 
lu lost 3 car s Report was completed during the rear under review 
the College actually started functioning m January and on the 
3rd of April 1930 it was formally opened by H £ the Governed' 
of the p'oited Frovincei The estimates for the scheme amounted 
to about Its 25 00 OOO but the actual expenditure was about 
Hs 1 00 000 leu than this On the 6th of January the first course 
of instruction for transportation and commercial probationers 
started 16 students being m the class and on the 20th a refresher 
course for junior officers began and was attended by 12 officers 
from various railway* The College has accommodation for 04 
students and as it was anticipated that for the first year at lea*t 
it would be difficult to uso this completelv if onlv officers were 
admitted the refresher courses for subordinates previously held at 
Chandausi were lemponinlv transferred to Dehra Dun 

The importance of the railways in the bfe of the country and 
the wide scope of employment that thev offer naturally makes the 
Indtanixation of the railway services a matter which excitei- 
great interest. The personnel of tho lower and subordinato ranks- 
it of coarse prodomiuantly Indian in anv cose and the question 
over which the conntry u now exercised is the Indianuation 
of the superior or gazetted ranks of the bemces This process has 
Iioen accelerated within recent \ears Of the officers recruiteil to 
the penuonent ettabluhment during 1920-^ 71 per cent were 
Indians compered with 70 per cent m 1923-29 and G3 per cent in. 
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1927-28 Analyzing tliese figures functionally, we find that the 
percentage of Indians appointed to the engineering branch was 
71, to the transportation (trafiGic) and commercial branches 80, to 
the mechanical and tiansportation (power) branches 73, and to 
other branches 67 On the company-managed railways, the 
number of Indians appointed during 1929-30 was 49 2 per cent, 
of the total vacancies filled in the case of permanent appointments, 
and 100 per cent xn the case of temporary posts In the higher 
subordinate grades there was an increase of 314 in the number of 
Tndivins and a decrease of 49 in that of Europeans, 

TTnfortunately, as has already been briefly indicated in the 
pievious Chapter, — as also in Chapter I, — ^the railways weie not 
immune from labour tioubles during the period under leview, and 
three strikes occurred, one on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
another on H. E H. the Nizam’s State Railway, and the third in 
the collieries of the East Indian Railway. 

The tiouble on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was the 
laost serious. During the latter part of 1929, the workers alleged 
that they had certain grievances, and m December, the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railwaymen’s Dnion decided to call a one-day’s 
strike on the 4th of February 1930, if their demands were not 
granted by that date In January, the Agent invited the presi- 
dent and other leaders of the Dnion to discuss matters, but the 
interview did not result in any agreement; and towards the end of 
the month a general meeting of the Dnion was held at Manmad 
at which it was decided to call the strike on the appointed date, 
and to extend it if necessary beyond one day, in protest against the 
allegedly unsatisfactory reply given by the railway adminis- 
tration to certain of the Union’s demands, — despite the fact that 
the Agent had already explamed, in a statement to the Press, that 
the principal demands submitted by the Union had either been 
'dealt with or were being actively and considerately examined 
both by the railway administration and hy the Government of 
India On the 4th of February, therefore, about 20,000 of the staff 
struck work, 13,000 of them being men employed in the workshops 
at Parel, Matunga, Jhansi and Manmad, and the remainder em- 
ployees concerned with the movement of tralB&c Efforts were made 
to involve the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Staff Union and 
other railway workers in a sympathetic strike, hut without success. 
'fTho workshops at Parel and Matunga were entirely closed on 
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acoonnt of the strike, but aa the drirers guards dremeii ancB 
stokers did not jom the strikers it proved possible to maintain tba 
tram cMnces SnggestionB were made by various bodies mclud 
mg the Groat Indian Peninsula BaHwaymen s Union and the- 
All India BaUwaymen s Federation for tba appointment of a Con 
ciliation Board but on the 28th of February Diiron Choman Lai 
Mr Gin and Hr S 0 Joshi the representatives of the All India 
Eailwaymen s Federation had an mtemew with the Honourable- 
Sir George Bainy KCSI KOIE the Hember for Commerce 
and Bailwaya as a resolfe of which on arrangement was made for 
terminating the strike Under this settlement the Goyemment 
undertook that the railway administration would not refuse Uy 
take back mto service any employee merely because he went on 
strike and that every employee who offered to return to duty by 
the 15th of March — a date which was subsequently extendi te- 
nth — would be allowed to do so provided that the post he held 
when he proceeded on strike hod not been permauentlv ffUed, and 
provided also that he was cot discharged for reasons other than 
the stiike The Gorerzunect also undertook that a woibng list 
would be mamtomed by the Ageat of the railway of all employees- 
who offered to return to duty withm the prescnbed period, hut who- 
were unable to do so by reason of the fact that the posts hold hr 
them had been permanently filled and tbat each employee whose 
name was on this bat would be offered the first refusal of employ- 
nieiit in the some or m a corresponding position to that whidi he 
held whan he proceeded on strike ond that any employee who 
deeboed to accept the offer of employment would be removed from 
tbo lisL As a result of this settlement, the strikers began to dnft 
bock to work and by the end of March about 50 per cent of the 
staff excluding workshop employees bad offered to return to dutv 
Out of a total of 13 000 men employed m the workshops at 
Matungn Porel and Jhanii 1 200 men resumed duty on the 17th 
of March, and on the 22nd 3 413 men had resumed work at Jhansl 
though thu figure dropped to 1 049 on the 24th The strike 
hnnoxer dragged on bevonj the 3Iat of Jfnrch 1030 

\bDosl at the same time os the stoppage on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway there occurred the two other /.trikes which we 
have referred Between tho 1st and the 13th of February the 
miners and leaders at the Korharborce and Serampur collieries on 
the East Indian Bailway numbering about 3 823 went on strike 
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apparently from tlie belief that tbe Boyal Commission on Labour 
which had visited Giridih on the 29th of January had come to in- 
ciease wages, some alleged minor grievances weie also mentioned 
The colliery superintendent met a deputation from the men and 
promised to enquiie into the matter, and by the 21st of Bebruary 
conditions had piactically reverted to normal On the 28th of 
Pebruary about 3,000 men employed in the Lallaguda sheds and 
workshops of H E H. the Nizam’s State Railway ceased work, as 
a protest against the terms of bonus which the company’s board 
proposed to grant only to contributors to the provident fimd, and 
the strike subsequently spread to locomotive menials at the engine 
changing stations and to a few of the traflBc menials The men 
ultimately returned to work on the 18th of March, after an assur- 
ance had been given by the railway admmistration that a recom- 
mendation would be made to the Board of Directors to condone the- 
break of service of the staff during the strike, in so far as the grant 
of service gratuities on retirement was concerned. 

Apart from the attempt to wreck the Yiceregal train as it was 
approaching Delhi on the 23rd of December 1929, which has- 
already been mentioned in Chapter I, five other accidents sufficient- 
ly serious to deserve mention occurred on the railways durmg the 
year On the 26th of May 1929, a passenger train near Samasti- 
pur, on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, was derailed by 
a cyclonic storm, and nine persons were injured, the damage tn 
rolling stock amounted to Rs 3,000 On the 11th of June a relief 
tram proceedmg from Mupa to Langtmg on the Assam-Bengal- 
Railway suffered derailment owmg to a subsidence of the track, 
caused by floods, and six railway employees were killed ; the damage 
done to the permanent way and to rollmg stock was estimated to- 
amount to Rs 10,500 A further derailment due to similar causeS' 
occurred on the 13th of July, on the Kosamba-Dmarpada branch 
of H H the Gaekwar of Baroda’s State Railways, when the 
ensrme, the tender, and two coaches of a mixed tram fell down 
an embankment and caused the death of the engme-driver An. 
accident found to have been due to the lemoval of paifs of the line 
took place on the 1st of August between Bhatpar Rani and Bhatni 
Junction stations, on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, as 7 
a result of which one person was killed, two were seriously mjured, 
— of whom one subsequently died', — and ten others were slightly 
injured And on the 10th of January there occurred the most- 
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•ienouB accident of the year when the Peshawar Lucknow Express 
■collided at Clutterbnckgan] Station, on the East TndniTi Eailway 
with a goods tram, with the result that eleren persons were killed, 
■twenty were mjurod — one of whom succumbed — and damage 
estimated at Hs 83,300 was done to rolling stock 

Despite the extent and effimeni^ of the railway system, it is 
obvious from the facts we have given, — such as the comparison of 
the railway mileage of India and the United Kingdom, — that 
roads must always have played a vital part in TndmTi rnral eco- 
nomy owing to the wide tracts of the country which are still quite 
untouched by raflways Even during the second bnlf of the XIX 
century when railway development was proceeding apace and 
-motor transport was not thought of, it was recognised that a system 
of well kept and well-constructed roods would be a necessary con 
eomitant of the country's economic and cultural development and 
that the existmg system bod very grave deficiencies And now 
-that the unplicatioiis of motor tremsport is more generally under 
btood qaestions conneoted with the roads of India ottroct an m 
creaamg amount of public attention year by year The full extent 
of the social and economic revolution brought about in Europe and 
\menca by the intensive development of motor transport dnting 
fbe lost quarter of a century cannot yet be clearly foreseen but it 
is already certain that the Motor Age is likely to have an even more 
profound efiect upon the lives and habits of ordinary people than 
the Eailway Age did before it — owing to the greater range and 
mobility of the new method of transport* In this country, the 
revolution can scarcely be said to have yet begun, bat it u rapidly 
approaching and is bound to bring about a great tranifoimatlou in 
ru^ India not only by enabling the ryot to market his produce to 
'better advantage but alto by widening bis range of interests and 
bringing him more in contact -with the social and political develop- 
jnents of the rest of the countiy 

One result of the comparative barkwardness of rood transport 
in India ii that it should be possible to avoid some of the more 
unfortunate consequences which have attended its rapid develop- 
ment elsewhere Eor example attention -was drawn in the Report 
of the JtoTol ComznisJion on Vgnculture which was pabluhsd in 
1928, tn the senseless and wasteful eompctitiou wbiib was then 
talnag place in European countries between rail and motor trans- 
port and it was urged that m India the development or railways 
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and roails slionld be regaided as complementary to one another. 
If ro-ordmaticTi can be achieved on these lines it will undoubtedly 
be a gieat advantage, and enable the lailway authorities to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain branch lines which otherwise 
they might hesitate to embark upon 

Even prioi to 1920, roads weie piimaiily the concern of the 
provincial Governments and local bodies, and under the Reforms- 
their upkeep and maintenance become one of the “ transferred 
subjects. But the arrangements made within the different Pro- 
vinces for dealing with them vary considerably In some, the 
roads are mostly under the charge of the provincial Public Works 
Depaitment, whilst in others, the District Boards or equivalent 
local bodies, assisted by grants from the provincial revenues, have 
assumed the bulk of the responsibility Geneially speakmg the 
provincial Governments, — as one would expect, — ^have direct charge 
of the larger roads and the local bodies of the smaller ones, — 
although' the ultimate responsibility in either case lies with the- 
provincial Government Of recent years, however, as we indicatec} 
in our last volume, there has been a new development, owing to the 
increasing realization that some aspects of road development are 
really passing beyond the financial capacity of provincial Govern- 
ments altogether, and becoming a national or All-India 
interest which may properly receive some contribution from Centra! 
revenues; and during the year under leview, as we shall shortly 
see, certain interestmg developments took place in this connection 
The mam features of India’s road system can be shortly 
described There exist foui great trunk roads, stretching dia- 
gonally across the coimtry, which form the framework to which 
most of the important subsidiary roads are in some way attached 
These trunk roads have been m existence for an immense period 
and are iich m historical association. The most famous is the 
ancient marchmg route, — ^known as the Grand Trunk Road, — 
which stretches right across the bTorthern part of the country 
fiom the ERyber to Calcutta; the other three connect Calcutta with 
Madras, Madras with Bombay-, and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5,000 out of the 60,000 
miles of metalled roads m British India None of these roads 
however can bo considered safe “ all-weather ” trunk loads accoid- 
ing to European standards The Madras-Calcutta road in parti- 
culai is fai fiom being bridged thioughout its entiie length, and 
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its improTement evea la tLe Madnu Presidencj would bo likelj 
to absorb a largo proportion of the road development fund for some 
yean to come whilst further North, where it enters Onsaa it 
has to crou 6o many large waterways that it will be out of the 
question to make it a complete trunk road in the modem sense 
within any predictable period And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement on the Grand Trunk Bond 
from Calcutta to the North West Frontier, for example there u 
as yet no bridge over the nver Sone in Bihar and on all of 
them there are places where doods are liable to cause senous inter- 
ruption to traffic As regards the subeidiujy roads, ^Le best and 
most numerous are to be found m the Southern portion of the 
country Ajb one would expect, the worst served districts are Hajpu 
tana Sind, and ports of the Punjab on the hand, and Onssa 
and Bengal on the other the former owing to its ondify and sparse 
population, and the latter because of the numerous unbndged 
largely unbridgeable waterways which dissect it, in addition of 
course there are numerous other regions such as the lower Hima- 
lavas where the difficulties of nature provide obvious reason for 
the absence of good communicationj Besides surfaced roads 
there is of course a very large mileage of ^lachcha road through 
out the country some of which u qmte practicable for motor traffio 
during the dry weather On the whole however it would be reason 
able to say that India s road system even before the advent of 
motor transport was altogether insufficient for her needs and it 
was the increasing realisation of this fact that led to the appoint 
ment of the special Hoad Development Committee whose activities 
were described in our previous Ilepoit 

During the earlier part of the period under review the Govern 
ment of India was engaged in considering the proposols laid 
down in this committee s report and by September 1029 its con 
elusions had been embodied in a resolution which was passed by 
the Legislative Vssembly and the Council of State during the 
following February and March The first provision was thot the 
increase from 4 to 0 annas per gallon m tho import and excise 
duties on motor spint which had been effected during the period 
covered by our last issue should be maintained for a period of 
five )ears in tho first instance and that the proceeds of the oddi 
tionol duty should be allotted os a block grant for expenditure 
on road development and credited to a separate road development 
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iiocount, wliose unexpended balances should not lapse at the end 
oi the financial year It was also provided that aftei a certain 
proportion of the giant had been letained by the Government of 
India as a leserve, the lemaindei should be appoitioned among the 
Governor’s Piovinces in the latio which the petiol-consumption in 
each Province boie to the total consumption in India during the 
pievious calendar year, and that the balance, representing the 
consumption ot' petrol in Provinces other than Governor’s Pro- 
vinces, administered areas, and Indian States, should be allotted 
ns a lump sum to the Goveinnient of India A further provision 
was that a Standing Committee for Roads should be constituted 
every year, to considei the annual budget of the Road Develop- 
ment Account, and to advise the Government on all questions 
i elating to roads, and in particular on the action to be taken by 
the Government on the pioceedmgs of the periodical Road Con- 
feiences 

At the conclnsion of the period undei leview the majority of 
these piovisions weie being put into effect The Standing Com- 
mittee for Roads for the yeai 1930-31 had been constituted, and 
after reference to then Finance Sub-Committee had approved the 
appointment of a Road Engineer, as had been suggested m the 
■original Report of the Road Development Committee Arrange- 
ments weie also bemg made for convemng a Road Conference 
■during the early summer 

The first year’s revenue from the additional petrol duty amounted 
to Rs 93,90,000, which exceeded the estimate by Rs 10,60,000, 
and the estimate for the year 1930-31 is Rs 1,08,00,000 

Enough has now been said to mdicate the profound effect which 
the development of railways and roads is having upon the lives 
-of the common people ot India Perhaps even more important, 
owing to the intimate and numerous services it performs, is the 
-system of Posts and Telegraphs. In fact, of all the administra- 
tive achievements of the British Raj, this is often claimed, — ^with 
eome justification, — ^to be the most impressive For not only has 
it been established in the face of unusual difficulties, but it has 
imdertaken functions never before attempted by any similar insti- 
tution, and achieved them with such success as to secure the un- 
questioning reliance of all classes of the community 

On the difficulties we need scarcely expatiate , it is sufficient to 
:say that the vast size of India, its climatic diversities and feroci- 
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tiei lU mniimorable b p man difier«iicda — resnltuLg in coniiuion 
both of tongues and ecnpta — and tbe profound ignorance and 
lUiteraoy of the great majonfy of its enormous population com 
bined to present tbe pioneers of postal administration 80 years ago 
with a problem of exceptional magnitude A brief description of 
tbe acbievements and workings of tbe system as it exists tcnday 
sbould enable tbe reader to realise tbe extent to wbiob tbe problem 
bos been oyercome 

First let us give a few figures to indicate tbe sue and recent 
development of tbe organisation Tbe total number of post offices 
in India during tbe calendar year 1928^ — wbiob is tbe latest 
period for wbicb figures are available — was 22,820 oa against 
12 d97 m tbe year 1900 The number of articles bandied by tbe 
Department — exclusive of money orders — was 1 386 millions con 
listing of 670 million letters 691 million postcards 91 million 
registered newspapers 108 million packets, and 17 million parcels 
whereas in tbe fiiat year of the century tbe total number of articles 
dealt with was 609 millioas In addition over 40 nulbon money 
orders were issued during the year under review Of tbe enormous 
number of postal articles received no less than 99 92 were safely 
delivered and failure to deliver tbe remainder was largely due 
to inadequate or non-existent addressing Tbe total mileage over 
which these articles were conveyed amounted to 160 941 — a great 
deal of which of course Iq-n tbrougb wild and desolate country m 
wbicb tbe moils were exposed to ninny natural dangers Soma 
indication of tbe scope of tbe Department's activities can also be 
gathered from tbe fact that its total gross receipts during 
the year amounted to Hi 11 03 crores (as against Hi 3 crores in 
1000) and that the number of officmls m lU employment was 
129 002 as compared with 01 760 

But the most intorostiDg feature of postal operations in India 
u not so much their mngmtude — which although unpreuive m 
itself IS nothing to what it might bo, — as their Tonsly To op- 
preciato this we mnit transport ourselves m imogination away 
from the towns and indualnalixed portions of the country — where 
conditions clo^y resemble those to which European readers are 
ocenstomed — and visit the country districts which contain the 
great mojonty of the population and in which the truly charac 
tenstio life of India is to be found Here the village postman is a 
figure of iiumenie importance Deiide^ performing hii obvious 
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function of clearing letter boxes delivering correspondence, dealing 
-with money orders, and sucblike, be undertakes many other activi- 
ties quite outside the scope of ordinary postal work In fact be is 
not so mucb a postal official as a perambulating public utility 
agent, often taking seveial days to get round bis beat, and forming 
almost tbe only link between tbe rural populace and tbe outside 
world Amongst tbe activities wbicb tbe Department undertakes 
tbrougb its rural officials is tbe payment of pensions, tbe collection 
of salt revenue, and of customs charges on dutiable articles coming 
into India by post, tbe ariangement of life insurance for Govern- 
ment employees, and tbe sale of quinine By means of tbe Cash 
on Delivery System it enables tbe rural population to accomplish 
tbeu shopping despite tbeir remoteness from towns, it provides 
banking facilities tbrougb tbe Post Office Savings Bank, and it is 
tbe custodian of tbe postal and telegraphic stores which are kept 
in reserve against military mobilization Thus tbe Department 
performs mdispensalble services as tbe agent of tbe Government m 
numerous detailed matters, and tbe influence it wields as an instru- 
ment of civilization in districts otherwise remote from it, is cer- 
tainly great 

Tbe confidence which tbe general public reposes in tbe Depart- 
ment 18 well demonstrated by tbe wide and mcreasmg use which is 
made of its Savings Bank And not only has tbe total amount of 
tbe deposits risen substantially, but there has been an even more 
suggestive advance in tbe average balance at tbe credit of each 
depositor This should give tbe economist and political philosopher 
food for thought, since were there truth in tbe assertions now so 
fiequently made that tbe inhabitants of tbe country have become 
poorer under tbe existing administration, and that they have lost 
trust in it, one would hardly expect that tbe average individual 
deposits should have grown from Ps 122 77 in 1900 to Es 170 67 
in tbe year now imder review 

Let us turn now to consider tbe actual working of tbe Depart- 
ment durmg tbe year 1928-29 As will be seen from tbe diagram 
opposite, tbe steady expansion which has been taking place in its 
activities durmg recent years has contmued Tbe number of postal 
ai tides was as mucb as 38 millions greater than durmg tbe previous 
year Moreover tbe staff was mcreased by 4,014, and tbe number 
of post offices by 1,212 
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A featiur® of Ox* Department's policy during the past few year* 
has been the Tigorons extaiision of postal and telegraphio faoili> 
ties m rural areas which of oonrsa closely resembles the policy 
of rural expansion adopted by the Eailway Board and already 
described^ In neither case is the immediate object the acquisition 
of new revenue though ultimately of course it is hoped and 
believed that these developments will prove fully remunerative 
But at present they ore os much philanthropio as commercial 
ventures, being primarily designed to introduce the benefits of 
modem means of communication into the more backward ports 
of India and to enable their inhabitants to be brought mto closer 
contact with the economic and cultural tendencies of the rest of the 
world So far as the Posts and Telegraphs Department is con- 
cerned this policy has been energetically pursued since the lost 
edition of this Beport appeared and 1 466 new experimental post 
oiHcea have been opened as compared with 1 324 during 1927-28 
Moreover 1 465 village postmen have been authorized to accept 
inland telegrams and despatch them to the nearest telegraph offices 
Considerable improvement has also been edecied m the transport of 
mails One of the oharactensho features of mail transport in 
India owing to the vast areas of difficult country which have to bo 
covered is the use of runners ** In 1928-^ 15,322 of these- 
men were in service over beats whose aggregate length totalled 
87 252 miles and the very high percentage of mails that were 
safely delivered is suffloieat testimony to their efficiency Neverthe- 
less this method of transport u obviously primitive and exposed 
to pecubar dangers in the shape of stonns and fioodi wild beast* 
and human malefactors and consequently every opportunity is 
taken to extend and improve the nlmdy well-organized rail and 
motor mail services As regards the former the chief event of the 
year was the completion of the administrative ro-organization 
whereby local control has been transferred from the former * rail 
war mail semes circles * to the Postmasters General who hove 
also now been placed in charge of the engineering branch of their 
departments Thu unification of control has obvious advanto|res 
m times of emergency which have already been omply demon 
itrated The motor mail services have also been improved their 
total mileage having been Increasod from 10 to 13 033 

Other notewortbv events m the working of the postal side of 
the Department during the veor were certain alterations and 
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developments in connection with its foreign mail services. For 
example, the insurance system for parcels was extended to Greece 
and that for letters to JTew Zealand and Samoa; the telegraphic 
money order service was extended to Zanzibar, and the limit of 
V eight on parcels addressed to the Dutch East Indies was raised 
fiom 11 to 20 lbs Intel ostmg developments also occurred as a 
result of the inti’oduction of the Air Mail Services, which will 
shortly be described; special stamps of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 annas 
denominations were introduced to pre-pay the Air Mail fee on the 
Karachi-Oroydon and Kaiachi-Delhi route, and arrangements were 
made for the transmission by air mail of money orders for Great 
Biitam and Northern Ireland. Facilities were also provided foi 
the acceptance of inland telegrams for transmission by telegraph 
as far as Karachi and thence by air mail to Iraq, Palestme, 
Egypt, and Great Britain These telegrams are chargeable at 
the Indian inland rates flus the air mail fee in addition to the 
usual letter postage, and should prove particularly useful to 
members of the public who live in parts of India remote from 
Karachi 

One point requires to be borne in mind m connection with 
postal activities in India, aud that is their vast potentialities for 
expansion In spite of the fact that the number of letters and 
postcards handled annually is well over a thousand millions, this 
only represents, in relation to the total population of the country, 
the despatch of 4 45 such articles per head per annum If by a 
perhaps somewhat optimistic stretch of the imagmation we can 
invisage an India, say 100 years hence, in which really substan- 
tial progress his been made towards the removal of illiteracy and 
penury, the present dimensions of the Department’s activities 
appear as a mere embryo of what they might become. If no 
more than 70 per cent of the population were literate, the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department might well become the largest 
m the woild 

Apart from the Department’s purely postal activities, there are 
also its telegraph, telephone, and wireless services to be considered 
At the end of our period the total number of telegraph ofiBces in 
India was 10,306, and the mileage of Ime connectmg them amoimt- 
^d to 101,994 The great problem of telegraphic commimication in 
India 18 how to maintam the vast length of over-head wire in good 
condition, owing to the lonely and difficult coimtry through which 
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it often nma and the vanety of climatio and other natni 
ferencee to which it u exposed , and efficient working is onl; 
ed by means of incessant and highly orgimixed patroUn 
telegraphic material in nse for which the Department wa 
iiblo during 1928-29 included 466 721 milea of wire, 82 ^ 
of condnctorB and 1 073 miles of cable and the extensii 
activities during recent years is indicated by the fact that 
in IDOO the total number of telegraphic messages dealt ^ 
6,237 301, in 1923-29 it amounted — exclusive of course of 
messages — to 20 241 004 Features of the year inclu 
extension of the daily letter telegram service to France 
Italy Portugal Switserland Algeria Tunis, and P( 
East Africa — and of the week-end letter telegram se 
Austria Belgium France Luxemburg Switxerland, Alg 
Tunis Arrangements were also made for the telegraph 
mission to destinations throughout India of communicat; 
by post from foreign coimtnes to telegraph offices at Indii 
The year also saw the adoption in India of the new rulej 
use of code telegrams which were devised during the Intel 
Telegraph Conference held at Brussels in September 1928 
In recent yean the dearth of telephonic communict 
India has begun to arouse considerable cntioiun and th' 
doubt that the existing srstom is capable of great exton 
improvement and that lu rolabon to the total populatio 
country and in comparison with the syitoms established u 
and America the facilities it provides are poor But besid 
subject to all the difficulties to which Indian communici 
genoral ore exposed it must be remembered that ti 
in India is peculiarly handicapped by the immense n 
tongues and accents in ueo throughout the country Vnd 
improromcnt is perhaps not os rapid as it might be il 
sidernblo In 1900 the llepartment had 42 exchanges i 
cunnectioos in the year under review the correspondinj 
were 283 and 19 936 — the number of exchanges having i 
bi S since 1927 28 And besides the exchanges worked 
Department there are also those run by tbo licensed Co: 
The number of these roso from 18 to 22 dnnnp tho y< 
as they are mostly situated in the larger towns their coc 
aro proportionately verv much more numerous thon thus 
Departrnent s exchanges and nmnanted to 33 750 Coo: 
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development also took place m connection witk tke installation 
of the automatic system, and fche number of automatic exchanges 
in India, including satellite exchanges, is now 28, trunk Imo^ 
facilities were also substantially increased during the year, 7 addi- 
tional trunk circuits havmg been opened, namely the Lahore- 
Jhelum-Eawalpindi, Lahoie-Qilla-Sheikhupura, Lahore-Ambala, 
Lahore- Jullundur City, Mandalay-Sagaing, Eangoon-Taikkyi, and 
the Eangoon-Hmaubi connections The telephone revenue for the 
year showed a satisfactoiy inciease, having risen fiom Es 48,14,105' 
to Es 52,50,138 

In general, however, the financial position of the Department 
was not satisfactory. Although the total gross receipts for 1928-29' 
were greater by Es 21 lakhs than they were durmg the precedmg 
year, and amounted, as we have already mentioned, to Es 11 03 
crores, working expenses rose by no less than Es 42 lakhs to 
Es 10 95 crores Aftei paying interest on capital the Department 
therefore suffered a loss of Es 54 lakhs It is true that in the past 
its success has largely been due to the fact that it has been quite 
satisfied if receipts covered expenditure by a small margin, and 
that it has never been considered to be solely a revenue-earning 
concern It is also true that the recent increase in workmg 
expenses is almost entirely accounted for by attention to the wel- 
fare of the staff and improvement in wages, and that the failure 
of the mcome to overtake the increase m expenditure has been 
largely due to the depression in trade and the political imcertamty 
But endeavours will clearly have to be made durmg the next few 
years to re-establish the Department’s activities on a remunerative- 
basis, especially in view of the fact that the recently published 
figures for 1929-30 disclose a loss even greater than that experienced" 
during the year under review 

Considerable developments m wireless telegraphy took place 
durmg the year So far as mtemal commimications are concerned, 
no attempt has hitherto been made, except m the case of the 
long-wave circuit between Madras and Eangoon, to supersede the 
established telegraphic arrangements by wireless transmission, 
smce the use of multiflex telegraphy renders the capacity of the 
land lines quite sufficient £oi the calls that are made upon them, 
and the system of patrols already described keeps them in a satis- 
factory state of repair Nevertheless mterestmg experiments were 
made m short-wave transmission during the year, as a result ok 
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■n-luoli commumcatioa has bees, eatablubed and telegrapbio traffic 
regularly passed by a limited staff, betweeii Calcutta and Baiigoon 
■and also between Bangoon and Ifadras 

External commnnicatioiiB were satiafactorily niaintamod by 
means of the “beam ' service whmb u worlmd by the Indian 
Radio Telegraph Company under a licence and the amount of 
■tiaffio earned sleadily inoreosed 

Substantial technical improvements have been effected m the 
-country s existing wireless stations and progress has been made 
towards the constructioa of new ones The romodellmg of the 
trunsmitten at Calcutta and Secunderabad were completed and at 
Calcutta arrangements were also made for the establishment of a 
separate receiving and direcbon finding station which will be avail 
able for communication with airoiaft as well os with^ ships and 
ether stations At Karachi additional apparatus for short wave 
transmission was expressly installed for the me of the new Civil 
Air Services Separate direction finding and receiving apparatus 
u al&o to be provided at the Delhi and Allahabad stations with 
the same object and now stationi ore to be constructed at Jodhpur 
and Gaya 

Considerable use was made of wireless m connection with the 
troubles in Afghanistan After the two landlines from India 
were interrupted late in 19?H wireless communication was estab- 
lished between i’eshawar and Kabul and except during the periods 
when the Kabai atatiou was put out of action all official and 
pnvate tolegroins were baUsfactonly transmitted Spcciol wireless 
facilities were also prodded at Karachi for the use of aeroplanes 
proceeding between Peshawar and Kabul during tho evacuation 
Incidentally similar arrangements were also made both at Karachi 
nnd at tho stations betw«^o Victona Point and Kabul on the 
occasion of the flights to India b^ R A F flying boats from Iraq 
and from Singapore 

Another e\uQt of tho ^ear which deserves mention is that as a 
result of the International Radio Telegraph Conreotion hold in 
'^Va8hlngtoa during 1027 \‘anous alterations were made in tho 
Indian Telegraph Act m order that it might bo brought into con 
fonmtv with internationul arrangemonta 

The development of wireless broadcasting hat hithorto been 
tli>appointing eapecialh m mow of its immenK) practical and 
cultural po^ibihties in n country such os India During the 



year uiulor loviow tlio tuo bioiulcasting' stations opoiatofl by tbo 
Indian Bioadcastin^ Company at Calcutta and Bombay continnod 
to be in use, but the company uus tl>rou;:j:hout embanatiod b^ its 
io\euuo being substantially less tliaii bad boon anticipated, and 
tbo (|uality of the piograinmea, wdiicb uecoiding to 'Wostoin stand- 
aids cannot bo said to have boon good at any tinio, sulfoi'od con- 
siderably It is of com so in any case ditlicult to doviso progranimos 
in India which will give genoial satisfaction, owing to tho niulti- 
plioity of languages. Novoitholess, it is safe to predict that loaliz- 
ation of tbo enormous potential imporlaiico of bioadcasting, as an 
lustriuuont of culture and onteitainmont, will in timo result in the 
difficulties with wbicb it bas liitbeilo been confronted in this coun- 
try being oveicomo, and considoiablo piogiess in tins direction has 
in fvict boon talcing place siiico tho conolusiou of tlio peiiod covered 
by this Boport 

"Wo now tuin to anotbei modern invention whoso intliienco 
upon ordinaiy existence is bound in time to incioase, — namol}^ 
aviation Buiing recent \oais its dovolopmont in India bas been 
lomarkablo, and its profound ultimato inipoilanco would bo difficult 

to over-estimate Alreadv it has i educed the eJfect of the di.stanco 

* 

between Gieat Britain and India by inoio than half, it lias put 
India in a position of exceptional sliatogic importanco in tbo chain 
of Impoiial communications, besides bringing lior in imieli closer 
touch with tbo lost of tho woiblj and is also providing tbo moans 
wbcieby her own vast intornal distances may be traversed witlr 
nnpiecedonted speed 

Tlia outstaiidiiig event of the year in civil aviation was of 
course the mauguiatiou of tbo regular Air !M!ail Sorvico botwcoir 
India and England, wbicb actually took placo one day boforo tbo 
opening of the period under loviow and was consoquontly dosevibod 
in some detail in last year’s Jloport Tbo first air mail from 
England arrived at Karachi on the Gtb of April 1929, after having 
covered the distance from Croydon in under 64 liours’ Jlyiiig 
time Tho first machine in tbo sorvico to leave India for England 
departed a day later At. piosout tbo sorvico is a weekly one, 
and during the period under review tbo in-coming mail ariivod’ 
at Karaclii on Sundays, and the outgoing mail loft on Tuesdays, — 
the journey either way occupying about 7 days At tbo out.sot 
only mails were carried,— if wo exclude certain officials who 
travelled as passengers iu the inaugural flights, — but on tlio 2iull 
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of Jime 1929 tie service Tva» thrown open to regular passenger 
traffic Naturally during its first year the service was largely 
experimental hut as experience is gained and the ground organii- 
abon consolidated it will no doubt be capable of much improve- 
ment parbcularly in so far as speed and accommodabon for pas- 
sengers are concerned In addibon there is no reason why night 
flying should not be ultimately pracbcable and in this event the 
time now occupied by the journey would ha almost halved 

Certain changes m the timing of the service and also in the 
route at the Luropean end took place just after the conclusion 
ol our penod and will bo described next year 

Ueference was made in our lest Report to the call for tenders 
made by the Government in connecbon with the project of extend 
mg the oir service from Karachi to Delhi and eventually to 
Calcutta Negobabons with the only firm whose tender seemed 
likely to he acceptable proved abortive and ultimately the Govern 
ment decided to mibate the service itself But it was recognmeu 
that in the prelimimLry stages it would be of great pracbcal value 
to draw upon the expenenc© of a well established concern and 
accordmgly an cgreemeut was entered mto with Imperial Airways 
for the estahli'diment of a weekly service called the Indian State 
Air Service between Karachi and Delhi The first flight occurred 
on the doth of December 

Good progress can be reported m connecbon with the four 
Light Aeropl^o Clubs at Karachi Bombay DcUu and Calcutta 
which wore started lost year with the object of providing Indians 
with facilities for learning aviabon Dp to tho end of December 
1929 72 members of whom 24 war© Indians hod obtained their 
pilot 8 A license Among them was ilrs Sylla Pobt who 
IS the first Indian lady to obtam a pilot s license in India she 
was trained b^ tho Bombay Flying Club Tho total number of 
firing members of the four clubs was 413 Sir Charles 'Wukcfield 
generously presented os u pnso a D 11 Gipry ‘ ifoth *' aeroplane 
for competition between the clubs It was at first intended that 
the competition should toko Iho form of on nonal Derby but the 
Kuli5e<^ueDt decision wa'» that tho machine should be aworJed to 
the first club which was successful m tummg out from amoogst 
its flb inibo pupils 10 qualified A ’ pilots of whom at 
least SIX were Indians Tho Bombav Flying Club was the first 
Ho achieve this success and woi accordingly awordeJ tho pnie 
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In connection witli the scheme foi training Indians in civil 
aviation in England, which was mentioned in our last issue, the 
Government of India decided to award four scholarships in the 
year 1929 Thiee scholars were selected in India and the fourth 
in England by the High Commissioner 

The numbei of international flights across India during the 
year under review was 96, and thus exceeded the previous year’s 
numbei by 20 The Dutch flights substantially exceeded the others, 
and amounted to no less than 17, owing to the fact that expeii- 
mental flights weie taking place between Amsterdam ,and the 
Dutch East Indies at fortnightly intervals throughout the autumn. 
In addition there were 8 Drench flights, 5 Austialian, 2 British, 
2 American, 1 Swiss, and one Chinese. There were three accidents 
in the international flights In the fust MM Paillaid and Le 
Biix, when bound for Saigon, clashed shortly aftei leaving 
Bangoon and M Le Brix received in]urie8 In the second accident 
M Le Brix was agam involved On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by M Bossi and was again bound for Saigon, when during 
a nocturnal flight over the Thaton District in Burma, the lights on 
his instrument board failed As visibility was bad it was decided 
to abandon the machine by means of parachutes M Le Bnx 
landed safely but M Bossi’s parachute was slow m opening and he 
was injured The machme caught fire and was destroyed The 
third accident happened in lime to Mr Yan Lear Black, an 
American His pilot when landing at the civil aerodrome at Dum 
Dum (Calcutta), which was then imder repair, miscalculated the 
area available, and the machine was so extensively damaged that 
the flight had to be abandoned Eour othei major accidents 
occurred durmg the year In each case it was a D H Moth 
aeroplane belonging to one of the Indian Light Aeroplane Clubs 
which was mvolved, whilst being flown “ solo ” by qualified 
members The damage done to the machmes was extensive but 
none of the pilots was seriously injured 

During the year H H the Aga Khan offered a prize of £600 
to the Indian v-ho should first accomplish a solo flight from 
England to India or wee versd Three unsuccessful attempts were 
made durmg the year On the 3rd March 1930, Mr B H 
Chawla, accompanied by Mr A M Engmeer, whose father pro- 
vided the aeroplane, started from Karachi and successfully com- 
pleted the flight to England m 17 days The flight comphed with 
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all the conditionB laid down for the pnxe except that a paesenger 
was earned The QoTerument of India however granted 
Afr Chawla a sum of Us 7 600 m recognition of his achieve- 
ment Ifr Chnwla originally learned to flv in October 1928 at 
the "Nottingham Aeio Club and returned to India in 1929 to 
continue his tiuining with the Kamchi Light Aeroplane Club 
This further training ivns rendered possible by thp generosity of a 
keen supporter of flving wlio placed funds for the purpose at the 
disposal of the Director of Civil Aviation ilr Ohawla was the 
first pilot of any nahonaliiT to fly a light aeroplane from India 
to England The other two unsuccessful attelupts were made 
by hir Man ilohon Singh but after the conclusion of the period 
under renew he made a third attempt and succeeded m reaching 
India from England snccessfuUv This " solo ' flight and also 
that of ilr Engineer who was the winner of the £600 pnxo and 
who had been the passenger in Mr Chawla s aeroplane during the 
flight from India to England will be described m our Report next 
rear 

An Extraordinary Session of the International Vir Nangntiun 
Commission was convened m Pans dnnng June to consider the 
leviBion of the Internahonal Ajr Ifnngatioa Convention The 
Director of Civil Aviation in India Lt Col E 0 Shelmerdine 
ORE represented India at this meeting and tnivclliMl there uml 
bach by Air 

The sum provided for Civil A'lation m the budget for 1929-30 
wofc Rs 2d 74 000 of which Rs 17 Oo 300 was set aside for work 
connected with the ground orgamxntion of the oir route acrois 
India This includeil provision for hangars olcctnc supplies and 
suchlike ut Kaitichi Delhi uud Calcutta for a new civil oerodrome 
at Delhi for a new emergency landing ground at RndhnI and for 
the cxtenkion of the existing landing ground at Jodhpur In addt 
tion a site for a civil aerodromo was purcliased at Rangoon where 
hitherto the only possible landing place has been the race coui>e 
V site was aUo ncfiuire I for a civil aerodrome at Bombay The 
ground orgniniration for the thiough route from Karachi to Calcutta 
was practirallv complete bv starch 1930 Four hangars hail been 
provided two at Karachi one at Delhi and one at Dum Duiii 
{Calcutta) The um Iruction of a customs hnu»e and the olettri- 
hcatiou of the nvil aerodrome nl Knrochi had nl^o Wen completed 
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and extensivt' :mpio\euionib had been earned onfc to the landing 
grounds at Duin I")!!!!! and at Akyab 

Closelv eouiieeted n itli tlie giowtli in the science of aeionautics 
has been the inciea'^od iinpoitance of nioteoiological organization 
Until faiilv leoently llie Indian Meteorological Uepaitment was 
de>ignod to do no more tlian piovido the public, bv moans of tele- 
giaphod lopeit" with acciii.ite iiifoi ination (onooininf; laintall and 
teinperatiuo. and timely wainiiigs of stoiiiib But with the deve- 
lopment of aMaiion main iu*w dutiCN liave dovohed upon it and 
have necessitated an almost < omplete oveiliaul of its oiganizatioii 
l^oi it IS ot the utmost impoitanoo to aviatoit, tliat tliev should 
have detailed and accuiate information not onlv upon the meteoio- 
logical occinicnte> that intoiest the oidinai'v public, but also on 
such matteis as the stiength and diiettion of winds at ditfcient 
levels, the height and stiucliue of the clouds, the degiee of visi- 
bility obtainable and the exact position and movements of such 
local phenomena as fogs, dust-stoims, and thuiuleistorms 

In order to meet those ic([Uiremonts, — at any late in so far as 
the lecognized air loutes whicli aio now being established acioss 
India .lie conceiiied, — consideiable dei elopments have lecentlv 
taken place Two elaboiate weather chaits pei day aie now piepared 
at such Eegioual Forecast Centies m India as are specially con- 
cerned with aviation, and most of the existing w^eather ohserva- 
toiies lepoitiug to these centres have been laised to what is known 
as ‘‘ second class statics ” In November 1929 a new Foiecast 
Centre under a meteorologist was opened at Delhi, and will he 
responsible foi the supply of weathei lepoits and forecasts to* 
aviators using the Jodhpui -Delhi and Delhi-Gaya an zontes The 
Forecast Centie at Kaiachi, winch was oiigmally responsible for 
distributing information conceming the Basia-Kaiachi air-route, 
has now had its spheie of opeiations inci eased, and supplies leports 
and forecasts to aviators on the Kaiachi- Jodhpui lonte A scheme 
has been devised whereby the meteorological responsibility for the 
Delhi-Calcutta and Calcuita-Bangoon loutes shall he divided 
between the present Meteorological Office at Calcutta and a new 
Forecast Centie at Bangoon This will necessitate the opening 
of a numbei of new weather observatories along the lOutes, and 
the creation of a closei netwoik of pilot balloon stations The Agra 
observatory has hitheito been lesponsible for the maintenance of 
all pilot balloon stations, and the pioposed luciease in then numbei 
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will add coniidertibly to it* work moreover ita Hydrogen plant i* 
ecarcelv iufl3.cien.t to copa witH the demand even under exifting 
cundihoiu and plans have been made for extending it Boring 
the year new pilot balloon obaervatones were opened at Aden 
and at Hvdorahad and armngemenU were completed Jor the 
opening of a pQot balloon station at tbe SeyoboUes Tbe Agra 
ond Poona obeervatones continued tbeir Bonndings of tbe free air 
witb mstniment-carrying balloons in order to ascertain tbe air 
preMUia tempemtnre and hnmidity at vnnou* levels Tbe deter 
mmation of definite temperature levels m the free ntmospbere by 
means of the Gbatterji temperature indicator was started expen 
mentally at Ponna Agra, Lahore Dacca Alipors and iladros 
and the resnlts of the observations were telegraphed to the vnnons 
Forecast Centres Experiments with the object of devising new 
or improved methods for investigating conditions m the upper 
atmosphere were m progress at Agra and the collection of data 
for an intensive study of the choraotensho weather conditions of 
Bengal and Assam and particularly of the origin and xuechanisia 
of ^ KoF Westers ' was coaiinued A special expedition was 
amuigod by the Agra observatory to study the upper air condi 
tionj over Bengal during the 1929 ** NoF Wester ** season which 
yielded some interesting results and indicated that a more oinborate 
expedition in the future would be desirable 

An experimental finc>clacs weather observatory was startod at 
Poona dunug the year An improved design of the registering 
mechaniim of onemometors was evolved at headquarters and stops 
»wcT* taken to convert a large nombor of old and mostly unservice- 
able anemometers to the now type A Dumber of other invesU 
patioDi expenmontal and slotutical were taken up or completed 
and the results published in the form of rcientifio notes and memoirs 
of the Meteorological Department A fow p^ipers by members of 
the alaif were also contnbuted to foreign scientific journals 

Warnings of storms and heavy rainfall continued to bo issued 
usual from Poona nnd Calruttn Dunn}^ the 9 months from 
tbo 1 I of April 2 major storms formed m the Vrobmn Sea and 3 
m the Bav of Bengul la addition warnings of depressions, 
squalls or winter disturbancet were issued on 25 occasions to tbo 
\ialuan Sea area from Poono and on 27 occasions to the Ba\ of 
Ih npal area Irom Calcutta The warnings were generalU con 
hiJeriNl to be timely and Kitisfactorv br the recipients, Bomands 
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foi weather repoiia niul ^Olecni.t^ in connection w'ith aviation 
increased greatU' during the yeai, and weie met ns pioinptlv and 
sntihfaetm ily n-' the amilnhle oigiinm.itmn nllowed Otliei loutiue 
activities, such aa the compilation and publication of climatological 
data, the maintenance of seismoloirical and magnetic obsen-ationa, 
the determination of time and tlie i'->nc of time signals, were 
carried on in the same iva'i as they have been in the past 

During tbe }ear the Dnettoi Gencial of Obsci vatovies travelled 
to Europe to repiesent India at the Empiie Moteoiologieal Con- 
feience which was held m 1 oiidon in \ngust, and at the Tntei- 
natioiial Meteorological Con fei cnee held m Copenliagen in Septem- 
ber The Gonfeieiice m iamdou aitoideil an excellent oppoitnuity 
for discussing the special meteoiological piohlems of the Empire 
such as the lelations of meteoiological oigainzahon w'lth the 
development of Impel ml aeioplane and an ship loutes, the piactical 
Uses ot maritime and agiicultural meteoiology, and the employ- 
ment of w'lrele^'S for tomimuiicating- weathei lepoifs The lesolu- 
tions passed at the Inteuiational Coufeience at Copenhagen aim 
at unifying the methods of obseivnig, calculating and publishing 
meteorological data, and at co-oidmating the piogrammes of work 
in the many matters that depend foi then success on close and 
efficient co-operaiion among the meteoiological services of different 
countries Hitherto, the use of international weather codes has 
been confined almost exclusively in Euiope, and they did not deal 
wuth tropical meteorology In the new' specifications adopted at 
Copenhagen tropical phenomena have been incoi pointed, and it is 
thus possible toi tiopical countiies to make use of them, and the 
Indian weather codes are again being levised so that they may be 
brought into confoimity rvith the new airangements 

Mention wms made m last yeai’s Repoit of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping (Amendment) Act, 1928, wheieby the Government of 
India assumed closei contiol ovei the subiects of Shipping and 
Navigation, and divided the coasts of India for admmistrative 
purposes mto six sepaiate districts The scheme entailed consider- 
able rearrangements of personnel, including the appomtment of a 
technical advisory staff ioi the Commerce Department of the 
Government of India, and a separation of function between 
officers employed by the Go'vernment of India and those employed 
h} the Port Trusts At Bombay the, new arrangement has already 
been put into operation, the Government of India having appointed 
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a Principal OflBx-er and a 25outical Surveyor and tie Port Trust 
iiaving appointed its own Baputy Conservator in place oi the 
nng inftl Port Officer and hia Assistant and the details concerning 
the appointments at the other major posts were under considera 
taon at the doea of the period under review hloreover by means 
of the Bengal Pilot Service (Centralisation of Administration) Act 
1929 which coma into force on the Ist of April 1930 the control of 
the Pilot Service of the port of Calcutta has now been transferred 
from the provincial Government to the Government of India 

The problem of providing training for Indians as marme 
engineers baa been engaging the attention of the Government of 
T-pdia for some years past and os practical tuition in constructing 
and erecting manna engines cannot as a mle be obtained in India 
the Government of India decided that if Tn/^mn* are to have the 
chance of becoming fully qualified marine engmeers fitted to nse 
to the highest posts m thair profession they must be given 
facilities for study in the United Kingdom Thiee technical State 
Scholarships each worth i240 per annnm were occordingly 
granted with this object as a result of on ezamination held in July 
1029 and the successful candidates left for England m the follow 
ing September 

Towards the close of the year 192T the Government of India 
was invited bv His Majesty s Government to partioipato in on 
International Conferenuo to be held m London in the autumn of 
1928 to discnsa the quodtiou of reviaing the International Oonveu 
tion of 1914 on the Safety of Life at Sea The invitation was 
accepted and Sir GeoIfie> Corbett KBE OIE lOS lately 
Secretary to the Government of India Department of Commerce 
Captain E Y ’Wluih CUE B I M Port Officer Bombay and 
Mr M A Master General Manager Scindia Steam Jfavigatioa 
Co Ltd Bombay were selected as delegates The Conference 
opened in London on the ICth of April and terminated on the 31st 
of May 1929 and adopted a revised Convention which was signed 
bv the delegates appoiuteil by the Government of India 

At the Inteniational ^arigataon Congress held at Cairo m 192G 
it was ^ggeated by the representatives of the Lighthouse Depart 
meats of certain countnes thot it would be advantageous if in 
formal meetings between lighthouse authorities could take place 
peruxiically apart from the Navigation Congresses ond that the 
first of theae meetings should be convened m London by the Cor 
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pointion of Tiuiity Houbo Tlie Corpoiation accepted the sugges- 
tion, and at then inviialion the Governineut of India deputed 
J Oswald, 13.Sc , M.T C E., Chief Inspector of Lighthouses 
in Brittbh India, to attend the Confeiencc The object of the 
Conieronce, wlucli was hold during July and August, 1929, was 
merely tlie exchange of ideab and teohnical infoiniation conceni- 
ing lighting systems and lighthouse appaiatus generally, and it 
had no authonty to adopt resolutions liable to involve any 
countiy in a change of its existing sj^stcni 



CHAPTER VL 


Commerce. 

Detailed facta and figures concerning the course of India** 
trade nece'^nly take a long tune to accumulate and although a 
certain amount of inionnation — as we have seen elsewhere — is 
available for the period ofBcially covered by our Report — that is 
to say up to March 1930 — full particulars can only he obtained 
fit the time of writing for the calendar year 1928-29 

Trade la from at least one point of view the most fundamentally 
important of all the subject* with which we have to deal since 
it wns the cause of the original connection between Great Britain 
and Indm And despite the fact that the Indian masses are and 
have always been deplorably poverty stricken — as we saw m 
Chapter IT — it i* nevertheless true although at first sight para 
dozical that the commercial strength of the country oa a whole is 
iniineuse even if incalculablr less than it may tome day become 
Only on very rare occasions since organised commerce first began — 
as for instance during the exceptionaUv difficult years 1920-21 and 
1021 22 — have India s total export* been leu than her imports 
and during the last few centuries the balance of trade os against 
Europe has been consistently and snbetontially in her favour Her 
enormous imports of bullion are of course proverbial and have 
at times been eo great as to cause senous monetary embarrass- 
ment to other countries especially owing to her habit of ahaorh- 
iDg and immobilising a large proportion of what she acquires 
iEoieoier the rapiditv with which her overseas trade has expanded 
sinco the establishment of the British connecticm. ham beeu even 
moie impie*5ive than its ongmal magnitude Accurate figure* for 
yeais much before the middle of lost century are difficult to 
obtain but the pomt is sufflcientlv brought out by the fact that 
whereas in 1869-61 the combined value of her export* and import* 
of merchandise and treasure amounted to Be 34 crores m 1929-30 
they bad reached a total of H* o 88 crores It is a little difficult 
to reconcile such a development with the statement sometimes 
made by opponents of the exibting ndmimstmtion that India has 
not piojpered under it ** 

* U ibouU be noted tlut the figure* (or 1860-01 tre not exscUy oompar 
•bk) with those of 1029-30 for three ressoas Flrstlj the mrem cooeemed 
«Q smali^r m the oariior year eocoodly the method oi ooUeetiiig oommercl*! 

Utiatice WM alters] under the Indian Sem Custom* Act of 1878 tnd thirdly 
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Let us uou- set aLout consideimg some of tlie majoi influences 
wliicli have affected tlie couise of tlie countiy’s overseas tiade smce 
tlie end of tlie period coveied by tbe Cbapter on Commeice in oiu’ 
pievious Repoit, that is to say tbe calendar year 1927-28 Eco- 
nomic conditions tbiougbout tbe world in general during 1928 
were becoming gradually more stabilized, and tbe state of industry 
and trade seemed to be slowly improving An important ameliorat- 
ing influence was tbe fact tbat witbin tbe 12 months no less tban 
nine countries achieved definite stabilization of tbeu currencies 
Throughout tbe year tbe trend of puces was slightly downwards, 
this tendency, bowevei, became much more marked during 1929, 
and in conjunction with tbe unprecedented financial crises which 
oecuried in London and New Toik, induced a world-wide reces- 
sion m tbe volume of trade whose repercussions m India have 
been serious During both 1928 and 1929 tbe rupee exchange 
remained fauly steady, tbe maximum and minimum late having 
been Is and Is Bank rate in India throughout tbe 

two years, however, showed some fluctuations, having fallen from 7 
per cent to 5 per cent during the earlier pait of 1928, risen 
agam to 7 per cent, at the end of the year, continued its rise to 
8 pel cent in Eebiuaiy 1929, fallen agam to 5 per cent by dime, 
and then remamed between 7 and 6 per cent from October 1929 
until the beginnmg of April 1930, when a period of cheapei money 
seemed m prospect The puce of Government of India 3i per 
cent paper declmed considerably durmg the two years, takmg 
April 1st as oui standaid date, the quotation was Its 75-6 in 
1928, Bs 71-5 m 1929, and in 1930 Bs 68-13, which is lower than 
it has been smce 1926 The maximum post-wai value was reached 
in 1927 at Bs 78-11 

We may proceed now to examine m closer detail the questions 
of the balance and duection of trade, and smce the reader has 
already been piovided, in Chapter I, with a summary of such 
facts as are available conceinmg the year ending with the month 
of March 1930, which it would be waste of time to recapitulate here, 
we may set about giving particulars for the year 1928-29 forthwith. 
The visible balance of trade m merchandise and treasure for the 
period was m favour of India to the extent of Bs. 52 croies, as 

substantial changes m pnces occurred between the two years Nevertheless 
the increase m the value of the country's overseas trade has undoubtedly 
been immense 
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ujinpared with Bs 60 crores m the preceding year and the record 
figure of Es 109 crorea m 1926-26 The net imports of treasure 
rose from Ea 32 crores to Ea 34 crores The total value of the 
imports of merchandise advanced by Es 3 crores to Ea 2,53 crores 
while that of exports rose by Ea 9 crores to Ea 3 38 crores The 
most striking change m the distribution of the import and export 
trades during the year was the decline in the share of the United 
Kingdom which fell in respect of imports from 47 7 per cent m 
1927 28 to 44 7 per cent in 1928-29 and in respect of exports from 
25 per cent to 21 4 per cent The share of the Dominions and other 
British PossessLons m the import trade rose from 6 9 per cent to 
9 4 per cent — largely as a result of an exceptional demand m India 
for wheat — and in the export trade it de clin ed from 16 to 14 per 
cent. The whole British Empire had 43 5 per cent of the total 
trade os compared with 46 3 per cent in 1927 28 Smaller receipts 
of mineral oIU from the United States accounted for a drop in 
her share m imports from 8 2 to 0 9 per cent while her partici 
pation in the export trade increased from 11 1 to 11 8 per cent 
Japan s share in imports slightly receded to 7 per cent but her 
shore in exports reooTeied from 8 9 per cent to 10 2 per cent 
owing chiefiy to larger purchases of Indian cotton The share of 
(jeiniaay m imports slightly advanced to 0 3 per cent but in 
exports It fell from nearly 10 per cent to 9 6 per cent Belgium s 
share m imports remained practically unchanged at approximately 
3 per cant while her share m exports increased to 4 per cent 
from 3 3 per cent in 1927 28 Both France and Italy portici 
pateil to a larger extent m the import os well as m the export 
trade while the shore of the Eetherlands remained almost stahon 
ary at 1 9 per cent, under imports and 2 5 per cent, under exports 
So much for the individual positions of the various competing 
countries Let us now examine the direction of trade in the more 
important commodities The major fact is that the United 
Kingdom is threatened with competition in almost every lino m 
eluding those winch have hitherto been regarded as preponderantly 
British In iron and bteel the recovery she made m 1927 28 proved 
8hort>Iived and her share dropped from 67 7 per cent to 64 5 
per cent in 1928-29 while Belgium unproved her position from 
17 9 to 20 1 per cent In machinery and millwork the share of 
the United Kingdom fell during the year under renew from 78 6 
to 70 8 per cent whilo there was a gam m the share of the United 
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States fiom 9 9 to 11 3 per cent Germany and Japan impioved 
ilion positions in the trade in haidwaie at the expense of the 
United Kingdom, whose shaie declined fiom 39 to 36 pei cent 
In motoi ^ eludes, intensified Ameiican competition led to a 
decrease by over 6 pei cent in the United Kingdom’s shaie fiom 
27 5 to 20 9 per cent , while the United States and Canada account- 
ed for 47 and 25 4 per cent in the tiade as compaied with 413 
and 20 per cent lespectively in the pieceding yeai The United 
Kingdom accounted foi 71 per cent of the tiade in cotton manu- 
factures as compaied uith 72 per cent in 1927-28 and 90 pei cent 
an the pie-wai yeai, while Japan, Italy and China inci eased 
then shaies The United States deci eased hei contiibution in 
mineial oils fiom 44 2 to 24 5 per cent , and the shaie of Borneo 
also fell, while theie was a consideiable inciease in the paitici- 
pation of Kussia and Peisia m this tiade On the expoit side, the 
United Kmgdom’s shaie in the tea tiade fell fiom 87 5 pei cent to 
-84 per cent , while othei cousumeis of Indian tea, with the exception 
of the United States which obtained hei supplies thiough the 
United Kingdom, claimed a laigei shaie than in 1927-28 As 
in the pieceding year, Germany absoibed about 28 pei cent of 
the expoits of law jute compaied AVith 22 pei cent in 
1913-14 Kext came the United Eangdom with 23 4 per cent 
as compared with 25 pei cent in 1927-28, while the United 
States, Krance, Italy and Belgium appreciably advanced then 
positions Japan and China together accounted foi 54 8 per 
-cent of the total export of law cotton as compared with 50 3 per 
cent HI the preceding yeai The share of Italy fell from 12 3 
to 10 per cent and of Geimany from 9 3 to 8 6 pei cent , while 
that of the United Kingdom and Belgium increased In oilseeds 
JFrance and the Netherlands took gieaxer shaies of the considerably 
inci eased total expoits while the shaies of the United Kingdom^ 
Germany and Belgium decieased Under foodgrains, with tht« 
exception of Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, all the principal 
Tmporting countiies decreased then shares 

T’he remaikable change which has taken place m the position 
of the Biitish Empue with regard to the import trade mto India 
within compaiatively lecent times, is strikingly bi ought out if we 
consider the figuies of a lepresentative pie-war yeai in relation 
to those of the year under leview Eiom these we see that while 
theie has in fact been an increase m the total imports of the 
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Bntuh £iiipir4 into IndiA, it tai been tl^nn that 

of foreign countnea TKua in 1913-14 tlie total importe from the 
Cntiflli Sinpixe were valued at Sa 128 crore# and tlioae of foreign 
oountnes at Ha 56 crores hut m 1928*29, "wbile Hntuli Empire 
imports had increased in value to fia 137 ororee those from foieign 
countries has risen to Ha 116 crores Thus deapite an increase in 
value of Es 9 crorea the share of the Bntuh ^npire in the total 
import trade had declined from 70 to 64 per cent, From the broad 
historical point of new this disproportion between the increases 
m the shares of the British Empire and the rest of the world in 
the import trade of India is undoubtedly the most important and 
fundamental fact to bring to the reader^s attention 

Having now indicated the major mhuencee which have oflected 
Indians commerce during recent years and described the bolanco 
and direction, of trade in 1928>29 we must turn to consider tbe 
changes which have taken place since the publication of our last 
Beport m the actual values and quantities of the more important 
items of import and export First we will devote a few paragraphs 
to a general summary of ^ese changes and then settle down to a 
closer description of the year s trongactiDns in each of the more 
valuable commodities The tables reproduced below and overleaf 
should enable the reader to see at a glance the relative importance 
of the major items of commerce and the changes which have 
taken place in their respective positions durmjr recent years 
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As legal ds imports, cotton and cotton goods of couise formed, 
as before, by far tbe most valuable individual group, and accounted 
foi no less than 2G 51 pei cent of tbe total. During tbe year 
tbe trade weakened slightly, tbe impoits having decreased in 
amount by 37 million yards to 1,937 million yards, and m value 
by Es 1,32 lakhs to Es 53,81 lakhs Grey goods, impoits of 
which amounted to 839 million yards valued at Es 20,19 lakhs, 
declined 'by 37 million yards in quantity and Es 1,06 lakhs in 
value, owing primarily to a lemaikably heavy reduction in the 
oh-take of bordered grey goods White goods fell off slightly from 
556 million yards to 554 million yaids, their value declining from 
Es 15,42 lakhs to Es 15,34 lakhs Dnder coloured, printed or 
dyed goods, the trade showed a small expansion from 505 million 
yaids to 507 million yards, although the value shrank from Es 17,52 
lakhs to Es 17,35 lakhs Imports of cotton twist and yarn 
receded from 52 million lbs to 44 million lbs owing chiefly to a 
curtailment of the requirements of the Bombay mills Among other 
textiles, artificial silk (including yarns and manufactures) declmed 
from Es 5,49 lakhs to Es 4,77 lakhs The value of imports- 
of law and manufactured silk also fell off fiom Es 5,06 lakhs to 
Es 5,01 lakhs, and that of imports of wool and woollens from^ 
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lia 6,3T lakhs to Ha 6 02 lakha Imports of angar mclndm^ 
molaasea were Btimiilatod by the low prices ruling in the world 
market and reaclied‘*03T 000 tone valued at Ha 1C 09 lakhs an 
advance of 114 000 tons m quantity and of Ea 1 18 lakhs in value 
There was a weakening of demand for iron and steel manufactures, 
imports of which declined from 1 197 000 tons to 1 170 000 tons 
m quantity and from Es 21 44 lakhs to Es 20 24 lakhs in value 
The year & imports of mochmery and mfllwori (which under the 
new system of classification adopted m April 1928 includes rail 
way locomotives and tenders and ports) were valued at Rs 18 36 
lakhs the value of identical ita^ for 1927 28 worked out at 
Es 10 92 lakhs The increased use of motor vehicles in Tn«^nt ^nis 
reflected in larger imports the value of the trade moreasing from 
Ra 6 17 lakhs to Es 7 72 lakhs Coucurrently with this there 
was a complementary increase m the import value of rubber manu 
factures which rose from Es 2 71 lakhs to Es 2 86 lakhs Imports 
of hardware were valued at Es 6 23 lakhs which showed a very 
small decline of Bs 1 Lakh In spite of a decline in the absorp* 
tion of fuel oils in the Bombay mills imports of mineral oils 
rose in quantity from 232 million gallons to 242 million gallons, 
the value increasing from Be 10 44 lakhs to Es 10 70 lakhs 
Imports of kerosene oil advanced from 94 million gallons valued at 
Es 5 ^ lakhs to a new record of 105 million gallons valued at 
Es 5 76 lakhs port of this morease being attributable to the price- 
cutting war m the Indiaa markets during the early quarter of the 
year The value of provisions receded from Bs 6 41 lakhs fo 
Bs 6 21 lakhs the most important single cause for the decline 
being a reduction m the prices of vegetable products under the 
pressure of competition Imports of raw ootton declmed from 
66 000 tons valued at Bs 6 74 laths to 29 000 tons valued at 
Es 3,90 lakhs, owing to decline in the consumption of the Bomha> 
millw Imports of liquors declined from 7 118 000 gallons valued 
at Bs 3 67 lakhs to 6 TOO 000 gnllons valued at Es 3 67 lakhs 
Receipts of paper and pasteboard increased in quantity from 
2 089 000 cwts to 2 313 000 cwts and m value from Es 3 01 
lakhs to Bs 3 30 lakhs An abnormal development m the import 
trade of the year was the remartable increase in the imports of 
wheat which rose m quantity from 69 000 tons to 662 000 tons 
and in value from Es 1 09 lakhs to Es 8,17 lakhs, owing to the 
shortage of the local crop m India 
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Coming now to expoits, tlie value of tlie most impoi*tant item, 
namely law and manufactiiied ]nte, rose fiom Es 84 crores to 
Es 89 cioies Shipments of law jute inci eased in quantity by 
6,000 tons to 898,000 tons and in value by Es 1,69 lakhs to 
Es 32,35 lakhs Under jute manufactures, gunny bags advanced 
fiom 463 millions valued at Es 23,27 lakhs to 498 millions valued 
atEs 24,93 lakhs m i espouse to the increased demands made by the 
sugai and wheat tiades of the world, and gunny cloth rose from. 
1,553 million yaids to 1,568 million yards in quantity and from 
Es 29,94 lakhs to Es 31,64 lakhs in value There was an impiove- 
ment of Es 17,62 lakhs in expoits of raw and manufactured cotton^ 
the total value having been Es 74,49 lakhs Eaw cotton advanced 
by 38 per cent in quantity from 480,000 tons to 663,000 tons, 
and by 39 per cent in value fiom Es 47,72 lakhs to Es 66,25 
lakhs, as a result of the long drawn out mill strike in Bombay, 
which reduced, the home demand and depressed Indian prices m 
comparison with the prices of American cotton, thus turning the 
paiity m favour of India and encoui aging expoits On the other 
hand of course the stiike was responsible foi a reduction m the 
exports of cotton manufactures, which deci eased m value by about 
10 pel cent from Es 8,67 lakhs to Es 7,80 lakhs There were 
violent changes duimg the year in the export trade m foodgrains: 
and flour, which showed a decline fiom 2 8 million tons valued 
at Es 42,92 lakhs to 2 3 million tons valued at Es 33,69 lakhs 
Under iice alone, shipments of which amounted to 1 8 million 
tons valued at Es 26,47 lakhs, theie was a reduction of 369,000 
tons in quantity and of Es 7,54 lakhs in value, as a lesult of 
the smaller exportable surplus of Buima, the two successive bumper 
crops m the impoitant iice-exporting regions of Indo-Chma and 
Siam, and the prohibition of imports into Japan There was also 
a marked decline in shipments of wheat, which fell from 300,000 
tons to 115,000 tons in quantity and from Es 4,41 lakhs to Es 1,69 
lakhs in value The adverse position in the world’s tea trade 
caused a declme in the value of shipments from Es 32,48 lakhs 
to Es 26,60 lakhs, although the quantity exported only decreased 
fiom 362 million lbs to 360 million lbs The value of shipments 
of oilseeds advanced from Es 26,69 lakhs to Es 29,63 lakhs, 
owmg primarily to a steady development of the trade in giound- 
nuts, which expanded in bulk from 613,000 tons to 788,000 tons 
In spite of the depiession in the leather mdustiies of the United 
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Kingdom and Germany, there wna considerable vitality in the 
luiban trade m hides and alons eiports of which ware valued at 
Us 0 60 iakha aa compared with Rs 8 81 laths in 1027 28 The 
trade in lao unproved snbstantiQlly, shipments having risen from 
-644,000 cwfs at Eb 6 09 lakhs to 743 000 owts valued at Ee 8 64 
Joklis There was also an appreciable improvement in exports •of 
raw wool the value rising from Es 4 36 laths to Bs 4 89 laths 
_A,mong less important items there was an interesting development 
m respect of oilcakes exports of which swelled in value from 
Es 2 63 loUis in 1926-27 to Be 3 14 lakhs in 1927 28 and Bs 3 84 
l a khs in the year under review 

Thera were some unfortunate movements in the re-export trade 
during the year its value declining from Es 9 54 lakhs to Es 7 83 
datha As the bulk of the re-export trade usually passes through 
Bombay the affect of the decline was naturally confined chiefly 
to that province The chief cause of it was the reduction m the 
shipmente of non Indian raw cotton from 2 790 tons valued at 
Es 44 lakhs to 500 tons valued at Es 9 lakhs and in those of 
foreign cotton manufactures (including twist and yam) from 
Jls 1 22 lakhs to Es 76 lakhs u value — as a result chiefly of 
ihe establishment m East Ainca of Japanese organisations which 
combine the selling of Japanese cotton textiles with the purchas- 
ing of African (Uganda) cotton Among other contributory causes 
was the falling off m re-exports of sugar from 15 500 tons valued 
at Es 44 lakhs to 4 000 tons valued at Bs 11 lakhs and m those 
of raw skrnu from 429 tons to 323 tons valued at Es. 1 92 lakhs 
and Ea 1 53 lakhs Respectively 

"We will now examine the mam features of the trade lu each 
of the laigor groups of imports durmg the year taking cotton 
goods — the mMt important, — first. As we have seen there was 
some declme m the vain© of all olassee of cotton imports that 
IS m grey white and coloured goods and m twist ond yam 
As regards the last of these a contributory cause for the decline — 
.apart from the Bombay strike — can be found m the fact that the 
Indian mills have been grodually mcrensmg their own production 
of yams of 31-40 counts and this would unturally tend to reduce 
imports of yan4 of these counts The decrease in the imports 
of piecegoods is more difficult to ©xplam In the first place it may 
be noted that the declme in quantity was not really veiy gr^ 
^amonntiag to 37 million yards out of a total of neorly 1 937 
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iiulhou raids, or less than 19 per cent Fnither, the quantity 
'o£ piece^oods nnpoited in 1927-28 \\as a iccoid, and the inipoits 
dm nnr the veai under leMow exceeded the quantity impoited in 
102b-JT hr ncviih 150 mill loii ^ aid's Thus, it’ the year’s impoits 
aie \ie\ved in i elation to those of other post-\sai years, they may 
iie cousulcied fanlv sutisfactoii , and the sliglit falling away fiom 
the 1927-28 lecoid is siaicoly ahnoimal ITeveitheless it should 
be noted that uhat may be desciihed as the ps\ cholbgical back- 
gumnd of the tiade was far fiom satisfai toi_y The Lancashne 
industiv depie^sod and in the throes of leconstiuction Moie- 
o\oi thioughout the \ear lifanchestei piiics weie alteiing lapidly 
fiom month to month in sxmpathy with the price of Ameiican 
cotton, which fluctuated from about 9 79iZ. per lb lu Pebiuaiy 
1928 to 12 53d in July, when it begun to sag, reaching 9 84d 
in September; fiom then onwaids it had an iipwaid tendency, 
and stood at about 11 14d in !Maich 1929 While this instabi- 
lity in prices lemamed, business was difficult and dealeis were 
•chaiv of oiteiing am pines except those uhich wexc distinctly 
favouiable to them, while on the other hand, manufactiaeis weie 
niiaid to accept lates uhich might piove insufficiently lemunera- 
ti\e This imceitamty about puces undoubtedly contiibuted to the 
weakness in the impoi-t trade Another factor whose effect was 
piobablv felt this ycai, was the embaigo placed by the Maiwari 
C’hambei of Commeice, Calcutta, on the iinpoits of white goods 
in ceitain months of the yeai The effect of this step cannot of 
tomse be ineasuied quantitatively The decline in the impoits of 
white goods was a haie 2} million yards and, if this was the 
■only effect of the embaigo, it might be considered to have been 
ineffective in checking impoits But a fact which may be noted 
in this connection is that, although the declaied values per yard 
of both giey and colouied goods declined, the corresponding value 
of white goods remained the same as in the pieceding yeai, and 
probably the control of imports by one of the most influential 
Ohambeis in the import line was lesponsible for stopping a 
sympathetic decline in the pi ice of white piecegoods The infl.n' 
ence on the import trade of the serious and piotracted strike m 
the Bombay mills, which lasted for nearly six months of the 
year, was not as piononnced as might have been expected, owing 
to the fact that exceptionally heavy stocks were held at the begin- 
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uiDg of tte year qb the year advanced however, the demand from 
Bombay (imckened and good aolea were recorded m Kovemher and 
December Had it not been for the strike the imports of piece- 
goods wonld of conrse in all probability have shown a greater 
decline than they did Another factor contribniing to the general 
uncertainty was the boycott agitation started at the eM of tha 
year under review It is difficult to estimate its effect becanse 
it started at the end of the period for which detailed figures are 
available But as the market raport from Manchester os well os 
from India showed, dealers were somewhat perturbed by it and 
this factor undoubtedly added to the diffioultiea of the market 
and made dealers nnwilling to place orders on a large ecale at 
the end of the year A further factor which tended to reduce 
import* was the lower buying capacity of the ryot as a result 
of the cold weather and frost which damaged the crops at the 
end of January The ^ect of thu will probably be more dia- 
tanctly seen m the figures for 1920-30 hut to some extent, it also 
affected the imports at the end of 1028-20 Other factors of minor 
importance which conbibuted to the decline m imports were the 
closmg of the markets in Bombay during the serious communal 
nets in February the high mouey rates of February and lastly, 
the deadlock in January between the Marwan and Bengalee 
dealers in Calcutta whni lasted for six weeks and greatly affected 
the trade in Ooloutta It i* not possible to estimate quantita- 
tively the effect of the*e vanous factors but it cannot be denied 
that they tended to reduce the imjKJrts of cotton piecegoods 

A detailed statement of figures concerning the year's import 
trade in cotton goods is now desiraVle w© wiQ consider twist 
and yarn first and the vanous kinds of piecegoods afterwards 
The imports of twist and yam during the year amounted to 43 8 
million lbs in qnontity and E« 6 29 lalihs in -value, ne compared 
mtb 62 3 million Iba and Bs 6 TO laUie m 192T 28 Thni there 
was a decrease of 8-6 million lb* in quantity and He 60 lakb* 
in value Of the total imports 23 1 milbon lbs came from the 
United Eingdom, 11 4 million lbs from Cbma and 7 6 million 
lbs from Japan. The imports from these countries m 1927.28 
wore 20-6, and 17 mflUon lbs respecliTely Tbnj it -will 

bo soon that wbilo tho unport, of the United Kingdom mcreai^ 
by SJ miUion lbs imports from China doolined by about IJ 
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inilliou Ih*? ami tiom Japan l)\ 9 i imlliou lbs As far as value 
la couceineil, liou'e\ei. the timlo uilh China showed an luciease 
of ovei Rs T lakhs Tt is inleiesting' to note that during' recent 
}eais tlie United Kingdom and China ha\e on the whole been 
sending moie and nioie jam to India, wheiea-^ nnpoits fiom Japan 
aie deeluiin'r lapidlj’’ In 19127-28 impoits fioiu Japan decreased 
by about 10 inillion lbs At the banie time impoits fioin China 
incieased bj* about 12 niillion lbs Othoi souices of impoits of 
jam to India included Italy and Swit/eiland Theie weio no 
mipoit'' ar all fiom the A'etiieilands timing (lie jeai 

The total quautitj* of jam impoited is of coiiise small as com- 
pared with the amount produced in India, but during the j’eai 
the pioduction of Indian mills declined to G4S million lbs , as 
compaied with 809 million lbs in 1927-28 and 807 million lbs 
in 1926-27, — laigelj* of coiir&e as a lesult of tho stiiko in Bombaj' 
A-' legal ds the dilieient classes of jams, the pioduction of counts 
1-20 in Indian mills declined by 113 million lbs to 382 million 
iba as compaied ivith 1927-28, while impoits of these counts also 
showed a substantial decline, the hguie being 1,098,000 lbs for 
the jeai undei review and 2,465,000 lbs in 1927-28 In counts 
21-25, pioduction decreased by about 42 million lbs and impoits 
incieased fiom 416,000 to 548,000 lbs In counts 26-30, pioduction 
declined bj’- 8 million lbs , whereas impoits weie nearly half what 
they were during the previous year Under counts 31-40, imports 
declined from 27 niillion lbs to 20 million lbs , wheieaa produc- 
tion increased fiom 33 8 million lbs , to 37 5 million lbs It 
appeals that the Indian mills are increasing then pioduction of 
yarn under these counts and this, combined with, the lessei con- 
sumption on account of the mill strike, explams the great decline 
of 7 million lbs in imports In counts above 405 , pioduction 
shouted a declme of over a million lbs , wheieas imports showed 
an inciease of 1 3 million lbs The imports in 1928-29 were 9 3 
million lbs As regards two-folds (doubles), the imports declined 
hy about a million lbs from 15 6 to 12 6 million lbs Theie is 
not space foi us to examine the shares which the three chief ex- 
porting countries have of the trade m the different classes of yams, 
but the mam facts of the total import trade in cotton twist and 
yarn during the year are that the share of the United Kingdom 
incieased from 39 per cent to 53 per cent , that Japan’s share 
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feU from 32 per cent to 17 per cent (taring been a. mneb at 
66 per cent m 1926-26) and that Otina’s .tore remained practi- 
cally constant around 26 per cent 

We now come to consider the trade m cotton piece^oods 
During the vear the total imports of piecegoods mclndm^ fents 
decreased by the relatively small amount of 37 million yards os 
compared with 1927 26 The deoreose in value however was con- 
siderable bein g Hs 1 32 lakhs Compared with the pre-war year 
1913-14 the imports of 1928-29 were less by over 1 260 million 
yiLrda The decline m the quantity of grey goods imported during 
the year, as compared with 1927 28 was wholly confined to 
bordered grey goods and the imports of plain grey goods actually 
increased by over 3 million yards Imports of white and coloured 
goods ware in the aggregate at approximately the same level as 
in 1927 23 wCte goods declining by about 2^ million yards and 
coloured increasing by about 2 million yards. As as value is 
concerned the imports of grey goods declined by about Us 1 
crore white goods by Bs S lakhs and colonred goods — in spite 
of the sbght increase in quanti^ — by about Bs 18 lakhs The 
large increase in the volume of the imports of printed goods 
indicated m last year s Beport tended to continue into the year 
1928-29 although the mcrease was not so great as in 1927-28 
The total quantity imported m 1928-29 whs 244 4 million yards as 
compared with 236 3 million yards m 1927 28 Owing to the 
decline in prices however the total value was Es 7 41 lit^bs as 
compared with Rs T 63 Inkhs in 1927 28 

The posabon of the varioua countries competing for the import 
of cotton piecegoods into India can be summarised os follows The 
■ffnitad Kingdom s share m the imports of grey e°<^ duruig the 
year decreased from 061 million yards to 682 million yards The 
Japanese shore, on the other hand increased from 216 miUion 
yards to 242 million yards The imports from ehina (mcluding 
Hongkong) advanced from 7 million to 13 million yards but the 
share of the United States deolmed from 2-2 million to 1 6 miUion 
yards "White goods were as nsaal imported chiefly from the 
United Kingdom which shared to the extent of 526 million 
in a total of 664 million yards in 1927-28 her share was 6CT 
yards out of a total of 666 6 million yards Sintsertand s 
share decreased from 12 million yards to 9 million yard, where. 
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the shaie of the jS’etheiiands mcieased by about 1 luillioii "saids 
■Japan exported neaily the same amount as in the preceding year 
The Biitish shaie of the impoits lemamed piactically constant, 
only slightly inci easing fiom 94 7 pei cent to 94 8 per cent In 
the impoits of coloured, printed or dyed piecegoods the United 
Kingdom's shaie fell by about 17 million yards to 336 million 
yards Imports from Italy have been inci easing, as was noted 
last year, and in 1928-29 they stood at 36 million yaids as com- 
paied with 244 million yaids in the previous yeai The impoits 
iiom Japan also showed a small inciease fiom 103 million yaids 
i:o 110 million yaids The share of the Netherlands again slightly 
declmed fiom 12 to 11 million yaids 

The peicentage shaies in 1913-14 and in the past five yeais 
of the United Elingdom and Japan, the two pimcipal competitois 
in the Indian piecegoods import trade, in each of the thiee impoit- 
-ant classes of piecegoods, and also the peicentage shaies of all 
the piincipal importing countiies in the total quantities of im- 
ported piecegoods, aie set foith in tables below, whose outstand- 
ing featuie will be seen to be the definite and continuous tiends 
in opposite directions of the peicentage figures of the United 
Kingdom and Japan during the past seven yeais 


'Percentage shaies of the United Kingdom and Japan in the impoits of 

cotton piecegoods 
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An analysis of tlie total quantity of piecegoods imported into 
India during 1928-29 sliows tliat 43 5 per cent was received m 
Bengal as compaied with nearly 50 per cent received in 192Y-28. 
Bombay, on tbe other band, increased ber share from about 23 
per cent to about 2T per cent Similarly Sind and Madias also 
considerably increased their impoi-ts Burma showed a slight 
decline Imports of raw cotton into India of couise declined sub- 
stantially durmg the year, owing to the strike in Bombay and 
the fact that Indian prices were below parity as compared with 
American Brom 370,000 bales valued at Its 6 74 croies in 
1927-28 the imports went down to 162,000 bales valued at Bs 3 90 
crores Supplies of Ameiican cotton from the United States 
declined from 279,000 bales valued at Bs 4 37 cioies to 66,000 
bales valued at Bs 1 38 croies On the other hand however 
supplies from Kenya Colony incieased fiom 73,000 bales valued at 
Bs 2 Cl ores to 84,000 bales valued at Bs 2 23 crores 

Metals and manufactures of metals come next m order of value 
in the list of India’s imports, and represent 10 65 of the total; 
and were such items as are grouped under the headmg' of machinery 
and millwoik, and which come next on our list, included with 
metals and raanufactuies thereof, their combined percentage value 
would amount to 17 9 and would thus not fall very far short of 
the most important item of all, with which we have just been 
dealing 

During the year undei review the imports of metals and manu- 
factures of metals declined by 2 pei cent from 1,259,000 tons to 
1,232,000 tons, and then value from Bs 28,50 lakhs to Bs 27,00 
lakhs Manufactured iron and steel was of course by far the 
largest item under this head, the imports for 1928-29 having 
amounted to 1,165,000 tons This was less by 25,000 tons than 
the imports for the previous year, which were the highest ever 
recorded, — and 'the value accordingly declined from Bs 21,37 lakhs 
to Bs 20,19 lakhs Galvanized sheets, which amoimted to 35 
per cent of the total value of manufactured non and steel imported, 
fell fiom the pieceding year’s lecoid figure of 332,000 tons valued 
at Bs 8,06 lakhs to 326,000 valued at Bs 7,11 lakhs The United 
Kingdom leads the world in this trade, and the amount she 
imported into India during the year totalled 286,000 tons valued 
at Bs 6,26 lakhs as compaied with 298,000 tons valued at Bs 7,24 


laJfhfl Th« value of import® from the United States declined from 
the amoll figure of Ra 16 lakha lu the preceding year to Ba S' 
lakh® The supplies from Belgium, however, have been steadily 
nfling the figures being 10 000 tons valued at Es 26 lakh® in 
1026-27, 22,000 tons valued Ba 49 lokhf m 1927-28 and 32,000 
tons valued at Bs 66 lakhs m the year under renew Import* 
of tin plates increased from 24 000 tons valued at Ea 78 lakhs 
to 27 000 tons valued at Bs 86^ lakhs during the year the chief 
importing conntnes being the United Kingdom and the United 
States the former’s share fell from Bs 63 lakhs to Bs 46 lakhs 
while the latter 8 rose from Bs 26 lakhs tolls 41 lakhs "With the 
object of stabilising prices and eliminating needless oonipetition- 
in overseas markets an agreement was arrived at in 1928 between 
the tinplate manufacturers in South Woles and those m tie Umted 
States whereby the oombmed tinplate exports of tbe two countries 
were shored m the proportion of 70 per cent for the United 
Kingdom and 30 per cent for the Umted States Import® of sheets 
and plates not galvanued or tinned remained fairly steady at 
80 000 tons valued at B® 1 OSJ lakhs The share of the United 
Kingdom advanced from 44 000 tons valued at Be 66 lakhs to 
64 000 tons valued at Ba 78 laUis while that of Belgium dropped 
from 31 000 tons valued at Bs 36 lakh® to 24 000 tons vulu^ at 
Bs 28 Iftkbs Imports of steel bars other than cast steel declined 
from 181 000 ton* to 170 000 tons in quonb^ but rose in value 
from Bs 1 84 lakhs to 1 92 lakhs Belgium, Luxemburg and 
Germany together supplied India with 110 000 tons ai against 
147 000 tons in the preceding yeor and the supplies from the 
United Kingdom and Bnmce advanced from 23 000 and 9,000 tons 
to 47 000 and 12 000 tons respectively Imports of beams pillars 
girders and bndgework declined from 144 000 tons to 136 000 tons 
m c^uantity and from Rs 1 82 lakh® to Hs 1 04 lakhs in value 
the decrease being chiefly due to smaller imports from Belgium 
which amounted to 46 000 tons against 69,000 tons in the preced 
mg year The imports from the United Kingdom and Prance both 
rose slightly, the one from 63 000 to 68,000 and the other from 
18,000 to 21 000 tons. Bails ohoirs and fishplates (including 
those for railways) which were imported mostly from the United 
Kmgdom decreased from 113 000 tons volued at Bs 135 lakhs 
to 48 000 tons valued at 61 lakhs 
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Although India’s imports of manufactuied ii’on and steel 
declined during the year, the ivoild’s pioduction of pig non, esti- 
mated at S8 million tons, and of steel, at 110 million tons, consti- 
tuted a lecoid, to which the United Kingdom contributed 6^ 
million tons and 8} million tons lespectively, these being 9 and 6 
per cent less than the coi responding figures of 1927 Compared 
with 1913, the world production of pig iron m 1928 was greater 
by 14 pel cent , but that of the United Kingdom had proportion- 
ately declined by 3G poi cent , and as regards steel, although the 
United Kingdom pioduced 11 pei cent more than in 1913, world 
pioduction had inci eased by 47 per cent Tlie United Kingdom 
has in fact not been able to keep pace with the increasmg pro- 
duction in other countries, especially in Europe, which enjoy the 
advantages of lowei wages and longer working hours, but the stress 
of competition has recently led her to louei hei puces in an attempt 
to maintain her position as the largest supplier of iron and steel 
materials to India Imports of pig iron into India during the- 
yeai amounted to 3,160 tons as compared with 5,100 tons in 1927-23, 
but these figures included ovei 1,000 tons of ferro-alloys, such as- 
feiio-manganese, feiio-silicon, etc , which for statistical purposes 
are recorded under this head British India actually no longer 
requues to impoit foieign pig iron, as her requirements are now 
met from her own resources Her production in 1928-29 was 
1,050,000 tons, and the decrease of 112,000 tons over the preceding 
yeai is mainly attributable to the suspension of work in the Tata- 
Iron and Steel Works owing to the labour troubles In spite 
however of the fact that the United Kingdom’s production of 
non and steel is declining relatively to that of other countries, 
her imports into India in 1928-29 nevertheless exceeded those in , 
any year except 1927-28, and aggregated 650,000 tons or 55 5 per 
cent of the total as compared with 685,000 tons or 57 2 per cent„ 
in 1927-28 In 1913-14 her contribution was only 609,000 tons, 
but this represented 59 8 per cent of the total The supplies 
fiom Belgium aie steadily on the increase, though still a long 
way below those from the United Kingdom, and rose during the 
year by 5 pei cent from 316,000 tons to 333,000 tons, her share- 
in the total trade thus improving from 26 4 per cent to 28 5 per 
cent The share of Germany, notwithstanding her efforts to econo- 
mise by “ rationalization ” and in other ways, dropped from T 
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to 6 per cent , iorgely oa a r«ralt oi tie Swadirii nunera rtnk» 
Which depriTod her of her chief rapphea of ore Franco and to a 
leeaar artent the United Statea inoreaaod their aharea in the trade 
Imports of metala other than iron and steel rose slightly in qnan 
tity from 62 100 tons to 62 400 tons, bnt fell in value from Ua 6 96 
to Its 6,74 lakhs The quantities of brass copper nnc, German 
Bitver, and qaickailTor imported inoroased whereas those of alumi 
luirm, lead and tin declined 

-Last year the general beading machmery and miUworh TThich 
came third m unportanca m the hat of importa did not intlnde 
raflwTiy locomotiTea and teudera and partj but thia year as a result 
of a re^airongenient lu the ciassidcation, they have been brought m 
and conoequentiy the total figorea for imports of maohinery and 
miUwork m 192S-29 namely lU 19 ^ UVb* ore not strictly com 
parable with the imports recorded in 1927 23 which were valued at 
Hs 16,99 lakhs If we leave out of account Bs 96 Inkhs the 
yaltie of the locomotives and parts the actual gam m the value of 
the imports in 1923-29 is reduced lo Bs 1 48 lakhs. The duff 
typdf of machinery the imports of which mcreosed during the year 
were cotton and jute mill maclunery eleotncal machinery paper 
ttuH machinery eugtu* machinery ten machinery and refngewting 
maclunery on the other bend mining machinery oil-onubmg and 
refining maohinery nietnl working maohinery and nee and flour 
null machinery were jubject to decreases The moat vnluablo item 
included m the moohuxery group was os usual textile mncbinerv 
whose total value rose during the year from Es 3 09 laUis to 
Es 3 66 lakhs This represented an increase of Es 56 lakhs or 18 
per oent to which cotton machinery contnbuted Ha 19 lakhs and 
]ute mochinerv Bs 36 lakhs Becent developments lu conneotmu 
with the electnflcation of railways and industry were responsible for 
the increased imports of electiicnl machinery which were valued ai 
Efl 2 3T lakhs as compared with Bs 2 00 lakhs m 1927-28 The 
imports of paper mill muchiuciy rose from Bi 9 laths to Bs 3o 
lakhs os a result partly of the establishment of a new paper mill 
in the Punjab and portly of eitenmona m the enriing mills m 
Bengal and there were increases of 11 9 and 4 lakhs respective!) 
in the value of imported refrigerating sugar, and lea mndunory 
Of the decreases the most striking were those m the values of 

nnning and oil-crushmg ond refining machinery which amounted 

to 71 and 31 lakhfl respectivdy The decline in metal working 
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raacliinery was to tlie extent of 8 lalcliSj and in iice and floui’ mill 
machinery Rs 2 laklis The thiee most impoitant countries trad- 
ing with India in machineiy and millwoik weie the United King- 
dou', the United States, and Germany In 1927-28 their respective 
peicentage shaies in the tiade weie 78 5, 10 1, and 6 7, and during 
the year undei leview they weie 76 5 , 11 3, and 6 4, hut although 
machineiy and millwoih as a whole holds thud place in the list of 
impoits, its value amoimts to no moie than 7 25 pei cent of the 
total 

Sugai again took fouith place among India’s impoits, and condi- 
tions m the sugai tiade as a whole lemamed veiy much the same 
as they were in the preceding year Woild consumption again 
failed to oveitake the inci eased production, and consequently prices 
wej.e loAv The estimated sugar production of the world durmg the 
year was 27,280,000 tons, — an increase of 1,961,000 tons over the 
figiue for 1927-28 Java, as usual, supplied the largest proportion 
of the sugar imported into India, and her 1928-29 ciop was esti- 
mated to amount to 2,939,000 tons as compared with 2,360,000 tons 
in 1927-28 At the beginning of the year stocks of sugar were low 
both in Calcutta and Bombay, and the demand was busk, but later, 
pu) chases tended to be postponed until the last moment, owing to 
the fact that dealeis suspected the amount of the new Java crop to 
have been undei-estimated and that consequently j^nces would not 
be maintained, — which ultimately proved to be the case Imports 
of sugar of all soits, excluding molasses, increased from 725,800 tons 
valued at Rs 14,50 lakhs in 1927-28 to 868,800 tons valued at 
Rs 15,86 lakhs in 1928-29, the increase being almost entirely due 
to heavy shipments from Java, which amounted to 850,800 tons, as 
against 692,200 tons m the previous year The United Kingdom 
sent 4,800 tons, Ceylon 4,000 tons, and China, including Hongkong, 
2,100 tons Supplies fiom the United States practically ceased A 
curious feature of the imports during recent years has been the 
rapid decline in the quantity of beet sugar despatched to India, 
which amoimted to 176,000 tons in 1926-27, 18,000 tons in 1927-28, 
and 8,400 tons in 1928-29 Impoits from Russia have stopped and 
3,400 out of the 8,400 tons received during the year under leview 
came from the United Kingdom, whose shipments during the 
previous year were negligible 

Kifth in the list of imports comes mineral oils During the year 
theie was again over-pioduction of crude oil in the United States 



and, Qfl a result, pnces of the refined producte ooutmued to be W 
al^ougli thoj Tvere prevented from falling heavily bv the ramarir' 
^ble growth in the demand A de£mte more was moreover made by 
the big inteniatioiml oil combines towards co-ordinatiug their 
marketing armugementa The Bomiah Oil CJompany acquired an 
mtereat in the Shell Transport and Trading Company, which made 
It poiaible for an agreement to bo effected between the Anglo- 
Peralan Oil Company and the Aaiaho Company of the Boyai Datch 
Shell group for the pooling of ibear dutnhnting organisations m the 
fast and the leading United States oil producers formed ou oil 
export Company with a view to effecting greater economy in the 
foreign trade by elimmating unneoesaaiy duplicatiDn in marketing 
Those co-operative arrangomenta should enable the oombmes to 
effect economies by drawing on supplies from the nearest sourcee of 
production The total imports of all kinds of mineral oils into 
India rose by 4 per cent in quantity from 232 million gallons m 
1927 28 to 242 million gallons in 1928-29 and by 2 per cent m 
value from Ba 10 44 lakhs to Bs 10 70 lakhs, of the total imports 
m 1928^ kerosene oil and fuel oils represented 43 per cent, and 
lubricating oils 11 per cant The imports of kerosene oil dunng the 
prenoos yeajr were stimulated by the pnce-outting war which broke 
out between the Boyal Dutch Shell group and the Standard Oil 
group and amounted to 94 milLon gallons which was much above 
the figure for any year except 1919-20 But the 1928-20 imports 
exceeded even this record figure opd totalled 106 million gallons 
the value rose from Bs 6 39 lakhs to Bs d 76 lakhs (k^t 


wise imports from Barma to India proper amountad to 93 6 nulboa 
gallons as compared with 120 million gallons in the preceding year 
Of the foreign supplies the United States of America, which had 
hitaarto been the chief source reduced her contribution from 47 
million goUoM to 14 million gallons mainly oirmg to tbs inoreased 
jro^rtian of BuMian oil imported info India by the Standard Oil 
Oompany These imparts from Bussia looluding Geoigia which 
were nil m 182S-2T rose to 19J million gaUons in 1927-28 and to 43 
■millinn gallon, in 1028429 Import, from Persia olso adrnm^ 
from 0 million gallons to 32 million gallons Borneo and Sunmto 
together mippUed 13 miUjon gaUons -almost the s^o as m Ihs 
pt^sding year whila eonsignmcaU from the Str^ 
which ars bso of Jlntch East Indies origin fell tom 4 i^M 
gallons to aboat 1 mUl.on gallon. Imports of fuel oil. m 1028-29 
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totalled 104 million gallons, compared with, the record figure of lOT 
million gallons in 192T-28, the decline being mainly due to the lower 
consumption in Bombay cotton mills as a result of the strike The 
value of fuel oils imported dropped from Rs. 2,33 lakhs in 1927-28 
to Rs 2,06 lakhs in 1928-29. Imports were, as usual, mostly from 
Persia, which supplied 82 million gallons or 79 per cent of the total 
q^uantity imported, as compaied with 86 million gallons or 81 per 
cent, m the preceding year Direct shipments from Borneo were 
almost on the level of the preceding year and amoimted to over 15 
million gallons, while consignments from the Straits Settlements 
rose from 3 million gallons to 7 million gallons Imports of foreign 
motor spirit mcreased in quantity from 138,000 gallons to 168,000 
gallons, hut fell in value from Rs. 2 lakhs to Rs. 1|- lakhs The 
coastwise imports of petrol and other motor spirit fiom Bmma into 
India proper amounted to 45 million gallons as compared with 39 
million gallons m 1927-28 and 29 million gallons in 1926-27 

Motor vehicles remained sixth m the list ef imports, m spite of a 
remarkable expansion in the number of cars and vans received during 
the year, which surpassed all previous records The reduction in 
the mitial cost of cars, as a result of the lowering of import duty 
from March, 1927, the competition among rival motor car mterests 
to push their sales m India, and the lower prices of petrol, tyres, 
tubes and other accessoiies were chiefly responsible for the increase 
m the demand The number of cars imported in 1928-29 was 19,567 
valued at Rs 4,21 lakhs, — an increase of 30 per cent in quantity 
and of 19 per cent in value as compared with 1927-28, when the 
imports nearly equalled m number the previous record of 1920-21 
and totalled 15,122 valued at Rs 3,54 lakhs "While the number 
of Biitish cais imported is slowly mcreasing, the progressiveness of 
the American industry in developing its products and its sales 
organization has assured it a very large business in India. Over 
74 per cent of the cars imported came from the United States and 
Canada and 19 per cent from the United Kingdom, as compaied 
with 62 and 24 per cent respectively in the precedmg year The 
average declared value of cars imported from the United States of 
America remained fairly steady at Rs 2,200 since 1926-27, while 
that of tbe Canadian and the British cars dropped from Rs 1,858 
and Rs. 2,848 in 1927-28 to Rs 1,643 and Rs 2,676 respectively in 
1928 29 Cais imported from the United vStates numbered 7,943 
with a total value of Rs 1,81 lakhs as compared with 6,031 with 
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a total valne of ai 1 34* lailu m 1927 28 Canaaa rtgamsd much 
of the ground lo*t in 1&27 28 owing to the famporary suapenfiioii of 
w mannfactnre of Ford cars* and gent 0 666 caw valued at Ea 1 08 
lakbi OB compared with 3,400 can valued at Ba 63 lakhs m the 
piTcoding year and 4 476 cara valued at Ea 70 m 1926-27 
Importa from the United Kingdom increased from 3 600 to 3 646 
hut mving to her concenfcrulion on the production of low priced cars 
for the etport market the value decreased from Ea 1 (KJ lakhs to 
Sa 97J^ lakhs Jmporfs from other coimtnes notablv France and 
Italy decreased Hitherto the largest number of cars has been 
received m Bengal but the eafabliahment of an assembling plant 
by General hjotors, Ltd m Bombay caused a change Of 
the total number of cars imported during the year 6 706 cars (34 
per cent ) were received m Bombay 5 677 (29 per cent ) in Ben^ 

3 399 (17 per cent ) in Madras 2 178 (11 per cent ) in Sind and 
1 708 (9 per cent ) in Burma Dnrmg the year the imports of 
motor cycles declmed-from 2 146 valued at Es 12 lakhn to 1 802 
valued at Ra 10 lakhs The United Kingdom snpplied 3 611 or 89 
par cent of the total as compared with 1 964 or 91 pea- cent in the 
preceding year Imports from the United Statw of ianenca 
numbered only 65 as against 67 m 192T-28 and 76 in 1926^ while 
those from Fr^ce and Germany showed snmU. increases from 40 and 
14 in 1927 28 to 62 and 16 respectivelv On the other hand the 
imports of motor ottuubnsei vans and tomes expanded remarkably 
and reached a total of 12 790 valued at TU 2 16^ lakhs as compared 
with S 682 valued at Ks 1 49^ lakhs in 1927-28 The hulk of the 
Imports came os usual from Canada and the United States these 
two countries together having supplied 95 per cent of the trade os 
compared with 92 per cent in 1927-28 Imports from Oanoda 
rcxo from 4 268 to 0 373 in number and from Es 66 lakhs to Ej 81 
lakhs in value. The supplies from the United States of Amenco 
eiIm mcraued from 3 699 Talued at H« 67 laBjs to 6 809 volutd at 
Ha 1 10 laklifl Bntiah manaiactarera noWitlutaadiag a lab- 
■taatxal redaction in pncea liad Tory little alinre in the increase m 
tie Boloa of heavy motor vohicloa in India tte 
from the United Kingdom ahghtly rose from 447 to 473 bnt the 
valne drcppod from He lakhs to Ra 20* lolhs ^e average 
derlared valne of chassis imported from the Hmted Kingdom was as 
Wh a. R. 4 083 as compared with H. 1 887 for the Amen, an aad 
Bs 1 262 for the Canadian mokes The corresponding 6giircs for 
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tlie preceding- yeai ’sseio Kb 3,091 ior the ButisU, Ka 1,733 foi tlie 
American, and Ks 1,272 for the Canadian chassis. The total 
nunilier of all classes of motoi \ chicles legistoied in the diileieut 
provinces of British India up to the end of Maich, 1929 A\a3 172,0‘SO, 
vrhich is of comso small, but the outlook for the motoi \ehiclo tiada 
in India is encoui.iguig, paiticulaily foi the nianufnctiuers of 
lighter models Lack of adequate loads has hitheito been the 
principal reason for the backwaidness ot motoi transport, but the 
policy of load development ivhich has been briefly described in 
Chapter Y should stimulate the trade It is moieovei woith while 
remarking that the increased imports of motor vehicles is neces- 
sarily stimulating the tiado in rubber mnniifacturo, the imports 
of \shich inci eased lemaikably duiing the poiiod dealt uitli in our 
previous Report, and which showed a fuithei sliglit luciease duiing 
192S-29 namely fiom IN 2,71 lakhs to Ks 2,SG lakhs 

Thcie have been feu de\elopments ivoitliy or mention in con- 
nection with the other, less valuable groups of impoits during the 
yeai Readers will recollect that in our last Report we devoted 
cousidei.,l)le space to an examination ot the lemaikable giowth 
which had leceiitly taken plate in the impoitsof aitificial silk But 
during 1928-29 the pioccss nas auested and a slight decline 
occuried, the value of the impoits falling fiom Rs 1,19 lakhs to 
Rs 1,35 lakhs The quantity imported howevei loso fiom 7 5 to 
7 T million lbs The share of the United Kingdom fell fiom 2 3 
million lbs , valued at Rs 4G,8 lakhs, to 1 7 million lbs valued at 
Rs 30,5 lakhs, while imports fiom Italy went up fiom 3 4 million 
lbs to 3 6 million lbs , although their value declined fiom Rs 66 
lakhs to Rs 61 lakhs Of the othei Continental countries, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Switzerland increased their imports, 
whilst those of Franco declined The only other remarkable 
feature of the yeai’s imports was the extraordmaiy rise in the 
value of the grams, pulses and flouis received, which rose from 
the 22nd place on the list to the 7th This was almost entiiely 
due to the increased impoits of wheat which weie called for as a 
lesult of the drought m the chief wheat-growing distiicts in India 
The imports of the year amounted to 562,000 tons, whereas in the 
pievious yeai they were only 69,000 tons 

\Ye may now turn to a detailed consideration of India’s exports 
d.uimg the yeai 1928-29 Jute and its mauufactuies again took 
first place on the list The total outturn however showed a slight 
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decline, Iiaving amounted to 10 miUion bale# aa compared with 
10-2 million balei m 192T 28 and 12 1 million bal« in 1926-27 
The decline waa mostly due to the weather, which was umfaTourahlo 
to the crop, and also doubtleaa in some degree to the ' short crop " 
propaganda started hy the Indian ^Tationol Congress early m 1928 
It iM of course difficult to estimate the effwt of thu propaganda 
on cultivation but judging from the dgures of acreage, it does not 
appear to have been subetantiaJ The shortage caused the puce of 
raw jute to be generally higher throughout the year than it was m 
1927-28 During April, owing to the heavy stocks held from the 
previous year a crop prices did not nse appreciably Bnt early in 
hlay the upward trend b^an, and reached the pe^ m July when 
thp price had risen to Rs 79 per bale of the old crop and Es 84 
per hale of the new crop By September the new crop b^jan to oomo 
into the market and the situatioii was considerably eased. The hnal 
forecast issued in that month indicated an outturn of 9 916 OOO 
balea hut the trade had bean expecting even a lower outturn then 
this and the result was an uninediate lowering of pnoee which at 
one tune touched fie 62-8 The end of November however saw 


prices round about Es 68 to Be 69 per bale and thrcrughout tbs 
remamuig period with the exception of a slight eet-beok dunng 
Becembef and January, pnoee were generally on the increase and 
on the 26th of February the rata was Ee 74 per bale Tbe demand 
for jute and jnte msnufaotnree showed an increase dunng the yeox, 
and as supphee of raw jute were not as plentiful as in 1927-28 the 
industry had a prosperous year The millw continued to work 64 
hours a week, but it was agreed that from July 1929 the working 
hours should be extended to 60 a week The number of looms at 


work in Bengal on the let of January 1929 was 60 041 The total 
weight of raw and manufactured jute exported during the year 
amounted to 1 809 000 tons, or 32 000 tons more than m the precod 
mg Tear while the total value increased from Es 84,23 lakhs to 
Hs 89 26 lakhs Eaw jute accounted for 36 per cent, of this value 
and lute manufactures for 64 per cent. The quantity of raw jute 
exported was about 1 per cent higher than in the preceding year 
and 17 per cent higher than in 1913-14 The exporU of gunny 
bag. mcLw m number fmm 463 mJhon. to 498 nnUvon. and of 
gunny cloth from 1 653 millioo yard, to 1,668 nulUon yard. 0 
6 028,000 bale, of raw jnto exported di^g the ye«, 

I 46T 000 baleo valued at E. 8 90 laltb. a. ngainit 1 399 000 bale. 
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valued at Bs. 8,54 lakhs iu the preceding year On the other hand, 
exports to the United Kingdom decreased from 1,244,000 bales 
valued at Es. 7,68 lakhs in 1928-29, to 1,130,000 hales valued at 
Rs 7,57 lakhs in 1928-29 As regards other countries, none of ■which 
took as much as 1,000,000 hales, the purchases of Krance, the United 
States and Belgium increased, whilst those of Spam, Brazil and 'the 
Netherlands declmed, and those of Egypt and Japan remained about 
the same as in the previous year. The total export of gunny hags 
increased m number fiom 463 millions to 498 millions, and m value 
from Bs. 23^ crores to Bs 25 crores Australia, as usual, remained 
the best market for gunny hags and took 91 millions as agamst 76| 
millions m the precedmg year The United Kmgdom took 44| 
millions as against 46 millions m the precedmg year The takings 
of Cuba, Java, Chile, Peru, South Africa, Egypt, Indo-Ohma and 
Hawaii mcreased, whilst those of the United States, the Straits 
Settlements, Siam and Japan declmed, and those of Chma remamed 
the same As regards gunny cloth the year’s exports also mcreased, 
hqmg 1,668 million yards valued at Bs 19|- ciores as compared 
■with 1,653 million yards valued at Bs 18|- crores m 1927-28 The 
United States remamed much the largest purchaser and absorbed 
1,022 million yards, which was practically the same quantity as m 
the previous year The only other large purchaser was the Argen- 
tme, which took 340 million yards as compared viath 331 million 
yards 

Cotton and cotton manufactures again took the second place 
among India’s exports The cotton crop of the season 1928-29 was 
estimated at 5,811,000 bales of 400 lbs each, as compared ■with 

5.963.000 bales m the precedmg year. Up to January, 1929, it was 
expected that the crop would be a large one, but the cold weather 
in January and Eebruary caused a great deal of damage, especially 
m Gujerat, and the outturn suffered considerably The American 
crop of 1928 was larger than that of 1927, although it was not as 
abtmdant as the crops of 1925 and 1926, its yield m 1928 was 
estimated at 14,478,000 bales of 500 lbs each (equivalent to 

18.097.000 bales of 400 lbs each) as compared ■with 12,955,000 bales 
of 500 lbs each for 1927 The outturn of Egyptian cotton also was 
better, bemg 1,943,000 bales of 400 lbs each as compared ■with 

1.507.000 bales m 1927-28 Generally speaking Indian cotton prices 
moved, as usual, in sympathy with American prices throughout the 
year In the first half of 1928 two factors gave a bullish tendency 
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to the market for American cotton and kept pncee on the iiicrea« 
one boin^ the unfavourable reporta from America about the weather 
atout the prevalence of boU weevil, and the other the pubhca 
hon of the half yearly atatiatica of the Interimtional Federation of 
Cotton apumori, which raised aipeotatmus that the irorld a require- 
ments for the twelve montha would not be imaller than m I92d-27 
when the consumption was of record dimenaiona These two factors 
dominated the aituntion in the early part of 1928 From 9 T9d per 
lb on the 3rd February the pnoe rose gradually until it reathed 
12 63d per Ib in July From that month however prices began 
to doclmo and by the 16th September reached 9 72d per lb The 
cause of the decline was the publication of the acreage figures 
and the consumption retumi the former being larger and the latter 
fflnalier th^ had been anticipated From October nntil the end of 
Febmary prices fluctuated between lOd and lid per lb Favour 
able reports on the world consumption of American cotton caused 
prices to nse to 11 14d per lb the middle of ITnroh, but after- 
wards there was a slight decbne and on the 2dth Harch 1929 the 
price was only 10 9Gd per lb The two most important indiganous 
factors affecting the course of prices of Indian cotton were the com 
paratively large crop of the 1927-28 season and the long-drawn-out 
mill strike which broke out m April 1928| and lasted till October 
As the supply was ample and the consumption reduced owing to the 
strike stocks in Bombay were heavy almost throughout the whole 
year The level of Indian prices was consequently below parity as 
compared with American prices for a great portion of the year, 
with the result that exports of raw cotton were greatly encouraged 
and showed a subatanh^ increase as compared with the two preced 


ing years since they amounted to 3 712,000 boles os against 
2 686 000 m 1927 28 and 3 188 000 in 1928-27 Both Japan and 
China increased their takings Japan s share going up from 
1,236 000 to 1 610 000 bales and China's from 112 000 to 403 000 
The participation of European countnee in the purchases of I^on 
cotton also showed considarable innreasas The comhmod talon^ 

of Italy Belgium Germany and the United Kingdom mooted to 

1,296,000 bales as compared with 077,000 holes m ^ 

increased purchases were also mode by France Spam, the Nether 

lands and the United States . _ii * 

OwiBR to the stake m the Bombay mills from ApiB to Octo^ 
1028 and the communol note m Fehmory, the condition ol the 
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Indian cotton manufactuimg industry was far fiom normal, and it 
18 not possible to draw a coirect picture of the situation from tbe 
statistics of tbe year Tbe production of yarn in mills in India 
declined to 648 million lbs as compared witb 809 million lbs in 
1927-28 and 807 million lbs in 1926-27 Exports of yam however 
declmed by only about ^ million lbs and amounted to 24^ million 
lbs ; tbe value moieover increased from Es 1,88 lakbs in 1927-28 
to Es. 1,96 lakbs in 1928-29 As in tbe pieceding year, tbe exports 
to Cbina were compaiatively small, tbougb they rose by a million 
lbs Tbe exports to other countries moie or less maintained then 
position and tbe decline on tbe exports of 1926-27 was due entirely 
to tbe loss of tbe Chinese maiket Tbe production of piecegoods in 
Indian mills in 1928-29 declined by 20 pei cent as compaied with 
tbe preceding year Tbe pioportion of tbe exports of piecegoods to* 
tbe total production was 8 per cent in 1928-29 as compared with T 
per cent in 1927-28 and 8 7 pei cent in 1926-27, but tbe actual 
quantity exported, as compared with that in tbe preceding yeai, 
declmed from 169 million yards valued at Es 6,19 lakbs m 1927-28 
to 149 million yards valued at Es 6,37 lakbs in 1928-29 As m tbe 
previous year, the largest smgle customer for Indian piecegoods was 
Persia which took 23 8 million yaids in 1928-29 Tbe Persian trade 
has however been consistently declmmg duimg tbe last few yeais 
as a result of severe competition from European countries which 
serve Peisia from tbe North and West India exported 28 million 
yards to Persia in 1927-28 and 38 million yards in 1926-27, thus 
there has been a decline of nearly 14 million yaids m two yeais. 
For similar reasons exports to Iraq have been declming , m tbe year 
under review they amounted to only 18 7 million yards as compared 
witb 24 million yards m 1927-28 and 38 million yards in 1926-27, a 
declme of nearly 19|- million yards m tbe tivo years Declines have 
also to be noted in tbe exports to tbe Stiaits Settlements, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Kenya Colony, and Portugese East Afiuca On tbe other 
band, exports to Tanganyika Teriitoiy, Siam and Arabia showed 
slight mcreases 

Since tbe issue of our last Eeport an offieei has been appomted 
to examme tbe possibility of substitutmg a system of specific duties 
for tbe existing system of ‘ ad 'valorem ’ assessment of cotton piece- 
goods, and simultaneously to ascertain and leport what changes 
have taken place, smce tbe Tariff Board reported, in tbe volume of 
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imp^ the Clowes of goods imported and the extent and Beventr 
of external competitioii with the prodnota of Indian mills 

Exports of foodgraina and flour which take third place on the 
lut, and which increased in the previous year, suffered a serious set- 
back owing to the depressed conditions of the nee trade and the short 
wheat crop of 1927-^ The total quantity exported amounted to 
2 300,000 tons os against 2 784 000 tons in the preceding year and 
the value decreased from Bs 42 9 croree to Es 33 7 crorea Ship- 
ments of nee declined from 2 187 000 to 1 817 000 tons and of wheat 
from 300 000 to 116 000 tons The decline in the exports of noe, 
wheat and wheat flour amounted to 501 000" tons On the other 
hand exports of grams pulse and flour (other than nee wheat and 
wheat flour) mcreased from 237 000 to 314 000 tons and the net 
decline m the total exports consequently amounted to 484 000 tons 
Eice accounted for 79 per cent of the total quantity of foodgrams 
and flour exported — as m the preceding year "Wheat and wheat 
flour aocoxmted for 7 per cent as against 13 per cent., bariey for 6 
per cent as against 2 6 per cent, and pulses again for 5 per oent. 
The productioiL of cleaned nee m 1928-29 was 3 9 million tons more 
ttinn in 1927-28 bat exports of nee and paddy together declined by 
370 000 tons os compared with 1927-28 Of the important nce-grow 
mg Provinces, Burma alone possesses a large exportable surplus. 
Her total exports m 1928-28 were 1 638 000 tons as compared with 
1 889 000 tons in the preceding year and amounted to 86 per cent 
of the total exports of noe from India Pncee during 1928-29 wore 
much lower than m 1927-28 owing to the fact that both Indo-China 
and S^p TTi the other two important exportmg countries had bumper 


crops in 1927-28 and India s nee export trade was consequently in 
an unhealthy state throughout the year A contributory cause of 
depression has been the fact that the "United States, Spam and Italy 
have to the production of nee m fairly large quantities since 

the end of the war, and their combmed produotioa was estimated 
by the trade to have mcreased three-fold from about 600 000 tons 

b^ore the war to about 1800 000 tons m recent times. Th^ were 

substantial decreases in the quantifaes of nee taken tte mom 

important pnretaung countries dnnng tho ysar 0“^ » 
from 461 000 to 41T 000 tons Garmany-s fr^ 000 

tliat ol the Straits Settlements and Sumatra from 313 000 to ^^,000 
and that of Japan from 160,000 to 8 000 A fair smaller pnreh^n 

on the other hand inoieassd their demands tho most important p 
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Java and Malaya, wlucli between tbem took 91,000 tons as com- 
pared with. 61,000 in the previous year. It appears on the whole 
that India has lost considerable ground in the European markets- 
owing to the competition of better graded and better marketed' rice 
supplied from America, Spam and Italy, and that if this ground is- 
to be made up, the methods followed by these rice-producmg coun- 
tries may have to be resorted to But m considermg the rice export 
trade of Burma, which accounts for nearly 85 per cent of India’s 
lice exports, two factors must be taken mto consideration The fiist 
IS the dependence of the exports upon the surplus available, which 
m turn largely depends on the surplus of the preceding year’s crop 
Thus in comparmg the exports of the years 1927-28 ihe surpluses of 
the crops for 1926-27 and 1927-28 have to be borne m mmd The 
surplus available for export from the crop of 1926-27 which deter- 
mmed the exports of 1927-28 was 2,913,000 tons, whereas the surplus 
available from the 1927-28 crop which determmed the exports of the 
year 1928-29 was 2,717,000 tons, a decline of 196,000 tons This to 
a great extent explams why exports from Burma declmed m the 
year 1928-29 The other factor to be considered is that from this 
surplus available for export from Burma, India proper took m the 
year under review 1,060,000 tons as compared with 904,000 tons in 
1927-28, an mcrease of 156,000 tons Thus the declme m the 
exportable surplus m Burma, coupled with the increased takings of 
India proper, accounted largely for the declme m the total exports of 
Burma to foreign countries, and on the whole the position of the 
Burma rice export trade was not actually as serious as it appeals. 
But it must be borne m mmd that some of the competmg countries 
have gamed a large part of then* advantage by the use of scienti- 
fically selected Tarieties of the crop, and that India is tendmg to 
lag behind m this respect. 

Wheat, which is the other important crop m this group, gave 
very unsatisfactory results durmg 1928 Despite an mcrease of 3 
per cent m the acieage, the total outturn amounted to only 7 79 
million tons as compared with 8 97 million tons m the precedmg 
year The harvest of 1929 amounted to 8 5 million tons At the 
begmnmg of the financial year 1928-29 there was no mdication that 
the crop would turn out to be short and a considerable amount of 
export took place Of the 115,000 tons exported as much as 79,000- 
were sent out withm the first quarter of the yeai The peak of the 
movement was reached towards the end of May, mstead of m the 
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second half of June or the beguming of July aa is uaonl, but the 
activity in the export market come to a sudden atop os soon ai the 
•hort condition of the Indian crop waa realixed, and the good 
American crop came into the world i markets The total eiporta 
for the year therefore amounted to no more than 116 000 tona aa 
compared with 300,000 tona m 1027-28 and 1 112,000 tona m 1924^ 
26, and their value declined from E« 4,41 lakha in 1927-28 to 
Ita 1,69 lakha in the vear under review Aa usual the greater 
portion of the exports amounting to 70 000 tons valued at Ha 1 11 
lakha was taken up by the United Kingdom Kinety five per cent 
of the exports passed through Karachi The (quantity of foodgraina 
other than nee and wheat which were exported mcreasod from 
237,000 tona valued at Ha 3 21 lakha in 1927 28 to 314 000 tona 
valued at Ha 4,37 lakha in 1928-20 and included barley, jowar 
bajra beans and gram. 

Oilaeeda ranked fourth in importance m India a export trade 
dormg 1928-29 having dislodged tea from the place it held in the 
previous year The total exports of oilseeds showed an inareoss of 
10 par cent m quantity and 11 per cent m value from 1>310 000 
tons valued at Ha 26,69 lakhs m 1927-28 to 1 328 000 tons valued 
at Bs 29 63 lakha m 1928-29 Compared with the pre-war average 
there was a decrease of 9 per cent in quantity but an mcrease of 22 
per cent m value Mention was made in last year i Beport of the 
change which hai ocoorred duruig the last 16 years m Tndia. a trade 
in oilseeds owing to the mcrease in local consumption which has 
been able to outbid a weak foreign demand In oopra for example 
India s exports averaged 31 000 tons annually dunng the pre-war 


penoi. In 1926-27 exports dwmdled down to only 2 000 tons and 
practically disappeared m the following two years. In linseed 
cotton seed rape seed and sesamum there has also been a luhstantial 
reduction m T^dm s exportable surplus compared with the pre-war 
figures But in the case of groundnuts mtemal consumption has 
not yet overtaken the advance in production which has resulted from 
increased cultivation and consequently much larger quantities are 
available for export The estimated outturn of groundnuts in 1927 
28 was 2 718 000 tons which waa 33 per cent higher than the 
pronoM aea«n . crop The outturn oi tl. 1928^ crop wn. put at 
3 2 million ton., a record flgnro The total qonntitj of gromdnuU 
duppiMl from Bnti.li Indin dnnng 1928-29 im. ^ 

788 000 ton. compared mth 613 000 tan. in 1027 -8 and » 
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tons in tlie pre-wai period. The laige increase in the exports of 
groundnuts may he attributed to their gi owing use as a raw material 
for the manufacture of margarine and edible oils in preference to 
othei competitive commodities As in the preceding year, Germany 
was the largest purchaser and took 214,000 tons followed by France 
with 216,000 tons, their respective takings in 1927-28 being 218,000 
and 151,000 tons Exports to the Netherlands and Italy also 
mcreased to 132,000 and 121,000 tons from 112,000 and 80,000 tons 
respectively in the precedmg yeai As legards the other oilseeds, 
the exports of linseed declined from 222,500 to 157,000 tons, of 
cotton seed fiom 153,000 to 131,000 tons, and of castor seed from 
122,000 to 121,000 tons, exports of rape seed and sesamum on the 
other hand rose slightly, the former fiom 66,000 to 77,000 tons and 
the latter from 11,000 to 30,000 tons 

The tea industry had a very bad season in 1928-29 Heavy 
stocks at the beginning of the year and a general increase in out- 
turn from all producing countiies made for low prices Production 
in India durmg 1928 amounted to 404 million lbs and thus exceeded 
that of 1927 by 13 million lbs , but exports declined from 362 
million lbs to 360 million lbs , and the general standaid of quality 
of the year’s tea was below the average Of the total production, 
Assam, as usual, contributed the largest share, which amoimted to 
246 million lbs or 61 per cent of the total output, while Northern 
India exclusive of Assam, contributed 101 million lbs or 25 per 
cent , and Southern India 57 million lbs or 14 per cent Production 
in Assam increased by 10 million lbs whereas production in the rest 
of Northern India fell off by about 2 million lbs The total area 
under tea in 1928 was 773,000 acres as against 756,000 acres m 
1927. 89 per cent of the total production was exported overseas 

The total shipments showed a deciease of about 1 per cent in 
quantity and 18 per cent in value Only 439,000 lbs of green tea 
were exported during the year, the balance of 359 million lbs con- 
sisting of black tea Expoits to the United Kingdom totalled 299 
million lbs valued at Rs 22^ crores as compared with 307 million 
lbs valued at Rs 28|- crores in 1927-28, and amounted to 83 per cent 
of India’s exports as compared with 85 per cent in the preceding 
year Re-exports of Indian tea from the United Kingdom were 52 
million lbs in 1928-29 as compared with 45 million lbs in 1927-28 
The Irish Eree State took 18 4 million lbs , as compared with 17 
million lbs in 1927-28, but Russia took 5 3 million lbs as against 
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0 2 miUion lb« in tie preceding year From the londou martet 
otter European countries together toot Indian tea to the extent of 
11 9 million lbs as compared with 10 3 miUiou lbs. in 1827^ 
^ the pnroliasea of the United States from London luoreased from 
4*0 million Iba to 7 6 mi l b o n , Iba ^ and of Oanaday inclndm^ New 
fonudland, from 4 million Iba to 6 3 million lbs Direct alupmonta 
from India to the United States however decreased from 8 8 
miUion lbs to 7 8 million Iba btrt those to Canada increased from 
9 3 mi llion Iba to 11 2 million Iba 

No noteworthy chauge occurred in connection with the export of 
hidea and skma which comes next on the list- The total trade was 
slightly larger than in 1927 28 although the demand both from the 
United Kingdom and from Germany decreased The total exports 
of raw hides and skins during the year amonnted to 66 100 tons 
valued at Es 9 66 laklis os compared with 64 400 tons valued at 
Ba 8 81 lakhs in 1927 28 and the exports of tanned or dressed hides 
and skins increased from 23 300 tons valued at Ss 9 07 lakhs to 
23 500 tons valued at Bs 9 31 lakhs As regards zustals and ores, the 
total exports dnnng the year were valued at Bs 8 91 lakhs and 
amounted to 739 000 tons as compared vnth 760,000 tons in the pre* 
ceding year mangunose ore representing about 92 per cent of the 
total although its value was oidy Be 1 07 lakhs- Other important 
items in this group were pig lead pig iron, chromite wolfram ore 
and ferro-monganese The export ^de m lac which comes next in 
value to that in metals and ores made subetantial advances during 
the year, the quantity shipped having increased from 644 000 owts 
to 743 000 cwts and the v^uo namg from Bs 0 99 lakhs to Bs 8 04 
lakhs There was also an improvement in the exports in raw wool, 
which rose in quantity from 60 to 60 miBzon lbs and in value from 
Bs 4,36 to Bs 4 89 lakhs Of the other, leas important 

exports the only movements worthy of note were decreases m the 
value of the trade in raw rubber coffee spices, and opium, and 
increases m the shipments of oilcakes and tobacco 

Hitherto we have been describing India s overseas trade only 
and have made no reference to the trade across her land frontiers 
which despite the extreme geographical difficulty of a large proper 
tion of them is at least sufficient m value and importance to deserve 
mention The North ‘Western and the North Eastern borders are of 
course the most practicable for overland trade The revised sptem 
of registration for the lend frontier trade was described m our Beport 
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last }ear, aud no changes have since taken place IToodgiams 
form the largest item ot this tiado, and dnung the year under 
loview the majority of the overland oxpoits and imports showed 
satisfactory increases. 

Having noM diseusscd the chief foatuies of India's overseas trade 
duiiug the \eai iy'28-2y, and mentioned llie commeice aeioss her 
land frontiers and aionnd her coasts, we i\ill conclude this Chapter 
by biioflv describing some of the moie nnpoitant topical questions 
connected uirli tiade which have leccntly been dealt with by the 
Government These of coui-'e fall witlnu the yeai 1929-30, since 
in their case theie no sncii dilHculty as in tliat of the detailed 
trade figures in obtaining up-to-date infoimation. Host of the 
points we shall mention have aiisen out of the change in India’s 
fiscal policy which was effected after the Refoiuis of 1920, for the 
Fiscal Commission, which w'as appointed in 1921, lecommended that, 
subject to enquiry by a Tariff Boaid, industiies in this country 
should be enabled to secuie piotection against external competi- 
tion, — and although .w hen the Tariff Board came into existence lu 
1923 it was a purely expeiimental body created foi one year only, 
the applications for piotection fiom vaiious industries have been 
sufficiently uumeious to necessitate its life being prolonged up to 
the present moment 

During the year under review the Board concluded an investiga- 
tion into the question of tariff equality m the manufactuie of manila 
rope, which had been initiated m March, 1925 The Board had 
been asked to examine the position of those industiies whose develop- 
ment was hampered by the fact that the duty on the finished aidicles 
was lower than that on the mateiials which are imported for their 
manufacture; and m January 1929 it recommended that the import 
duty of 15 per cent on manila hemp should be removed. The 
Government accepted the principle of this recommendation and 
announced in a Resolution issued on the 8th of June that it proposed 
to give effect to it as soon as financial considerations permitted 

An important question which the Tariff Boai d has had under con- 
sideration IS that of salt It has often been urged that m view of 
her own potenbal lesources India ought to become entirely self- 
Buppoi'tmg m the matter of her salt supplies, and in 1926 the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee recommended that the whole question 
should be referred to the Tariff Board The Central Board of Reve- 
nue accordingly inquired into this leconunendation, but aftei 
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mveatigation reported that there wa* no prtJTii facie caae for refer- 
ence to the Tariff Board, for two reaeona — ffntly because in their 
Tiow it was neither necessary nor deflitahlo on general economic 
grounds or from the point of view of insuniig the country against 
shortage m tune of war, to am at dispensing with saa-bome salt 
altogether and secondly because there wus m any case msuffloient 
evidence to show that enough flue white crushed salt could be pro- 
duced in India to supply the needs of Bengal where mo*t of the 
imported salt is consnm^ A debate in the Legislative Assembly 
in hlarch 1929 however revealed the fact that many members were 
dissatisfied with these conclnnons and m view of the progress which 
had meanwhile been made in manufacturing the finer grades of salt 
at Karachi the Government was led to reconsider the position As 
a result the question was submitted to the Tariff Board for enquiry 
after all 

A fiscal measure of great importance whose somewhat dxamatio 
political repercuasions we diacuased m Ohaptors I and IH was the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act which was passed by the 
liOgisIativa Assembly and the Oounoil of State during March and 
April 1930 The Act impoeee protective duties on all classes of 
imported cotton piecegoods to the extent of I5 or 20 per cent ad 
lyaloTem according as they are of British or non British manuiao 
ture subject to a minimum speoifio duty of 3^ annaa per lb on 
plain gray goods of whatever ongm and extends for a further three 
years the mmimum specific duty of annas per lb on cotton twist 
and yam and cotton sewing and doming thread levied under the 
Indian Tariff (Cotton Tam Amendment) Act 1927 The new duties 
on piecegoods ore to be m force until the 51st of March 1933 

The Indian Pmance Bill of 1927 provided for the removal of the 
export duty of 6 per cent ad valorem on raw hides but when 
the proposal was put to the vote in the Assembly the division was 
equal and the President gave his casting vote m favour of the 
status quo It then appeared to the Government that an acceptable 
solution of the difficulty might be found in the replacement of the 
export duty by on export cess which would bo administered by a 
comjmUee on the hne. ol the Indian Centml Gotten Conurnttw ^d 
would he expended for the henoftt of the indnatry u n whole But 
li was felt that this committee should not be set up without some 
prelnninaiy mveebgation and it™ nccordingly decided after «n- 
gnltation with proTincial GoTommenU, to appoint an ad hoo 
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committee, incluclmg representatives of tlie lawstock expoit trade 
and of the tanning industry, to enquiie and leport on the articles 
on which a cess might suitably be imposed and the rate of cess on 
each article, on the constitution and personnel of the committee 
which would admmistei such a cess, and on the functions of the 
committee and the objects on which the cess might be expended At 
the end of the year imder review the committee had concluded its 
enquiry, but its report was still awaited 

A Bill to leplace the Indian Lac Cess Act of 1921 was intioduced 
into the Assembly duiing the Spring Session of 1930 The defect 
of the existing Act is that the control of the proceeds of the cess 
IS vested in a Committee of the Lac Association, which is not a 
statutory body, and which in its own opinion has neither the know- 
ledge nor experience to contiol the conduct of reseaich in the lac 
industry to the best advantage The Bill is accordingly designed to 
establish a Statutory Committee on the lines of the Cential Cotton 
Committee, which shall receive and expend the proceeds of a cess 
levied at the same latio as the existing cess, and thus amounting to 
not moie than 4 annas per maund for all lac and 2 annas per 
maund for all refuse lac exported from British India The Bill has 
been leferied to a Select Committee of the Assembly but has not yet 
been passed 

The Indian Soft Coke Cess Act, 1929, pioviding foi the levy of a 
cess of 2 annas pei ton on all soft coke despatched by rail fiom 
collieiies in Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, was passed by the 
Legislatuies dm mg the year under leview The cess will be 
admmistered by a committee which was established m December, 
1929, consistmg of members representing the two provincial Govern- 
ments concerned, the Indian Mining Tederation, and the Indian 
Mining Association, under the Chairmanship of the Chief Mming 
Engmeei to the Eailway Boaid The object of the cess is the 
establishment of a fund out of which impiovements in the methods 
of manufactm’ing and marketing soft coke may be financed. 

In oui Report foi the yeai 1927-28, mention was made of the 
Inteinational Convention foi the Abolition of Import and Export 
Piohibitions and Restrictions which had been drawn up at Geneva 
in the autumn of 1927, and signed by repiesentatives of various 
countries, mcluding those of India Since that date, however, the 
Government of India has decided not to latify the Convention, since 
the Japanese Government, when ratifying it, made a reservation 
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enobbng them to impose a prohibitioa on the importa of nee, which 
they have enforced This prohibitioii not only aenonsly reatneta 

the market for Indian nee — we have already »een but n.1y> 

penaZisea the Indian nee trade tie compared with that of Siam to 
which the prohibition cannot be applied owing to a Bpecial proyiaion 
embodied in the daponese-Siameae Trea^ of 1924 

Reference wa* made m last year s Heport to the International 
Oonference on Economic Statistics which waa held at Geneva in 
December 1928 and at which India was represented by Dr D B 
Jfeolc Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistic* 
The Govammant bos eianuned the Convention drawn up by the 
Conference in. the light ot the report euhmiUed by Dr Heck end 
has decided to accede to it rnbjeot to certain reservations 

During the year under review the Government hod under con 
Bideration a eoheine for appointing Indian Trade Commissioners in 
Europe, America, Africa, and Western Asia and for the open 
mg of a Commercial Intelligence OfiBbe at Bombay The principal 
object of the scheme is to meet Uie inoreasmg competition which the 
Indian export trade has to face m Western markets, and to develop 
new markets nearer home by appointing Trade Oomnussinners at 
Hjomburg Milan Kew Tork Alexnndm, Durban and Hombasa 
and it IS intended to establish at least two of iheee posts m each 
of the next three years Some further e^ansion of the trade intel 
b gflni^rt organisation in InHin -will also be necessary, and it is anti 
oipated that a Deputy Director of Oomioarcjal Intelligence will be 
appointed in Bombay 

During the year under remew India was represented at a number 
of Pairs nnd Exhibitions in the Dnited Kingdom and on the 
Continent of Europe, The more important were the annual Bnbsh 
Industnee Fair, the Ijoipsig International Industries Spring Pair —— 


m which India has now participated on three succewiva occasion# — 
the Norfh Bail Court Eilubibon at Nowcaitlo tbe InUraationnl 
Grocer’s ISihibition at lehngton and tha Empire Exhibition at 
Plymouth India mniatained two rialle at the Bntieh Induitnee 
one formins a part of the Empire Mertetmg B^rd atod 
whore Indian foodrtnae and proTUOomi were exhibited, and the other 
a Mporata eland organixed by the High Comn^oner for the die- 
play of Indian raw prodneU and manufootured ^dj 

Section 144 of the Indian Compamee Act 19W, deaU wi^ the 
appointment and qnaMeubont of anditoie of pnbUo componie. in 
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Britisii ludia Dmiug tlie Session of the Legislatme in the spring 
of 1930 an Act was passed amending this section in such a way as to 
enable a new scheme which had been prepaied by the Government of 
India, in consultation with piovmcial Governments and the com- 
mercial and othei bodies concerned, to be put into effect, and the 
Act 18 to be brought into force at a date to be notified by the 
Gov ernoi -General m Council The important changes made by it 
aie that the power to grant auditor’s ceidificates has been transfeiTed 
from the provincial Governments to the Governor-General m 
Coimcil, and the power to allow members of specified institutione 
or associations to act as auditors without certificates has been 
abolished. It also piovides for the appointment of an Indian 
Accountancy Board to advise the Governor-General m Council on 
all matters concerning the grant of certificates and to assist him in 
mamtaining the standards of qualification and conduct required of 
auditois. These alterations were rendered necessary by the large- 
increase which has taken place during recent years m the number of 
joint-stock companies operatmg m India, and m the range of their 
operations, which often extend beyond the boundaries of a smgle- 
Province. It was thus desirable not only to ensure a high standard 
of professional qualifications amongst recognized auditors, but also- 
to provide that this standard should be uniform throughout the 
countrv ; and it is believed that the new Act should lead in time to 
the development of an autonomous association of accountants, able to- 
assume complete responsibility for maintaining a proper standard of 
qualifications, discipline, and conduct amongst its members. 

An International Conference, at which 47 States were repre- 
sented, was held m Paris from the 6th of November to the 4th of 
December, 1929, with the object of concluding a Convention -which 
would secure fair economic treatment for nationals and companies 
of one State carrying on busmess in the territory of another. India 
was represented at this Conference by Dr P P Paranjpye, a 
Member of the India Coimcil, as delegate, and by Mr. ~W. T. M 
Wright, I.C S , as technical adviser and substitute delegate. Owing 
to the complexity of the subjects discussed and the diversity of the 
opuuons expressed upon them, the Conference in its plenary session 
did not arrive at any generally accepted conclusions, it therefore 
adopted a Pmal Protocol m which the delegates agreed to submit 
to their Governments all documents relating to its work, and to ask 
the Governments to forward their observations thereon to the Secie- 
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tary General of the League of Nationi before the let of June 1930 
It woa deoidod that after the opinions of various Govemments had 
been received, the material thoi^d be collated by the X^gue for the 
purpose of a second Conference to be convened if possible before 
the end of 1930 

The Jjausanne Commeroial Convention of 1923 between Turkey 
and the Allied and Associated Powers, to which India acceded 
expired on the 6tb of August 1929 Pending the conclusion of a 
complete Anglo-Turkish Trea^ of Commerce and Navigation His 
llajee^s Government entered into a viodiu vxvendt with the 
Tnrkish Government providing for reciprocal most favoured nation 
treatment of anbjeots goods and vessels India has acceded to this 
arrangement, which came into operation on the 6th August 1929 
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Finance. 

To those \Yho aie familiar with pievious editions of this Report 
the first part of this Chaptei will contain little that is new, but, 
for the benefit of fresh leaders, it is necessary to lepioduce without 
extensive modification the historical sketch with which we have 
been wont to preface our description of the year’s financial events, 
since unless the student of Indian atfaiis is enabled to learn some- 
thing of the course of the relations in financial matters between 
the Central and piovincial Governments, he can hardly appie- 
ciate the full significance of the various political and administrative 
problems with which the rest of this volume is concerned 

Before 1870 all the revenues of India went into one purse, 
and the Provinces were allotted for their annual expendituie only 
those sums which the Government of India thought fit, or which 
it could bo peisuaded or cajoled into granting In consequence 
the distribution of the public income became somewhat of a 
SCI amble, in which the advantage went to the most aggressive oi 
persistent of the provincial administrations, without much refei- 
ence to their real needs. But in the year we have mentioned. 
Lord Mayo initiated the radically important alteration in policy 
whereby authority began to be devolved from the Central to the 
provincial Governments, which has led, by a series of logical steps, 
to the creation of the quasi-federal system of admmistration under 
which British India is rided to-day Lord Mayo’s solution of 
the financial problem was to give each Province a fixed annual 
grant for the administration of the provincial seiwices, and to 
give provincial Governments an interest in nursing the taxable 
capacity of their subjects by allowmg them to impose certain local 
taxes in aid of the grant from the Central Government. It was 
not long, however, before further changes were called for, and 
between 1877 and 1883 means were adopted for rearranging the 
provincial finances on a wider basis For example, m the pro- 
vincial settlements of 1870-71 a fixed sum had been made over 
to each local Government to defray the cost of provincial services, 
but by 1883 a share in the revenues had been substituted for the 
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fiiftd grant Tlufl gave a margin wliicK might he increased by 
careful management and the eattlements -were made liable to 
penodioal rension The heads of revenue which were made over 
to the Provinces were believed to be capable of eipanaion but it 
was recognised that revenue and expenditure m the Provinces could 
not be made to meet exactly, and the excess of provinoial a^an 
ditnre over revenne was made up by assignments from the Central 
Government expressed a« a peroentage of the Tfl-n/t revenue of e tioh 
Province — which apart from these deductmus, constituted a Central 
receipt 

The system initiated by Ixird Ifayo persisted without fuuda 
mental change until the establishment of the Montagu-Oholmsford 
Eefonna in 1921 The principal modiAcations mtroduced after 
the readjustments effected between 1877 and 1883 were the semi 
permanent settlements which were made in 1904 and the per 
manant settlements made m 1911 By the former the revenues 
assigned to a Province were dxed and rendered immune from 
alteration on the part of the Central Goverumeut except in cases 
of extreme necessity or unless experience showed that the normal 
assignment made was clearly disproportionate to pronncial needs 
The object of this reform was to give the pnmneial administra- 
tions a sense of Ananmnl seountT and in addition, a motive for 
carefully husbanding their resources Henceforward they could 
maintain some contmoity of policy since they were assured that 
they would reap the benefits of their own economies and would 
have no temptation to embark upon ill>coiisidered sohemee of expen 
diture with the object of showing at the next ■ettlement with the 
Central Government that their scale of expenditure was high and 
their needs correspondingly so In 1911 the permanence of the pro- 
vmoiial arrangements made m 1904 was definitely recognised , at 
the same t^Tna important changes were made in the apportionment 
of certam head* of revenue as between the Central and local Govern 

inents the share of the Province* in axpondmg heads of revenue 

being increased while the fixed assignments allotted to them by 
the Central Government were reduced Provincial revenues had 
in any case benefited considerably by the introduction of the new 
pomiue Insurance Scheme m 1906, by which the QoTemmant of 
India placed to the credit of &uih Province exposed to famine a 
fiiod sum on which it could draw m time of need without trench 
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mg ou it-' noniml rejoin ot"., it this isuin berame exhausted, it was 
arranged tlutr furthoi expendituio would bo shared equally by tlie 
Neutral and proMucial GoMuniiients, and, in the last resoit, that 
the Go\oiniuout of India would give the Piovinces further aasiat- 
auce from Central revenues In 1917 tins airaugemeut was 
simplnied and tamine lolief became a divided head, the expeudi- 
tuie ijcing apportioned hoiween the Cential-and pioviiicial Goveiu- 
ments in tlie proportion ot 6 to I Before the scheme of 1906 
was introduced, the liabilitv’ for fnimnc oxpondituie luul lam upon 
the Provinces, and the Cential Oovornment had only iuteivened 
when the foimoi had no resouncs vvitli which to meet it 

Thus, at the time when the ^foutagu-Cholmsford Reforms were 
introduced, the financial relations between the Government of India 
and the provincial Govornmeuta vveie bioadly speaking as follows. 
The budget of the Government of India was made to include the 
transactions of provincial Governments, the revenue enjoyed by 
the latter being mainly derived from sources of income which 
weie shared between the Government of India and themselves, 
and thus knowm as the ‘‘divided ” heads of levenue; these as a 
rule consisted in such items as the land revenue, excise, income- 
tax, and the piofits from pioductive irrigation works The pro- 
vincial Governments however took the receipts fiom forests and 
legistiation, as well as from courts and J*ail3, while to the Central 
Government went the revenue fiom customs, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, salt, opium, and tributes from Indian States Out of 
these incommgs, the Central Government was responsible for defence 
charges, for the upkeep of railways, and posts and telegraphs, for 
the payment of interest on debt, and for the Home charges; while 
the Provinces met from their resources the expenses connected 
wath land revenue and general admmistration, with forests, police, 
courts and jails, with education and medical services Charges for 
irrigation were common to both the Cential and provincial Govern- 
ments 

The mtioduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms m 1921, 
however, necessitated radical alterations in the arrangements we 
have described, smee the establishment of the principle of dyarchy 
m the piovmcial administiations, — ^whereby the control of certain 
administrative subjects was transferred to Jlinisters responsible to 
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popularly elected legislabvo councils — rendered tEe retention of 
the ^itam of “ divided ” heads of revenue impossible and tTtn 
as ire have seen was the most distinctive feature of the old arrange- 
meat and the means whereby the Central Government maintained 
a large measure of control over the provmoial flnances Thus after 
1921 the intermediate category of revenne heads had to be abolished 
and a system devised under which only central and provincial 
sources of revenue remained — these being clearly defined and 
altogether distmot from one another 

A tentative scheme for a financial eettlement between the Govern 
ment of Tndia and the Provinces was altetohed m the Ifontagu- 
Ohelmaford report itself which was presented to His Ifajesty^s 
Government in 1918 The soheme comprised the complete sopa 
ration of the central and provincial budgets and the enlargement 
of the provincial powers of taxation and borrowing It was on the 
whole attraotiTa to the provincial Governments since it was cal 
oulated to increase their financial powers substantially but the 
division of the revenues between, the GeniraJ Government and the 
Provinces in suoh a way that the Oentral finances would be exposed 
to a defiat which must be met bj contnbutionA from the Pro- 
rmces obviously had to be the subject of further enquiry In 
Section 206 of the report certain estimates were made of the onti 
cipated defiat of the Central Government and the contributions 
to be made by each individual Province The proposed basis on 
which the contrfbutioai were to be fixed was the difference between 
the gross provmozal revenue and the grois pronnojnl expenditure 
Other possible bases of settlement hod been examined and this had 
been chosen as being at once the most practicable and the least 
mequitable The objechons to it were obvious enough since the 
Provinces with the most liberal scale of expenditure were liJtely 
to faro better tTifln those which had been more economical But 
this and other objeotaons were considered only to be dismissed 
The authors of the Beport admitted that their scheme would, to 
some extent confirm existing inequalities but to mitigate this 
they Tooommended that the whole matter should be re-investigated 
by a Statutory Commission tan years after the establishment of the 
reforms. Actually, however, it was found impossible to leave the 
qnortioii open in tin way nnce Bome deUil* of Uio propoenU 
aroused v^ement oppoation From Madras, for example nearly 
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five times as much, would be levied as from Bombay, and from 
the United Provinces neaily five times as much as from Bengal, 
while the Punjab and Buima would have to contribute far more 
than other and wealthier Provinces In the first despatch on 
the proposed refoims which the Government of India sent to the 
Secietary of State in March, 1919, attention was drawn to the 
objections that had been laised against this aspect of the financial 
settlement, and the Government stated definitely that the per- 
manent retention of the criteiion proposed in the report for pro- 
vincial contributions to the Central Government would be unjusti- 
fiable It was accordingly urged that a committee should be 
appointed to investigate the financial relations between the Central 
Government and the Piovinces, and this view was endorsed by the 
Joint Select Committee of Pailiament which sat on the Reforms 
Bill In consequence, the body known as the Meston Committee 
was appomted to advise on the contiibutions to be paid by the 
various Provinces to the Central Government foi the financial year 
1921-22, the modifications to be made in the provincial contribu- 
tions thereafter until there ceased to be an All-India deficit, and 
the future financing of the provincial loans account These terms 
of reference were mcreased at the mstance of the Government of 
Bombay during the Committee’s investigations in India so as to 
include the question whethei the Government of Bombay should 
retam any shaie of the revenue derived from the income-tax 
The task of the Committee was m essence to ariange an ideal 
distribution of the deficit in the Central revenues among the Pro- 
vinces, and to fix a standard scale of contributions to which the 
latter would work up by stages A certain amount of preliminary 
work had been done for it by a conference of financial representa- 
tives of the different Provinces which had been held in September, 
1919, durmg which the normal figures of revenue and expenditure 
of all the Provmces had been exammed The Meston Committee 
did not take long in decidmg to affiim the view expressed m the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report that income-tax should be credited 
entirely to the Central Government That report pointed to the 
necessity of maintaining a uniform rate for the tax throughout the 
country, and to the mconveniences, particularly to the commer- 
cial world, of havmg different rates in different Provinces, it 
further laid stress on the position of ramifying enterprises which 
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had their b ugin eafl (centre in Aoiae bi^ city and did not neceu&rily 
pay incomo-tai in the Prormcea in which the income waa earned. 
The Meston Oonunitteo, indeed, earned the second argument 
further, and pointed to the case of public companiee with share- 
holders scattered over Tndia and elsewhere and their decision 
therefore, was that moome-tai should remain a Central receipt. 
General stamps however they found to bo a different matter 
The Ifontagu-Ohelmsford Sepori had argued fn fa^ur of making 
over the rewiuo denvod from this source to the Central Govern 
ment, but the Heston OommiUoe found that this, argument had 
not the same force as that r^ating to inoom^iax, for by crediting 
the receipts from general stamps to the Central Goremment, and 
the receipts from judicial stamps to th^ provincial Governments 
a divided ** head was still retained in the Ananniftl system, 
since both general and judicial stamps were controlled by the same 
agency, and a good deal of miscellaneoui work ^'nd outlay was 
common to both. If the ** clean out between Central ond pro- 
vincial revenues which the authors of the Hontagu Chelmsford 
Beport had regarded as imperative, were to be elFeoted then 
general stamps must be made a provmoial receipt, and this, accord 
mgly the Comnuttee recommended. There were other strong 
arguments in favour of this oourse The task of the Heston Com- 
nuttee was to assess, if possible eome oontributionB on each Pio- 
Yince and yet leave it with a lurplns At the conference of 
September 1919 li had been shown that Bengal a nd Bihar and 
Onssa hud normally no sorplas at all while that of the Central 
Frormoee was so meagre that no appreciable oontiibution could be 
from it. The Committee therefore, in the case of Bengal 
and Bihar, was confronted with a task that was imposiibla at 
outset, if the proposals made in the Hontagu-Ohelmsford Beport 
were to bo confirmed. But by giving to the Provmces the receipts 
from general stamps the problem could be surmounted Host 
of the ^Tormces naturally desired to be allotted a growing head 
of revenue such as general stomps, and its transfer would make the 
assessment of contributioiis much easier and os between Province*, 
len invidious On the other hand, the adoption of this eipedient 
would raisa the deficit in the Central revenues considerably Never 
thelecs in view of the circumstances of India at the time when 
the Heston CommiUee was at work, the balance of advantage lay 
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on tlie whole with the tinni.foi of "cnornl stomps to the Piovinces 
It ^\as lolt that the lettlomont on‘i:ht logieally to tieat all the 
local administiations alike, rather than depending on the grant 
of special siilnoiitions hy the Cential Go\cinmout to some of them; 
and clearly the Reforms should nut bo allowed to start in Bengal 
and Bihai, and [lossihly in the Central Provinces also, with a 
demonstrably inoMtablc deficit Therefore no other course seemed 
open than to increase the provincial sources of revenue by this 
particulai means, despite the objections that could be raised to the 
provmeiali/ation of geiieial stamps, owdng to the necessity for 
having a uniform stamp duty for such instruments as bills of 
exchange, articles of association, tiansfeia, shipping orders and 
share warrants 

Apait fioui the settlement of those two particular problems, — 
that is to say the allocation of the receipts from income-tax and 
general stamps, — the task witli which the Moston Committee was 
confronted was to assess exactly w'hat contiibutions the Piovinces 
were to pay to the Central Government until such time as the 
necessity for the contributions disappcaied with the disappearance 
of the deficit in the Central levenues After carefully considering 
the figures provided by the conference of September, 1919, and 
receiving representations, the Committee fixed the sum which the 
Provinces between them were required to contribute at Rs 9,83 
lakhs The total amount which the Provinces would gain and the 
Central Government lose as a result of the redistribution was esti- 
mated at Bs 18,50 lakhs, and the figure of Rs 9,83 lakhs was 
baaed on the necessity of leaving each Province with a sufficient 
margin to enable the new Councils to be inaugurated without the 
necessity of resorting to fiesh taxation After deciding what the 
aggregate contribution of the Provinces to the Central Government 
should be, the Committee had to settle the individual contributions 
of each Province towards the general total At fii st the possibility 
of levying an even rate on the increase in spending power of all 
the Provinces was considered, but it was soon realized that this 
superficially equitable arrangement would cause hardship in some 
cases m view of the unequal financial strength of the Provinces 
Each Piovmce had to be considered on its merits, and the Com- 
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Naturally tliia aettlement did not pleaao frverrbody indeed it 
pleased very few A predominantlv agncnltural Province like the 
Punjab gamed appreoiahJy by having the whole of the land revenne 
allotted to it instead of only a portion at lutherto hot the more 
industrial Provinces like Bengal and Bombay were m a lets happy 
position since they provided the bulk of the revenue from income- 
tax and yet could not hope for any share of it Ifadras too, had 
special cause for complamt against the settlement By for the 
heaviest initial contribution namely Ks 3 48 lakhs, was demanded 
from thT Province and the Kadnis Government felt this sacrifice 
all the more keenly smce, if its standard of public expenditure had 
not been mamtamed in the past at a oompajatively moderate 
figure, its contribution under the reformed system of finance would 
not tave Ijeen w great Bengal and Bombay, on the other hand 
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oomplained that they were now faced with the necessity either of 
reducing their standaid of public expenditure or else of running 
into debt, — a process which the Central Government was not likely 
to allow to proceed fai However, the Government of India imder 
the stress of its own over-iiding necessity had no alternative but 
to adhere to the Meston Award, and so the Reforms opened with 
what some of the Provinces regarded as a crippling levy on their 
revenues The Joint Select Committee of Parliament, however, 
made certain modifications in the Meston proposals The scheme 
of standaid contributions was rejected, and it was pointed out that 
the provincial contributions should be wiped out at the earliest 
possible moment Pmfher, it was directed that the Provinces 
should be given a small share in the growth of income-tax It 
must be admitted that the years immediately following the Meston 
Settlement brought little happiness to the financial departments in 
the Provinces, but nevertheless the payment of provincial contri- 
butions was only partly responsible for this, since the country was 
at this time engaged as a whole in surmounting the many excep- 
tionally difficult economic problems that arose as a result of the war. 
The greater part of the reconstructive work had to be undertaken by 
the provincial Governments, which also had to incur large expendi- 
ture m raismg salaries to meet the inci eased cost of living and in 
creating new departments in accordance with the expansion of 
their responsibilities The years following 1920 were therefore 
difficult both for the Provinces and the Government of India, and 
the provincial Governments were forced to look for relief pri- 
marily to the remission of the provincial contributions, for which 
there weie frequent and vehement demands 

According to the plans that had been laid down by the Meston 
Committee and the Joint Select Committee of Parliament for the 
gradual abolition of provincial contributions, certam Provinces had 
priority over the others in this matter The Committee gave 
Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma the first 
claim on remission, and not until almost half the total contri- 
butions had been remitted could any other Province claim relief. 
Prom that pomt onwards, however, every Province was to share 
in a prescribed measure in such relief as the Government of India 
could giant, until the contributions weie altogether abolished The 
first remission was effected in 1925-26, when, after showing a sur- 
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plufl of Ea 3^ lakhs m hia budget apeech, 8n- Basfl Blackett made 
the welcome announcement that he proposed to employ Ea 2 50 
lakhs of thofl surplus for the permanent remisBion of proTincial 
contributions As a result ilodraa received Ea 1^0 lakhs, the 
Punjab Ea 61 laths, the United Prormcea Ha 60 lakhs and Burma 
Ea 7 lakhs In the next budget statement, that for 1926-27, Sir 
Basil Blackett stated that a further sum of Es. 1,26 la-thw would 
be permanently remitted to the same Provinces and accordingly 
Ea 67 lakhs went to hladras, Ea 33 to the United Provincea, 
Ra 28 to the Punjab and Ea 7 to Burma, In the following year 
the Fina n ce Member declared a net recurrent surplus of Ea 3,64 
lakha and ogam he decided that the moat suitable purpose to 
which the surplus could be applied waa the reniisaion of provln 
cial contnbutiona The surplus of thm particular year was only 
Ea 1,81 lakha less than the amonnt that wonld required to 
abolish provincial contributionfl altogether and this was actually 
aeiuevod m the year 1628-29 when Sir Basil Blackett announced 
in has budget speech that the portion of the contributions which 
he had immtted temporanly for 1927 28 wonld hanceforth be per 
manently remitted. The section of the speech which announced 
the permanent extinotiOQ of provmoial contributions occupied only 
12 lines in the pnnied report, and thus curtly and inconspicuously 
was accomplished one of the greatest tnumphs of the reformed 
system of government m India 

Let us now turn to oonaider the more important features of the 
existing flnflTtp.ial system which have no direct connection with the 
Meston Award and have ansen either out of the original pro- 
posals of the authors of the ILmtagu Ohelmsford Eeport or out of 
detailed arrangements effected betweem the Central and provincial 
Governments, Although the control of the Secretary of State over 
Indian finances is still coosidarable, and certain limits of expendi 
ture are prescribod beyond which his sanction u necessary his 
powers of intervention were neverthelees substantially curtailed by 
the Eefonns, and can no longer be extended to cover the variety 
of comparatively unimportant matters such os the expenditure of 
wnu-offioial municipal bodies in the way that was formerly poMible 
In the Provmcei the proposnls of the Executive for expenditure 
u, cMuiecbon with ‘ voted " hood, Ut. now to b« prewnt^l to 
the Legulatnie as demnnd. for gronto which may b. eithw 
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Accepted, curtailed, or lojccted. and the financial pouors of tlio 
pioviiui.il T.o^i‘'laf uroi: arc thin real and conaidorablc, debpite the 
fact that. Ai- jot they ha\o no couliol over uontiibntious pajablo 
10 Central rovennoH. chaip:et> on Ioaut>, oxpondituio prcsciibcd by 
Ian, the talano-i and pensions of oIlkcrH appointed by or with the 
appio%.al ot Ills ^fa^estN oi b\ the Seeretaiy of State, the salaries 
of High Court Judges, or, in certain Provinces, expenditure on 
“ hickward tracts,” — and despite the fact also that the Governor 
has certain over-ndiag rights to certiU" the necessity of vaiious 
financial demands. Moioover the provincial Governments as a 
whole, — and apart from the question how f.ir tlicy are, and how far 
tlicy are not, responsible to the Logislatuies, — non excroise practi- 
cally full control o\er their own souices of revenue, namely the 
provincial balances, receipts from piovincial subjects, provincial 
taxation, proceeds and recoveries fiom loans, and the share of the 
income-tax received from the Province The power to impose 
piovincial taxation was also much enhanced under the Pefoians, 
although it 13 subject in some respects to the previous sanction 
of the Government of India In addition, whereas in pre-Peform 
days, provincial Governments were not allowed to borrow in the 
open market, and were discouraged from borrowing othei’wise, their 
increased control over local affairs, especially on the “ transferred ” 
side, has led to material alteration in this respect, and they are 
now empowered, subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in respect of loans raised outside India and to that of the Governor- 
General in Council in respect of loans raised inside India, to raise 
money in the open market on the security of their own revenues. 
In addition they are able to obtain loans fiom the Provincial 
Loans Ihmd, which was established by the Cential Government in 
1926 Certain important functions and responsibilities have also 
been allotted to the provincial Finance Departments under the 
new system. They are the custodians of the Famine Belief Fund, 
and must watch the provincial balances and advise on all important 
financial questions, such as proposals for new loans or taxation, 
the giant of new rights, assignments of land revenue, schemes for 
fresh expenditure, and the creation, modification, or abolition of 
posts They also piepare the budget, lay the Audit Appropriation 
Pepoit before the Public Accounts Committees, and ensure that 
audits are correct and effective 
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Ab regards the Central Goronimant, the position u rather 
difierent, since although widor finanmal powers were conferred 
upon it, also, under the Beforms, they are of degree only not of 
kind, owing to the fact that the principle of dyarchy ™ not 
extended to it, and the Secretary of State still approves the Central 
Government's budget before it is presented to the l>gulative 
Assembly, still sonctiona new taxation, and still controls borrow 
mgs outside India, the gold reserve, the paper currency the 
exchange policy, the pay, allowancca and canditions of semco of 
the All India Services, and many other matters 

Before concluding our sketch of the existing system of Indian 
finance wo must not omit to mention a number of arrangementj 
which have recently been made between the Central and provin 
cial Governments, whereby the latter have benefited oonsiderably 
The creation, of the Provincial Loans Pond m 1925 — to which ws 
have already referred — has been of great value in enabling the 
provincial Governments to borrow large sums on comparatively 
easy tonus, and to use them,— ^b;ect to fUitable safeguards on 
behalf of creditors — for ^nnn/nng the particular so^mes of 
development to which they atto^ unport&nce Another means 
whereby the position of the Provinces has been unproved is the 
agreement th^ has been reached concerning the interest they are 
required to pay on loans For some years the provinciai Govem- 
ments had oomplamed that they were allowed no interest when 
they had credit bolanoas with the Government of India. This 
grievance has now been removed and pronnoial Govemments may 
place money in fixed deposit with the Oovemment of India and 
receive interest thereon Similar adjustments have been efieoted 
in several other matters. For example, when it appeared in 1924 
that the assignments yearly to the Provinces on account of 
the se)* proce^ of unified postage and revenue stomps had become 
inadequate suitable increases were forthwith effected. Another 
project which has been receiving attention for some time is that 
of Boporating Central and provincial banking accounts this, 
however, is obviously a matter m which it zs necessary to move 
wiOi Mpeoial caution, and hitherto no deflnito fettloment haj been 
made Eiponmonte have nevorthaW been undertaken in the 
United Pronneoe by separating audit from accounts and entrust- 
uig business oonneoted mth tbo latter to the provincial Govern 
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ment At first the change was introduced in two departments only, 
— those of Education and Police, — ^but as it proved satisfactory 
it was extended to all departments in 1926 

This rapid historical survey will have enabled the reader to 
appreciate the salient features of Indian financial affairs; and 
from our description of the events of the last ten years it will be 
clear that despite the changes to which the whole system was 
subjected by the Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms, and the fact that 
their introduction, — ^which necessarily entailed substantial expendi- 
ture, in addition to re-organization and adjustments of a very 
complicated kmd, — was effected at a time of exceptional difficulty, 
when money was scarce and confidence shaken owing to the economic 
consequences of the war, the country has nevertheless been 
gradually steered mto a state in which the stability of its financial 
position gives reason for satisfaction. 

We will now proceed to our description of the financial events 
of the period under review As in previous years, this will be 
presented as far as possible m the form of quotations from the 
speech made by the Emance Member, the Hon^ble Sir Geoige 
Schuster, K C M.G , C B.E., M 0., — m presenting his budget, 
since it would obviously be impossible to avail ourselves of any 
better or more authoritative means of enablmg the reader to form 
a deal conception of the situation as a whole 

Sir George Schuster presented his second budget in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 28th of February, 1930 After referring 
briefly at the outset to the conditions durmg the preceding year, 
and to the question whether the gap caused by the final remission 
of the provincial contributions in 192T had been filled, Sir George 
Schuster said “ Turning now to the results for the current year 
1929-30, though I can see no cause for anything like permanent 
pessimism for the future, there are many things which have in- 
creased the difficulties of the present Failure of rams in some 
places, excessive lams with serious flood damage in others, combined 
with political uncertamties which have had an im'settlmg effect on 
commerce and mdustry have been factors special to India, while, 
at the same time, India has suffered from the general disturbance 
to world conditions caused mamly by the unprecedented stock 
exchange speculations m the United States followed by the sudden 
and sensational collapse in October The collapse seems likely to 

INDIA « 
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result in a period of boimess stagnation in America wluoli h 
already produced a serious fall in the pnoea of aU oonunoditu 
While the effect of these event# on monetary condihoni in Ind 
has been apparent throughout the year under renew, the effect 
the fall in pncea on trade and production la only now beinnnii 
to be felt ^ 

** The Tmfayourable factors to which I have referred, have ( 
course, been reflected in onr budgetary result# There u a nt 
deterioration of 66 lakh# a# compared with the budget e«timat( 
and this combined with the onginnl deficit of 90 which 

cannot be covered as expected by a transfer from the Eevenu 
Besarvo Fund, brings us to a total deficit of 1 68 laklm As again# 
this, however, we can balance a special windfall because we ar< 
able to bring into account a large sum held by ua at credit of th( 
German Imjuidation Account under the Treaty of Versailles whici 
as a result of decisions arrived at at the Sague Conference will 
now aiocme to the Government of India By a cnnous coincidence] 
this amount is 1,66 lakhs and exactly balance# the deficit prenontlj 
diBcloeed On this basis therefore, the year 192d<60 will close 
with on even balance 

I do not however wish to give a misleading picture and we 
must fully realise that several exceptional receipts, — apart from 
this special wind fall — ^have contributed to the result ” 
Amongst these were unusual returns from the sugar import duty, 
income-tax, the jute export duty and interest on the Gold Standard 
Besarve In any renew of the position undertaken for the 
purpose of considering future policy, it is necessary to eliminate 
exceptional items of this land If on this basis we examine the 
position since the final remission of the provincial contnbutioiis, we 
find that in 1927 28 there was on actual deficit of 2 21 lakh# m 
1928-29 a deficit of 1 06 lakhs whilo for 1029-30 the figures which 
I have given sufficiently clearly explain the position Those result# 
indicate that taking into account the unavoidable increase m expen- 
diture and even making allowances for the present depressed trade 
condition# the gap caused by the remission of the provincial con 
tnbutions has not on a normal estimate of revenee and expendi- 
tnre been fully filled 

“ I must now tom to the proipeoU for the next year, — 1930-31, 
^ arranging my statement os to indicate, as clearly as I can, 


How each Rupee of Expenditure was made up 
in India in 1928-29 

(Provincial and Central together) 



The Rupee of Expenditure 1928*29 

[The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and 
estimates are prepared, working expenses of the Railway, Irrigation, Posts 
and Telegraphs Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from 
revenue and not treated as expenditure ] 
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the mam framework of the problem with which we have to deal. 
I will start with ceitam prelimmary explanations Eirst, on a 
matter of detail, in the figures which I am now gomg to give, 

I shall elimmate receipts on account of the two-anna petrol tax 
which are off-set by the block grant on the other side to the Eoad 
Development Eund Secondly, m my forecast for next year, I 
am not taking mto account the possible effects on revenue of serious 
disturbance or the practice of civil disobedience Kevertheless, I 
cannot avoid takmg some account of the reaction of the attitude of 
certam political leaders and parties on busmess conditions m the 
country, for, to some extent, that reaction is already an established 
reality. A serious blow has been given to confidence, both withm 
India and outside it, by the doctrines preached in December last 
at Lahore and smce then throughout the coimtry In saying this, 
I refer not only to the threat of repudiation of debts, — ^which I 
am convmced that no responsible Indians take seriously, — but, also 
to the general programme of civil disobedience and the attitude 
of hostility to the British connection and British mterests. . 

Treinslatmg this view mto a practical appreciation of the 
budgetary prospects for next year, I am forced to the conclusion 
that, even allowing for a reasonably good monsoon, the prospects- 
of trade cannot be regarded as very bright. World conditions are 
agamst us and the chances that busmess m India can develop 
favourably m spite of these adveise factors, are very seriously 
1 educed by the blow to confidence m new enterprise which has 
been given by the conduct to which I have referred ” 

Sir George Schuster then proceeded to give his forecast of the 
yield from customs, mcome-tax, salt, and opium, and concluded 
that on the basis of existing taxes there was likely to be a net 
increase of no more than 5 lakhs as compared with the budget 
estimate of the year 1929-30 He contmued. — “Turning to 
departmental transactions, this House is already aware that the 
contribution from the Railways to general revenues is likely to be 
less satisfactory than m recent years The total is estimated at 
5 74 crores, as compared with the budget figure lasr year of 6 25 
crores, showing a net deterioration of 51 lakhs In Posts and 
Telegraphs, prospects for next year are likewise imsatisfactory. 
It IS necessaiy to anticipate a deficit of 48 lakhs on the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and of 8 lakhs on the Indo- 
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European Telegraph Department Taking into account the 
capital expenditure charged to revenue the net deterioration ax 
compared with the budget eatimate of the current year us 48 

‘ I will now turn to the mam heada of expenditure In dealing 
with thu I mtend throughout my remarks, to draw a diatmotion 
between normal administrative outgoing* and those other head* 
such os Debt Services where we have to meet either charges for 
the service of our loans or make provision for redemption or 
security 

Having drawn the distmction between these two land* of 
eipenditnro I will examine the former namely, the whole 
field of normal administraUve expenditure It is on our action 
in this field that I expect and mdeed, desire Honourable Member* 
io turn their most critical ecrutmy There is a general 
for retrenchment and economy on the one side, and on the other 
there is the persistent and insistent pressure for mcreesed expendi 
tore on particular projects snch as improvement of conditions of 
fiemce education hoepitali and sanitary arrangements ogncul 
tural endowment police measures, roads etc and very often those 
who press most vehemently for retrenchment m general are among 
the strongest supporters of partioular propoaal* for new expendi 
ture Here I ‘ merely wish to give some indication of the 
total amount of new demands for which after most careful 
•crutiny and rigid exclusion of everything that is not necessary, 
we have thought it essential to provide In what I have now to 
say J shall be comparing the budget estimates for next year with 
the budget estiniatM for 1929-90 because it is m this way that 
I can most dearly present the problem 

In the first place there ore the normal increment* m rate* 
of pay for the existing staff of Government offloials Now that a 
time-scale basis has been adopted in practically all Deportments, 
this IS on inevitable oommitment and unfortunately we have not 
yet approaohed anything like the peak figure But I am satisfied, 
after careful investigatiou that a fairly reasonable estimate of 
the total increase under this heading os compared with the budget 
estimates m the current year, i* 2o lakh* 

“ Apart from this there are a number of new demand* of a 
special nature ” such as those connected with census operations, 
the grant to Aligarh TTuivertlty the recurrent grant for Agricul 
turol retearch, the special fund for ossuting the lugar industry 
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the expense^ of the Bunking' Enqimv niul the Hoyal ConimiSMon 
on Labour, the developnient of tlie Teiritoiial Foice and of civil 
aviation and foitli. which, “ together with tlic sum of 25 lakh& 
representing tlie incroa-sc on account of mciomoiits of pay, bring 
the total of the lU'w oxpendituio, for which wo ha\o to make pro- 
vision 111 the budget, to 1,1G lukha T!ie&e items are those in 
regard to which the Go\erninent\ policy ai legaids econoiny is 
chieflv to bo to>ted 

“ I niu-it turn now to those heading', of expendituie which fall 
into the other clan's, and I would reier cliietly to the Goieinment’s 
debt obligation'' Intercut on Ordinal v Debt ‘^hows an increase of 
IG lakhs, partly as a icsult of larger treasury bill tiansactions, 
and paitly because larger proMsion has been made for the cost 
oi lOiiNersion operations Intciest on otliei obligations, including 
proMsion for cash certificates on the basis which lias Intheito been 
adopted, shows an increase of G1 lakhs, of which 15 repiesents 
higher rates of interest to be allowed on Pro\ulent Fund balances 
and 21 is accounted for by higher borrowung lates 

“ Interest receipts are put at the same figure as in the budget 
estimate for the current year, 3 15 crorcs, and hcie I w’ould explain 
that we propose, in future, to adopt a moie conservative system 
as legards the Gold Standaid Rosene inteiest We propose, in 
fact, to treat ^1, GOO, 000 as the standard figure of revenue. If, 
in any year, the actual receipts exceed this sum, one-half of the 
surplus will be added to re\euue and one-half will be transferied 
to an Equalisation Fund, which Fund will be available to be diawn 
upon to make the receipts up to the standard figuie of .-61, 600, 000 
in any subsequent year m w’hich they fall below that level The 
actual receipts for 1929-30 are estimated at £2,400,000, and out of 
this sum it is proposed to make a start by placing £100,000 to the 
credit of the Equalization Fund. For the coming year, we estimate 
the receipts at £1,700,000, so that, actmg on the lule which I 
have stated, we propose to include £1,650,000 in the budget esti- 
mates of revenue, and to transfer the balance of £50,000 to the 
Equalization Fund I am convinced that this proposal represents 
a great improvement in our system and is in accord with piinciples 
of sound finance 

“ I now come to the sub 3 ect of the special provision to meet 
our liability in regard to Post Office Cash Certificates The amount 
which we calculate as likely to be payable next year in respect of 
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bonuaea is 1 crore I have carefully calculated what the full 
amount of the liability which will accrue during the next year 
will be, and it cornea to a figure of 1,88 lakha. If therefore, we 
are to moke full provision for this accruing liability we ought to 
find another 88 lakhs for the purpose and it must be remembered 
that this will only cover the liability accruing during the year and 
will include no provision for meeting the liability which has alreadv 
accrued I have come to the conclusion that this accrued liabi 
Uty must be regarded now as part of the Govemmant's debt and 
that, having regard to the provision which we mate annually 
for reduction or avoidance of debt the situation m regard to 
this IS not unsound * 

Sir George Schuster next approached the question of providing 
for the rednohon or avoidance of debt and stated that he had 
come to the conclusion that this subject and the arrangements 
made in oonneotion with the BaBway Ckmvention were to oloeely 
connected that they ought to be renewed concurrently " IXy 
reason for this new is ahordy as follows According to the 
present Convention the Government receive m addition to the 
refund of the actual interest which the Govenunent have them 
selvas to pay on loans raised for BaBway purposes, a contnbu 
tion, which, although it is made up of vanous elements may be 
regarded as a peroentage on the capital advanced to the ^il 
wayh Looked at in this way it represent* the distribution of 
even leas than 1 per cant on the Government debt which forms 
the basis of the present provision for reduction or avoidance of 
debt In fact I think it u on broad lines correct to regard the 
one as balancing the other, and we shall arrive at a truer picture 
of what the Government draw from the BaBways if we realise 
that, in fact the Government get no profit but apply practically 
all that they receive, apart from a refund of their own interest 
payments for the amortisation of their capital When therefore, 
the cxintribution falL below a certain figure the Government, if 
they made up their accounts on o profit and loes basis, would 
actually show a net loss on the year I feel most strongly 
that this IS not the time when keeping in view onr credit in the 
world we ought to attempt any substantial diminution in our 
provision, for reduction or avoidance of debt, Anythmg that 
aaTonra of a md on a pnbho Sinfang Fund u normally,— and 
I think, quite rightly — -rlowed with dufaTonr I hop*, therefore 
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that I shall have general agreement that it is better to leave thi^ 
piovision substantially untouched, and to bring it under review 
at the time of the general revision of finances including a re- 
distribution of the sources of revenue as between the Central Gov- 
ernment and the Provinces, which must be sequel to the pioposals 
of the constitutional revision which will shortly be before us 

I have, however, thought it justifiable to introduce two small 
changes m oui present system These consisted in an alteration, 
firstly, in the treatment of Reparation receipts, and secondly, m 
the rupee equivalent on which the percentage for reduction or 
avoidance of part of the sterling debt had been based. But “ even 
allowing for these two changes, the increase in the provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt is 27 lakhs, the total amount stand- 
ing at 6 crores as compared with 5*73 crores mcluded in the budget 
estimates for 1929-30. 

“ I can now recapitulate the position m order to show the 
problem with which I have to deal in balancmg the Budget next 
year. Comparing our position with that provided for in the budget 
estimates of 1929-30, I have to provide for the following items of 
deterioration • 

Lakhs. 

Detenoration m the mam Commercial Departments, 

Eailways and Posts and Telegraphs 99 

Essential new services and demands . . 1,46 

Net addition to interest on dead-weight debt 1,07 

Special provision for bonus on Post Office Cash Certificates 88 

Increase m provision for reduction or avoidance of debt 27 

To these items must be added the budget deficit of 
1929-80 . . 90 

This gives us a total of . 5,67 

Against which the net improvement on the mam revenue 
heads is only . . 6 

There is thus a total gap to be filled of . 5,62 

The problem before us is how to fill this gap 

“ In the first place, I must make clear the prmciples on which 
I have endeavoured to act this year in dealmg with expenditure 
demands. I have set before myself two guiding rules The first 
IS that no new administrative expen dituie shall be admitted which 
IS not either essential or productive , the second, that whatever new 
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expenditure i» admitted on these ground* mu*t be balanced bv 
corr6«ponding economies There muat, in faot, be no net increase 
in the normal out-goings of the Government These mles have been 
followed in my proposals 

In stating my probJema, I have shown that the eAtfln frfJ 
additions for new eemcea and demands amount to 1,46 lakh*, and, 
according to my rule just stated, this must be balanced by corre- 
sponding economies Actually, as a result of the elimination of 
certain prenoua non recnmng item* and of other variations there 
13 an economy in the cml estimates of 62 lakhs, and, on top of 
this, I am providing for a reduotion of military expenditure of 80 
lakhs, that is to say, the net military grant, apart from eipandi 
hire on the Temtonal Force, will be reduced from 66 crorea to 

54 20 These two reductions together account for 1 42 lakhs against 
the new expenditure of 1 46 

I must, at this stage say a few words *' on the reduction in 
military expenditure ^ In the course of my budget speech last 
year I explained that, in order to enable the Aimy to carry 
through iheir plan of re-equipment a programme had been 
arranged, providing for a stabilised military budget (exclusive of 
the expenditure on the Temtonal Force) at a net figure of 55 crore* 
for the four years beginning 1028^ and ending 1801-32 Accord 
mg to this programme we should have before us two more year* at 

55 crores with the prospect of a reduotion ot the end of that period 
when the programme of re-equipment is completed In the bud 
getary proposals which X am now presenting we ore taking odvon 
tage immediately of part of the ultimate reducUon This is made 
possible because the Army authontie* have been able to agree to 
spread the programme of re-equipment, whioh remains to be corned 
out, over a period of three year* instead of two Thi* mean* that 
instead of getting 66 crores m each of the next two years, to be 
followed by a drop m the third year, they are to work on a boiis 
of getting 64 20 crore* for each of the next three years, after which 
a further substantial drop is anticipated. 

‘ I may now turn back to my problem The two items 
of savings to which I have referred amounted to 1 42 lakh* Tbw 
reduce* the gap of 6,62 lakhs which I have to find fund* to fiU, to 
4,10 lakhs Thi* can only be done by finding new wurce* of 
revenue 
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“ Tlie sum lequired is substantial. I believe, however, that it 
can be found by measures wMcb not only will not impose an 
oppressive burden on any class, but will, in their indirect results, 
actually stimulate the country’s economic development. The 
measures which I shall propose include changes, — ^reductions a& 
well as increases, — in the customs duties affecting rice, cotton piece- 
goods, kerosene, sugar, and silver, supplemented by a small change 
in the mcome-tax. 

I will start with a proposal for reduction of duty I am 
proposing a reduction in the export duty on rice by one-quarter, 
that IS to say, from three annas a maund to two annas three pies a 
maund There has been a world-wide fall in the price of rice, 
and the present time is therefore opportune for giving some help 
to the cultivator in Burma who has been a sufferer from this fall 
m prices My proposal will remove the disparity, which at present 
exists, between our export duty on rice and that imposed by Siam, 
one of Burma’s prmcipal competitors in the trade This proposal 
will cost us 30 lakhs,” and means “ that the gap which I have to 
fill is mcreased to 4,40 lakhs. 

“1 must now explain my proposals for raising the necessary 
new revenue, and I \^1 make a start with the most difficult ques- 
tion which we have had to consider, — ^the cotton duties Here two 
motives come into play, — first, the provision of revenue j second, 
assistance to the Indian cotton mill industry. Action taken for 
the provision of revenue is a straight-forward matter, but the con- 
sideration of protective measures raises much more seiious diffi- 
culties. Let me state, as briefly as I can, how these difficulties 
have appealed to us 

“ In the first place, the whole question of protection of the 
cotton mdustry was investigated by the Tariff Board a compara- 
tively short time ago, but the case which has now been presented 
on behalf of the mill-owners claims a measure of protection greatly 
in excess of anything recommended by the Tariff Board. In these 
circumstances, a further enquiry might reasonably he considered 
desirable But, as agamst this, the case is urgent, and, if 
action 13 to be effective, it ought not to be delayed. In the second 
place, the conditions affecting the industry are not identical 
throughout India Bombay is at once the most important centre 
of the cotton mill mdustry, and the centre more seriously menaced 
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by foreign competition In tbe third place, as waa pointed out by 
the Tariff Board the increasing competition from the up-conntry 
millfl IS one of the most important faotora contnbutiiig to the 
■depression m Bombay Therefore whatever, measure of assistance 
IS accorded to the industry as a whole it is likely to bo ineffective 
ensuring permanent recovery to Bombay nnlfaw the industry there 
seises the opportunity afforded by that assistance to reorganise itself 
and increase its effimenoy 

' iforeover there is another aspect of this question in which 
the public and the Gktvemment ore greatly interested, Bombay 
has been the scene dfinng the last two years of a prolonged 
and exhausting struggle between capital and labour This consider 
ation has in the present case a special significance for Government 
are being asked to take emergency measures not to protect an indus* 
try m the early stages of its development until it can find its feet 
but rather to save an mduitry (or more accurately one important 
section of it) which is suffering from a special deterioration or 
atrophy 

The oonolusioDs which we reached fall under two heads 
first that in view of the revenue positiou a general increase in 
the revenue duty from 11 per cent to 15 per cent was justified, 
secondly that while thm increase in revenue duty must have on 
important protective effeoi, it might be justifiable to supplement 
it some special proteotivo measuree provided that, having 
regard to the special ciroumstances to which I have called atten 
tion such measures were limited in duration, and also limited to 
purposes necessary to meet the immediate needs of Bombay 

* It IB of coarse well known that in oil public comments 
on policy as regards cotton duties the possible reactions on British 
intereets are always prominently mentioned and that we as a Gov 
emment are often suspeotod of undue solicitude on this account 
Having regard to the long and troubled history of the cotton 
duties in lidia and to the public mterest lu the matter, it has 
been our desire to put before Uus House os full and frank a state- 
ment 08 possible Let me make it clear at the outset that the fi»cal 
autonomy convention is a reality and that deciBioni on matters of 
this kind are left to the Government of India and it is on this basis 
that our deliberations have proceeded throughout. But, in the 
final stages there has been addrewed to us o communication not 
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by the Secretary of Stafe, but by His Majesty’s Government, to 
reconsider the position 

“ In this message, His Majesty’s Government asked us to take 
into account both the reactions of our proposals in India and theii’ 
serious effects in England, eff’ects which they felt sure that neither 
we noi the Legislature would desire to create To this we replied 
that, though ive were deeply impressed by a message of this nature, 
we neveitheless felt bound to adhere to our main proposals. We 
pointed out the following consideiations, first, that we needed 
revenue, secondly, that customs is our chief source of revenue, 
thirdly, the duty on cotton piece-goods now stood below the level 
of the general revenue tariff; fourthly, Indian industry was suffei- 
ing from a deep depression and the Bombay mills were approach- 
ing a desperate position which might affect the whole future of 
this important centre of Indian commerce and finance We 
recognized and deplored the possibility of serious effects in 
England, but we stated we felt clearly bound to put India’s 
interests first At the same time, we realized how important 
it was to India, fiom the political point of view, to take account 
of British opinion, and that, quite apart from this, we were of 
course concerned at this time to avoid unnecessary injury to 
British interests We stated that, after careful consideration, we 
had decided that we could not modify the general application of 
the 15 per cent revenue duty, but that we should be prepaied 
to propose to the Assembly that, as regards any additional and 
temporary protective measures, their application might be limited 
to non-British goods, and that, in these circumstances, there should 
be imposed, m addition to the 15 per cent, revenue duty, a 5 
per cent protective duty with a minimum of 3|- annas per lb 
on plain giey goods, against all cotton piece-goods from outside 
the United Kingdom, this protective duty to be in force for three 
years only, and an undertakmg to be given that we should have 
its effects examined by the Tariff Board before the end of this 
period We explained that, in placing this proposal before the 
Assembly we should point out that, so far as we are aware, this 
IS the first occasion on which the considered opinion of the Cabinet 
has been conveyed in this form to the Government of India ana 
that we were impressed by the significance of the precedents so 
-established 
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“ "Wo mfonned Hu Goremment that it would noi 

be ngbt for ua to aak the Auembly to commit ibeuuelTea to 
Impenal Preference as a principle, hut merely to adopt a parti 
oular course wlucb, in our judgment was consistent with Indians 
interests at a critical juncture when much might depend on India • 
response to the British Government's appeal TTe nlun stated that 
we should have to make it plain to the Assembly that while there 
wore grounds for treating plain grey goods specially, we could not, 
in any ciroumstonces, agree, for the emergency purpose which we 
had in view to an additional protective duty of 6 per cent on 
all classes of piece-goods irrespective of country of origin since 
the immediate benefit to the Indian producer would be wholly 
inoommensurate with the burden imposed on the TndmTi consumer 
Finally, we made it clear that m a matter of thm land after 
frankly stating our conclusions we should desire to put our care- 
fully considered views before the Ijegialative Assembly with whom 
the final decision must rest 

** It IS, of course obvious that these proposals will evoke very 
considerable comment and will he subjected to the closest and 
most cntioal scrutmy This we shell welcome hut it will not 
suffice to keep in view only those factors which, m ordinaiy 
times might be held decisive for the tunes are not ordinary 
'Within a few months the representatives of India will meet the 
representativee of Great Britain to disouss m the fullest and 
frankest way the future of this great country and much must 
depend on the spirit in whioh they meet I would ask Honourable 
llemhers to give full thought to the grave importance of these 
wider considerations. It is obvious that any gesture of friendship 
which India con spontaneously and without compulsion make to 
the Bntish Government in their own jpresent grave industnnl 
troubles u bound to strike a responsive note For our port, our 
conviction is that, if our proposals ore examined without prejudice, 
they wJl bo found to be better adapted to India's needs than any 
other scheme we could put forward. 

‘ In the first place, what wo ore aiming at in our present 
meMUTM u not to wttle tho policy m repii^ protection ol the 
cotton mdnetry for the dutant fntnre TVo aro concerned only 
witli providing a temporary ihelter under wliicii the mdnetry 
espccioUy in Bombay mar ftrmly eetablub it* pwit"" *“ respect 
of tbe butmesi for which it i* already equipped There U therefore 
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no relevancy for onr present purpose in contentions that, taking a 
long view, the Bombay industry requires to organize itself for the 
manufacture of the finer goods, and that our present proposals will 
not help in this direction. Whether such a view is right or not, it 
could not be translated into the immediate effect which is so neces- 
sary Looked at from this pomt of view, it has appeared to us that 
our proposals do exactly meet the needs of the case. The imposi- 
tion, in addition to the increase in the normal duty, of a special 
additional protective duty agamst non-Bntish goods, of a 5 per 
cent all-round surcharge, combined with the minimum of 3^ annas 
per lb on plain grey goods, muet operate effectively in just that 
portion of the field where competition is most severely felt A 
study of the statistics makes it abundantly clear that it is not 
competition from British goods which is now bemg severely felt, 
nor has Bombay lost any business recently as a result of such 
competition 

“ In the second place, I must, on behalf of the Government of 
India, make it clear that we could not feel justified in imposing 
for revenue purposes a higher duty than 15 per cent and that, 
so far as the protective measures are concerned, it is only if their 
scope is limited, m the way that we propose, that we could agree 
to cairy them so far. As I pointed out at the outset, we cannot 
disregard the mterest of the consumer and it is contrary to all 
sound prmciples to impose a protective duty, puttmg a heavy 
burden on the consumer, if the benefit to the producer must be 
small 01 negligible. 

” I must, before leaving this part of the subject, emphasise 
again one vital point which we have made We do not, and in 
fact, we could not, ask this Assembly to commit themselves, at 
this stage, to accepting the prmciple of Imperial Preference We 
ask them to regard this proposal merely as a special measure 
designed to meet the immediate emergency It is, actmg m this 
spiiit, that we propose that the special protective duties shall be 
imposed for a period of three yeais only, and that, at a convenient 
date before the teimination of this period, their effect, and the 
whole position of the mdustry, shall be re-examined in a Tariff 
Board enquiry. Lest it may be argued that such an enquiry 
should have" preceded our proposals, I must explain that we gave 
ovu careful consideration to this point and decided that, quite 
apart from the urgency of the need for action, a further investiga- 
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tion by tbe Tanfl Board at the present jmicture was not advisable 
It IB the Bpecial duty of the Board to investigate faoti and arrive 
at findings thereon But owing to the labour disputes of 1928 
and 1929, it la more than doubtful whether any material for 
investigation beyond that available to the TanfT Board of 1920 
ensta Again, oonditious in the Bombay mill mdnitry have 
since 1926 been examined by the Tariff Board the Fawcett 
Ooininittee and the Fearaon Court of Enquiry while trade condl 
tiom have recently been investigated by Mr Hardy In these 
circumstancee we felt that the proper tune for a further enquiry 
by the Tariff Board will come when some progress in reorgamxn 
tion and rationalisation has been made by the indnstry in Bombay 
and the prospects of ultimate success or failure of the industry 
can be assessed 

* We estimate that the net increase in revenue imn. our pro- 
posals allowmg in full for the proteotiTe effect will be 1,26 l akh" 

** My next proposal is to increase the ecLoise duty on herosene 
from 1 anna to 1 anna 6 piea per gallon, coupled with a reduction 
in the import duty from 2\ annae to 2 annas 3 pies This com 
bined proposal is ectpecied to give us on extra 36 lakhs At pre- 
sent there is a difference of 1^ btitisji per gallon between the 
excise duty and the import duty on kerosene and the effect of the 
proposal now made will be to reduce that difference by one-half 
In framing our proposals regarding kerosene in this form we hare 
kept two objects in mind first and pnnojpolJy we have desired, 
simultaneously with getting more revenue, to make a change which 
ihonld at the least ensure that the pnce of ordinary kerosene to 
the consumer is not mcreased while secondly we have felt that 
prudence and justice demanded that we shonid not make too 
sudden and draitio a change in the conditions of the indigenous 
industry having regard particularly to the position of the smaller 
companies Moreover too drastio a change might hamper further 
development In reducing the margin by one-half we have 
thought that we have gone os for as it would be wise to go at 
least as a first step It means tbat the marginal duty in favour 
of the indigenous industry will be reduced from about 18J per cent 

to 9i per cent - n j 

“ The next proposal which I have to mention u oh all round 
increase in the import duty on Sugar of Bs 1} per cwt I ^ 
not proposing any change m the existing cUuification so that 
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llie eifect of the proposal will be that sugar of 23 Dutch Standard 
and above, which at present pays duty at the rate oi Rs 4^ 
per cent , will pay duty at Rs 6 per cwt ; sugar below 23 Dutch 
Standard but not inferior to 8 Dutch Standard will pay at Rs 5^ 
pei cwt , instead of at Rs 4, and sugar below 8 Dutch Standard 
and sugar candy, which at present pay at 26 per cent, ad valorem^ 
will be subject to a composite duty of 25 per cent ad ‘valorem 
'plus Rs. li per cent Molasses, which is dutiable at 25 per cent. 
ad 'Valorem, will remain subject to duty at that rate and will be- 
treated separately from sugar, since its use is mainly as a raw 
material for industiies and, m fact, a Tariff Board enquiiy a& 
regards its treatment as a law material used in the manufacture 
of denatured spirit, is already in progiess The increased duty on 
sugar should yield 1,80 lakhs, but, in estimating its effect upon 
the consumer it is necessaiy to bear in mind that the world price of 
sugar IS exceptionally low The average landed cost of sugar in 
India from April to December last was no more than Rs. 8 6 per 
cwt., whereas the average for the previous six years has been 
Rs. 12 25 per cwt., a difference of about Rs. 3^ as compared with, 
the proposed increase of Rs. 1^. Thus, even the comparatively 
large increase now proposed should not at present be seriously felt 
by the consumer. TJltimately it may have some protective signi- 
ficance, but, for the present, it must be regarded primarily as a 
revenue-producing measure. However, an increase m the produc- 
tion of sugar IS one of the most valuable opportunities available fon 
improvmg India’s agricultuial production, and with this possibilitv- 
m view, we aie proposing a special grant this year of 10 lakhs (tn- 
be contmued, if necessary, m subsequent years) for the encourage- 
ment of sugar research and sugar production These two proposals- 
must be considered together 

“ I next propose to obtain an additional 70 lakhs by a small' 
chtinge m the lates of income-tax and super-tax. When we are 
seeking new sources of revenue, it should not all be raised by 
indirect taxation; at the same time, I recognize that this is not a 
suitable peiiod for imposing any heavy additional burdens which 
would be felt m industry or commercial entei prise. Our proposal, 
therefore, is that, on personal incog^es of Rs. 15,000 and upward, 
tlie incomd'-tax rates shall be raised by 1 pie in the rupee, and 
a coriesponding increase shall be made in the super-tax in all 
glades, other than the flat rate of super-tax on companies The- 
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additional yield from income tai la estimated at 66 lakhs and 
that from sapor tax at 14 lakhs 

The total yield of the taxes which I have now mentioned 
amounts to 4,10 latha w that I am stiU left with 30 to 
find I consider however m the special oircuinstances now pre- 
vailing that it IS on every ground desirable to have some margin 
of safety With this and other objects m mind I propose to re- 
introduce the import duty of 4 ntingn pep ounce on sflver 
An import du^ on ailver is a familiar feature m the histoiy of 
Indian fiscal policy Prior to 1919 silver bullion and com other 
than com of the Government of India were inolnded in the general 
tanfi schedule of articles liable to an import duty of 6 per cent 
ad valorem and in that year the rata was raised to 4 annaa per 
ounce During the war, the import of silver was prohibited, and 
after the war, in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Babington-Smith Committee the duty was removed at the same 
tune as the prohibition of import The Committee advocated the 
removal of duty mainly on accotmt of the strong feeling in India 
that it was an obstacle to the establishment of a world market for 
silver in Bombay and placed the Indian consumer of sHver at a 
disadvantage in companson with the consumer in other countries 
1 have given full weight to these objections bat ciroumstances are 
different to-day It is proposed to meet the former objection by 
allowing a fall rebate of the duty on re-export of any silver which 
hfm been imported and has paid duty As to the latter objection 
we feel now that there is a strong oounterbalanoing advantage in 
taking a step which will have the immediate effect of improving the 
internal price of a commodity m which the savings of the moises 
are to a considerable extent invested The recent fall in the price 
of silver has m fact put au entirely now aspect on the matter 

Apert from this, there is another important now factor in 
the situation in that the Government, owing to their possession 
of surplus stoo^ of silver and the erection of the new refineiy 
at Bombay have got into the position of bemg themselves 
important * producer! ” of silver Oar proposal therefore has 
the new incidental advantage of providing Government with a 
protected mallet for their own^rodace HaTjag *aW i^ach ne 
this however I must say mote m order to avoid the (frcation of 
any mmimdentondmg I feel that it u important that the 
mauee of India, who inveit k large an amount of money in lUTor, 
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sliould realize tliat gilver is only an ordinary commodity, liabl 
to fluctuations in price, just as otiier commodities are It lias n 
sacred properties wliicli make it immune from tkese vicissitudes 
and altbougli tbe Government, in taking these measures, have ii 
mind, as one of the main advantages, an improvement in th 
internal value of silver, we should, in the long run, he doing i 
very poor service to the population of India if we allowed it to b 
supposed that the Government have the power defiuitely to mam 
tarn prices at a paiticular level If there is any danger of th( 
world’s production of silver exceedmg the consummg capacity o; 
all markets, then, of course, there must be a tendency to falling 
prices Only the combmed action of producers and holders cai 
prevent this 

“ While our reasons for imposing the duty are, as I hav( 
explained, of a special nature, I am also prepared to say tha 
special circumstances will govern our intentions as to the disposa 
of the revenue produced We must, as I made clear, regart 
the proceeds primarily, at the present stage, as a reinforcemen 
of the general financial position of the Government; but, if om 
estimates as regards the other heads of revenue are realized, anc 
there is a surplus resulting from the imposition of the silver duty 
then we have a special purpose in mind for the application oi 
that surplus We regard this duty, prmcipally, in fact, as a 
measure which will give us a margin of revenue from which we 
shall be able to make a distribution to provinces after the forth- 
commg statutory revision to give them the funds which they 
require for nation-building services. Additional funds are chiefly 
required by the provinces for such purposes as economic and agri- 
cultural development and primary education ” 

The yield from the re-imposition of the import duty on silver 
was estimated by Sir George Schuster at 1 crore, and on this 
assumption the budget estimates provided for a surplus of 70 
lakhs of revenue over expenditure And as the budget proposals 
other than those relatmg to mcome-tax came into efiect forth- 
with, the revenues of the year 1929-30 benefited to the extent of 
35 lakhs, which amount accordingly appeared as a revenue sur- 
plus in the revised estimates 

Sir George Schuster continued* “It is of course obvious to 
me that these proposals will be subjected to the most searching 
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Borntmy, and the (inartion which will be asked it whether there 
IS any jnstifloation for imposing so heavy on additional burden 
ol taxation Bolote this question is put, I would ask Honour 
able ITonibera to pause and consider carefully what item of 
taxation in my proposals does not offer at least soma indirect 
advantages I venture to say that^ with perhops the sole aicep 
turn of the income-tax proposals such advantages will be found 
But that IS not by itself a sutBoient answer and it is neoessaiy to 
OTflTniTi e tlie poaitioii further and attempt to frame nome inter 
pretation of the iymptomj of the preoent flnuTiffifl] oonditiotts 
For if the ahort-fall of reyentie is the result of a temporair 

combfnatioii of ahnomuLl oircumstancee, then one must hesitate to 
impose the full correeponding burden of permanent tazationy and 
it mi^ht ho justiflable to adopt temporary expedients If on the 
other hand there la a permanent and unavoidable shortage of 
revenue then the position must be tacUed boldly m order to 
establish before it is too late a sound foundation 

‘ In order to judge whether the present condition is pennonant 
or not there are two mam aspeota to be examined that is to say 
oue must ask on the one hand whether the ecxpenditure required 
this year is abnormally high and capable either now or m future 
years of reduction and on the other hand> whether the revenue 
anticipated u below the nonnal expectation owing to special 
oircumsiancee which are unlikely to b» repeated 

* I will deal first with administretiTO expenditure In regard 
to this I have m aocordonoe with an undertaking which I gave to 
the Assembly in my lost budget speech conducted a close survey 
of the growth of expenditure during the past five years and I have 
come to the conclusion that we cannot count on being able to find 
any substantial margm for reduction in the cost of the civil adminis- 
tration of the Central Government In feet with all the new 
services and heads which are being pressed for consideration it 
IS only bv the exercise of the most rigid control that we shall 
be able to keep the growth of expenditure within hounds 
Moreover, ‘ the Government have b^mo committed m the past 
years to tune scale systems o( pay, the full effects of which 
were not perhaps appreciated at the Ume when they were grunted 
These put upon us definite and unavoidable commitments and I 
have already indicated that the normal rata of increase under this 
heading amounts to something like 26 lakhs per annum 
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“ Tliese leinarks cover one kind of growth m expenditure 
But I shall be asked whethoi, even adnuttmg that this kind of 
growth 13 inevitable, it is not possible to make large cuts in the 
number of appointments and m the amount of the personnel 
employed I doubt whether it is adequately realized to what an 
extent the gradual development of the present form of constitution 
is placing increased work on the shouldeis of the officials of the 
Central Government, and I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that there is not a single Department of the Government of 
India in which those occupying the higher appointments are not 
at piesent overwoiked I may, ho-wever, again be asked whether 
there is not a possibility of a different foim of economy in the 
shape of elimination of coitain sei vices My reply would again 
be that, unfortimately, it is only too likely that the move will 
be m the other direction We are, in fact, at present faced with 
the need for meeting the demands of a large number of new ser- 
vices The development of agricultural research, for example, is 
an entirely new demand, as also is that of civil aviation The 
former is one which may be fruitful of great benefit to the country ; 
the latter is necessary unless India is to lose her place among the 
civilized nations of the woild Moreover, it brings in its tram 
other needs such as the development of meteoiology and wireless 
organization Again, if we look back on the cuts that were made 
during the last retrenchment campaign, I think it will be gene- 
rally admitted, as proved by experience, that, in some respects at 
least, the economy has not been worth the sacrifice. Public opinion 
generally seems to be awakening to the desire that the Government 
of India should adopt a far more active and constructive economic 
policy than it has followed in the past, and that, in many matters, 
the Oential Government should take upon themselves the responsibi- 
lity of giving a lead and assistance to the Provmcial Governments 
Moreover the Central Government are directly responsible for 
the administration of certain areas, and I am afiaid that one 
cannot resist the conclusion that the standard of services provided 
for in those areas, has, in many respects, been allowed to faU behind 
that prevailing in the neighbourmg areas under Provincial 
Administrations This is not a state of affairs which the Centi’al 
Government can view with equanimity 

“ If I turn now to those other kinds of expenditure to which I 
have referred, namely, those measures for the support of sound 
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fin a n cial prmciplea and the provuion of adequate reservea agamit 
our obligations, I could not honestly put before thin Assembly 
proposals less adequate than those which I have framed It u m 
my Tiew of vital importance that at this stage in India's 
constitutional development when we stand at the threshold of a 


new constitutional advance nothing should be done which would 
suggest to the outside world that India s credit will be less car»* 
fully preserved in the future than in the past 

* Tur n ing now to the revenue side of the picture it may be 
said that the ostunates which I have presented imply first the 
expectation of a set-back m the tax revenue, and secondly, a 
decided worsening in the position of the Commercial Departments 
of the Kallwaya and Posts and Telegraphs I am prepared to 
admit that it is arguable that the picture which I am presenting is 
abnormal and likely to be improved m future years But for many 
reasons, I feel sure that it will be unwise to allow inch an argu 
ment to prevent the introduction of new taxes sufQoient to meet 
the utuatioa In the first place some of our present sources 
of revenue are likely to disappear and in the case of others 
reductions may become desirable Again, new needs for expendi- 
ture are consbintly likely to press upon us and I have already 
referred to some of the new services which ore now being developwl 
Yet another consideration is this We have m my opinion, been 
working m the post three years with a dangerously low margin 
In a country like India subject to great risks of loss Jrom foilure 
of rams or from fioods it is desuuble to have some margm of reve- 
nue over expenditure from which o reserve can be built up in 
reasonably good years The last consideration fo which I have lo 
call attention is one which bears most weight in my own 


mind We have got to prepare for the probabili^ thot the 
next stage m constitatioaal development will need provision 
of moro money for the provinces and that in some form or 
other, the Central Gorenmient must be prepared to relinquish 
part of its owu sources of revenue After all it is in the hands 
^ the Provincial GovemmenU that the real nation building 
wrvicea he, and the two great needs for India are ngncaltural 
development and na a neceMaxy condition of it» iHMeai the 
increase of a raaUy effective form of prunaiy education Of all 
the tasks the responsibility for which my present office ays 
npon me, that which I take most lenomly is the duty of finding 
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reyeuue lu order that those provmces, which uic at piosont handi- 
capped by financial difficulties, may maka a great start fonvaid in 
developing the services uliich the country really needs. I believe 
that, in the new taxes which I have proposed, I liave opened the 
way, if things go well, without putting any burden on tho economic 
life of the couutiy oi subjecting to hardship any particular class, 
to create a margin which will enable us, as soon as tho constitu- 
tional reforms aie settled, to gi'c a fair measure of assistance to 
the Provincial Governments in tho next chapter of their history ” 
Sir George Schuster then turned to review tlio ways and means 
position for the year 1929-30, and after presenting tho tabular 
statement in the usual form, proceeded “ TJio gioss pioceeds 
of the lupee loan in the current yeai amounted to about 351 crores, 
of which 22^ crores repiesented conversion of bonds maturing fiom 
1930 to 1932 This substantial reduction in the amount of the 
loans maturing in the near future has consideiably improved the 
position for next three yeais, but the actual cash received in 
subscription to the loan was 13 crores only, i e., 4^- crores leas 
than the total new loan provided for in the budget. As I anti- 
cipated at this time last year, it was necessary to lesort to external 
borrowing on a considerable scale. Sterling bills for ^6 millions 
in each case were issued in London in May and December, and 
the total net amount of funds raised during the year m England 
has thus amounted to about ^12 millions.’^ It had actually been 
intended to raise a sterling loan during the latter part of the 
summer, but “ conditions were then very unfavourable owing 
to the position in New York and the existence of a bank rate of 
■6^ per cent m London, and we- thought that we should gain by 
waitmg for cheaper money lates When the New York boom 
collapsed, the anticipated easing of money commenced, but, by 
that time, political anxieties had begim to dominate the position 
in the London market for Indian securities, and the nervousness 
of London investors was mtensified by the attitude adopted at 
the Congress meeting at Lahore in December The facts, how- 
ever, had to be faced, and as during the year Government had to 
meet the greater portion of the £51 millions for the purchase of the 
'Southern Punjab Bail way and about £71 millions for other railway 
•capital expendituie, we felt that, in spite of the unfavourable 
conditions, we should not be justified in finanemg this capital 
^expendltule entirely by temporary borrowmg in the form of India 
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bill* By tte iseue of two-year bonds with, the option of extension 
for a third year, wo haine chtamed accommodation for a period 
fauffioient to allow for the panmg of the preeent political uncer- 
The succeas of this operation, even thongh the ter m s were 
oneroufl, had a very good effect on onr credit in Ijondon. 

The combined amount of the above borrowings oorresponds 
roughly with the budget forecast but owing to events whi^ it 
was unpoeaible to foresee it was necessary to supplement oar 
reeoarces by large issues of treasniy bills m India In the ffrst 
place contraction of the ourrenoy to the ecrtent of 6 80 croree 
against canceUafaon of rupee treasury bflls and 2'94 crarea against 
silver withdrawn for sale depleted onr resources by neatly 10 
croros But while this contraction of 10 ororet counterbalanced 


part of our borrowings other factors have oontnbnted to worsen 
our ways and means positions As a result of the falling off in 
railway receipts and the increase of working expenses there is a 
deterioraticm of nearly 3 crorss under Bailwayi Borrowings 
the Provinces are now expected to exceed the Budget by about 1^ 
crores, and m view of the heavy disbuisemenU in April in London 
and in Xndin the M run Tig balance wiU stand at a figure 9 crores 
higher than provided for in the budget estunate Pot these 
reasons the revised estimate provides hir an increase from 4 crores 
to 24 croree in the amount of treasury bills outstanding with the 
public, of which I would remark again that 9 ororea u represented 
by increased treasury balances 

In my last budget speech I dealt at length with the railway 
capital expenditure and envisaged the possibility of n draslic 
reduction in 1930-81 in order that the credit of the Gcvemment 


might not be over-etramodL The purpose thus indicated has been 
hilfiUed and wo are allowing 16J crore» only tor railway copital 
oxpenditore Moroovor the real rodootion m new railway capital 
expenditure sanctioned u actually lor^ than there figure* indi 
cote, a* 2 36 croros of the programme for ISSIWI really form part 
of the eanctioned programme for 1920,30 ’ Thua wherta* tho 
programme for 1929-30 amounted to 26-6 Crete, that tor lOSOdll 
u 14 4 ororea only 

‘■With this ptovmou for railway capital expenditure, our 
borrowing programme for 193041 « re a. new money u 
concern^ a Terr modest one So for a. eterlmg oporotioni art 
concerned’, 1 ai^e that tho JEO million India BiUe loUing due la 
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December will be renewed ; but, if conditions are favourable, tbis 
floating debt will be funded. As regards India, I estimate that 
a loan of 234 ciores will be required, of wbicb 74 crores only 
^ill be new money and tbe remainder, namely IG 1 crores, will 
be utilized for ledeemmg outstanding loans, principally 1930 
“ Bonds Tbis provides for reducing tbe amount of outstand- 
ing treasury bills fiom 24 cioies at tbe close of tbe current 
year to 20 crores at tbe close of tbe next I ^ anticipate no 
difficulty in carrying out tbis piogramme without distmb- 
mg tbe market for Government securities, and, if conditions 
improve, it may be possible to fund a largei amount of tbe float- 
ing debt tban I bave assumed in my present calculations On 
lookmg back on these proposals, I feel justified in saying that 
provided only that political distuibances do not upset either condi- 
tions in India or confidence in England, our borrowing programme 
IS of such a nature that we could confidently look fonvaid to a 
general appreciation in Government securities 

“ A year ago, it was estimated that we should require to remit 
£35^ millions to Loudon in 1929-30 Throughout the year tbe 
exchange position baa been difficult ” owing to tbe boom on tbe 
Stock Exchange in New York, wbicb caused high money rates 
throughout tbe world, followed by tbe slump, whereby prices were 
markedly depressed and trade decelerated “ In addition, tbe 
imcertam political outlook has led to tbe export of capital 
on a considerable scale. As a result, our power to effect remit- 
tances to London has been temporarily curtailed and we now 
estimate that tbe total remittance through tbe market in tbe 
current year will amount to £19 millions only. This will 
suffice, with the help of the sterling borrowings referied to above 
and tbe transfer of £9^ miHions already effected through tbe 
Paper Currency Eeserve, to enable tbe Secretary of State to close 
tbe year with a balance of £6 8 millions Assuming that tbe £6 
million India bills fallmg due in December 1930 will be renewed, 
tbe amount required to be remitted to London next year is esti- 
mated to be about £31 8 millionB This figure mcludes £3‘3 
millions for capital expenditure on railways as compared with £7 5 ' 
millions in tbe curient year and £2 4 millions for repayment of 
debt 

Tbe fall which has taken place in the prices of rupee securi- 
ties of the Government of India since last year may be ascribed 
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biUi By tbe i5«ne oi two-year bonda witb the option of extension 
for a tbird year we hare obtained accommodation for a period 
sufficient to allow for tbe passing of tbe present political uncer- 
tainty Tbo BHOcesa of tbis operation even tbougb tbe terms were 
onerous, bad a very good effect on oor credit m Ixmdon 

The combined amount of tbe above borrowings corresponds 
roughly with tbe budget forecast but owing to events wbicb it 
was impossible to foresee it was necessary to sapplement our 
resources by large issues of treasury bills m India In tbe first 
place, contraotion of tbe current^ to tbe extent of 6 8G crores 
against cancellation of rupee treasury bills and 2 94 orores Dgniiut 
Sliver withdrawn for sale depleted our resources by nearly 10 
crores But while ibis contraction of 10 orores counterbalanced 
part of our borrowingB other factors have oontnbntsd to worsen 
our ways and means positions As a result oi tbe falling off in 
railway receipts and tbe moreose of working expenses, there is a 
defenoiation of nearly 8 crores under BaUways Borrowings 1^ 
tbe Provinces ore now expected to exceed tbe Budget by about 2^ 
crores and m view of tbe heavy disburaamentB in April in London 
and in India tbe closing balance will stand at a figure 0 orores 
higher than provided for in the budget eetunate For these 
reasous the revised eitunate provides for an increase from 4 crores 
to 24 crores in Uie amount of treasury bills outstanding with tbe 
public of which I would remark again that 9 crores is represented 
by increased treasury balances 

* In my last budget speech, I dealt at length with the railway 
capital expenditure and envisaged tbe possibility of a drastic 
reduction in 1980-81 in order thot the credit of tbe Government 
might not bo over-strained The purpose thus mdicated has been 
fulfilled and wo ore allowing 16J crores only for railway capital 
expenditure Moreover the real reduction in new railway capital 
expenditure sanctioned is actually larger than these figures mdi 
cate os 2 35 crores of tbe programme lOr 1030-31 really form part 
of tbe sanctioned programme for 1920-30 ** Thus whereas the 
programme for 1929-30 amounted to 2G*6 crores that for 1930-31 
IS 14 4 crores only 

With this provision for railway capital expenditure our 
borrowing programme for 1030-31 is so for os new money is 
concerned a very modest one So far os sterling operations are 
concerned I assume that tbe £0 million India BiUs foiling doe In 
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December will be renewed; but, if conditions are favouiable, this 
floating debt will be funded As regaida India, I estimate that 
a loan of 231 oiores wull be lequiicd, of wliicb 7 4 ciores only 
will be now’ money and the lomaindoi, namely 10 1 crores, will 
be utilued for ledeemmg outstanding loans, piincipally 1930 
* Bonds This piovides foi reducing tlio amount of outstand- 
ing tieasuiy bills fiom 24 cioies at the close of tbe cuirent 
year to 20 cioies at the close of the next I anticipate no 
dillicult} in cai lying out this piogramme without disturb- 
ing the m.irket for Govcinment secuiities, and, if conditions 
improve, it may be possible to fund a larger amount of the float- 
ing debt than I ha\e assumed in my present calculations On 
looking back on theso proposals, I feel justified in saying that 
proNided only that political disturbances do not upset either condi- 
tions in India or confidence in England, our boriowung programme 
is of such a natuie that we could confidently look forward to a 
general appreciation in Government securities 

“ A year ago, it was estimated that we should require to remit 
£35 1 millions to London in 1929-30 Thi’oughout the year the 
exchange position has been difficult ” owing to the boom on the 
Stock Exchange in New York, which caused high money rates 
throughout the world, followed by the slump, whereby prices were 
markedly depressed and trade decelerated “ In addition, the 
uncertain political outlook has led to the export of capital 
on a considerable scale As a result, our power to effect remit- 
tances to London has been tempoiarily curtailed and we now 
estimate that the total remittance through the market in the 
cuiient year will amount to £19 millions only This will 
suffice, with the help of the sterling borrowings referred to above 
and the transfer of £9} millions already effected through the 
Paper Cuiiency Reserve, to enable the Secretary of State to close 
the year with a balance of £6 8 millions Assuming that the £6 
million India bills falling due in December 1930 will be renewed, 
the amount lequiied to be remitted to London next year is esti- 
mated to be about £31 8 millions This figuie includes £3 3 
millions for capital expenditure on railways as compared with £7 5 
millions in the cuiient vear and £2 4 millions for repayment of 
debt 

“ The fall which has taken place in the prices of rupee securi- 
ties of the Government of India since last year may be ascribed 
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to a nnmbop of causea Some woold no doubt attribute chief 
importance to the magnitude of the Goremment'a own needa I 
explained thin aspect of the situation very fully in my apeech last 
year It is clear now in retrospect that from 1926 to the 
beginning of 1928 the full effects of the capital expenditure pro 
gramme launched by the Government were not felt Such expendi 
ture os was incurred was met very largely from reserves while 
the expenditure itself had not got fully under weigh When once 
expenditure got going at the full rate and had to be met not from 
reserves but by fresh borrowing it was obvious that the price of 
Government securities must come down from the high peak to which 
they had climbed I gave a oleor indication of tbm m my speech 
last year and oUo explained that while I felt it necessary to 
Qurtail capital expenditure it would not he possible to give ^eot 
to this at once without great economic loss because so much work 
was already in progress and commitments such as the purchase 
of the Sou^ern Punjab Railway had already been undertaken I 
made it quite clear however that it was my intention to put on 
the broke as soon as possible, and m the meanwhile I endeavoured 
to settle the terms of our rupee loon lost year on such a basis that 
it would represent a rock bottom price from which a steady 
approoiation might he expected as a result of the ourioilment of 
future borrowinge I think we may at least congratulate our 
selves on the fact that m spite of all the unfavourable develop* 
meats which have smce occurred lost yearns rupee loan only 
stands about one pomt below the issue price If it had not been 
!or two aafsTOUJabJe Sscton eror wh^ch we so coatroi, I 
am certain that lost year's loan would now be standing at a 
handsome premium These factors have been first the wave of 
dear money which swept over the world culminating in a 6J per 
cent Hnnk rate in England and secondly, the fears felt in 
don as to the future political itabili^ of India I have already said 
that I believe these fears to be entii^y unjustified but their results 
are unfortunately realities which we have to face What we have 
to expect from the operation of this factor depends mamlv upon 
the action of the leaders of public opinion in thu country os 
represented by Honourable Members of this Assembly and those 
outside If there is clear evidence that such leaders are deter 
mined to oppose all revolutionary movements and to co-operate 
in a course of peaceful and orderly evolution, disclaiming those 
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tliroata of uiicoiistiiutioual action and lepudiation of debt wbicli 
we have so leceutly lieaid, then I am quite certain that the out- 
side world will regain confidence in India and that we shall 
advance once moie to our forinei hi"h level of ciedit. But, if a 
contraiy course la taken, then it will be impossible to avoid un- 
favourable leactions on India’s economic development. There 
must be a lack of that confidonco which is so necessary to the 
initiation of new enterprises, and it is almost certain that a flow 
of capital from India a\i 11 continue Speaking on behalf of the 
Government, we have done all in our power to create a strong 
and healthy financial position, and I think wliat I have already 
said has demonstrated the effectiveness of our action in this direc- 
tion If the insidious lack of confidence continues to sap our 
foundations, we shall, as a Government, do oui best to protect 
them and shall not hesitate to take strong financial measures for 
that purpose But this will mean that oui energies and lesources 
will have to be devoted to defence rather than to constructive 
new enterprise and that the hopeful prospect of an all-round 
recovery, which would bring prosperity in so many directions and 
for which, so far as lies m our power, we have created all the 
necessary conditions, will be unattainable 

“ Before I conclude, I must make a few short observations 
on the general economic situation The effect on the general well- 
bemg of the country must be at the root of all our financial policy 
and I think that, if my proposals this year are carefully and impar- 
tially studied, it will be foimd that this has been throughout their 
mam purpose and intention It is very obvious at present that 
India IS suffering from a general wave of depression It is also 
obvious that, apart from this special depression, there is great 
room for improvement m the standard of living of the masses of 
the country and of general economic production It is necessary 
to make a clear distmction between these two conditions. The 
first IS temporary and not special to India It is mainly produced 
by causes over which the Government have no control The second 
18 one which demands the constant and urgent attention of all the 
forces of society, public and private alike As to the first, I only 
wish to emphasise at present that I think that the depth of the 
depression is exaggerated in comparison with the very special period 
through which the country passed m the years 1924-25 and 1926-26 
If we examme the trend of econonuc events m India smce the end 
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of the War we find tliat tie yolnme of importa and eiporU hae, on 
the whole shown a eteady progreuion with two exceptional penods, 
first, as regards imports in 1920-21 aiid secondly, as regards exports 
in 1924-26 and 1926-26 As regards prices, while the prices of 
Linports have tended steadily to decline, those of exports for 
vanons world causes tended to nse during the period from 1921 
to 1924. Smce then, world prices for Indian imports and exports 
hare steadily declined The point of time at which the general 
nse in the prices of India s exports cnlminated coincided with an 
exceptional period for the volume of agricultural production 
and this produced in the two special years 1924-26 and 1926-26 
, an exceptional peak of prosperity Public opinion as to the 
course of Indian trade and general conditions, tends, I think at 
present to be framed too much with reference to this special period, 
and though I do not wish to Tninimise the efiecta of the present 
depression, I think that, if our view is cost back along a longer 
period of India’s history, we shall find that the present conditions 
are not in companion, so black as they are soinetiines painted 
The cause of the continned Ml in world prices for India s chief im 
ports and exports since 1926-26 u somewhat obscure. It would 
appear to be world wide as on the basis of 100 for 1026, the Index 
numbers of general pnces in the TTmted Kingdom, the United States 
and India ore 92*2 06 8 and 96 3 respectively for 1929 While a fall 
has thus taken place in all the three areas that for India lies 
between those for the United Kingdom and the United States 
This world wide fall m pnces has been put down by some to 
general over production, both of raw materials and indnstrml pro- 
ducts, throughout the world It is known that large scale mass 
production bos been developing throughout the world during the 
lost few years and that tropical and snb-tropioal areas have extended 
their output of raw materials There are others who would give 
as a further reason for the general world wide fall in pnces the 
msufScient production of gold for the general requirements of the 
world os a whole 

Unfortunately the fall did not end with 1929 Conditions 
LB Amonca have led to a large rocessioa in busmess activity all 
over the world The immediate out look is uncertain Monufao* 
tnrers and dealers ore using up their stock of raw materials and 
refusing to eater into fresh commitments until they see how far 
thu recession is likely to go India has been porticularly hard bit 
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by this world development Since the 1st of January tlie price of 
cotton lias fallen by about 15 per cent and tbe price of wheat by 
about 12 per cent while the prices of other staple products such 
as jute and rice show no signs of recovery from the low level which 
they reached during the year 1929 Whatever the reasons for the 
fall and whatever the future prospects, it is clear that the 
conditions of the agricultural classes of India must be seriously 
affected, and it may be that, in order to mamtain their position, 
they have to part with an undue proportion of their own produc- 
tion. Measures of immediate relief are difficult, but the mam lines 
of the policy which should be pursued seem clear. In the first 
place, and above everything, it is necessary to stimulate and 
improve the agricultural production of the country, and, as 
a supplement to this, to put the poorer agricultural classes mto a 
position in which they can retam a greater proportion of their 
own produce for their own subsistence In the second place, it is 
desirable to encourage industrial development provided that this 
can be done m conjimction with, and as a supplement to, the 
agricultural life of the coimtry In the third place, and this is 
a mmor matter but stiU one of very great importance, the whole 
country urgently needs the provision of better methods for the 
study of its own economic conditions than are at piesent available. 

‘‘ I ventuie to say that, if the significance of all the proposals 
to which I have referred m this speech is examined, it will be 
found that steps are being taken m all these directions ” 

By means of this condensation of Sir George Schuster’s speech 
we have now presented the reader with as clear and comprehensive 
a picture as is possible of the financial events of the year But 
before we bring this Chapter to a conclusion there is one other 
matter that requires discussion This is the Railway Budget, 
which was presented to the Legislative Assembly by the Commeice 
Member, the Hon’ble Sir George Rainy, KCSI, KCIE, on 
the 17th of February 1930. For the assistance of those leaders who 
are unacquamted with previous editions of this Report two preli- 
minary facts must be explained, the first, — to which we have 
already drawn attention in Chapter V, — is that by far the greater 
part of the railway system in this country is managed by the State, 
and the second, tiiat although for many yeais the railway finances 
formed part of the general finances of India, this is now no longer 
the case, and accordingly two budget statements have to be pre- 
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Bented annually in the Aaseinblj The separation of railway 
finances from the rest was effect^ in 1924 as a result of the 
recommendationB put forward m the report of the Aoworth Com 
mittee in which strong emphasis was laid on the disadrantages 
of a system whereby the doTolopment of the railways was sub- 
jected to substantial and incaloulable fluctuations from year to 
year in accordance with the changes m the Central Government's 
financial position and the general conditions of trade which 
happened to prevail throughout the country In such oucum 
stances continuity of policy was proving impossihle, and waste 
and coninsion ensued As a result a scheme was devised which 
enabled the railways to ha financed simply as a business under 
taking ond which incidentally rebeved the Government of many 
awkward problems The arrangement entailed the contribution to 
the Government of a definite annual sum by the railways, which 
was to be the first charge on their net receipts The balance after 
payment of this contribution was to be placed to railway reserves 
on the condition that if in any one year the amount aviulable 
for transfer to reserve should exceed Bs 3 crores one-third of 
the excess should be paid to the general revenues The railway 
reserve was to be used to secure the payment of the annual contnbu 
tion to general revenues to provide if necessary for arrears of 
depreomtion and for writing down and writing off capital and to 
strengthen the financial position of the railways m order that the 
services rendered to the pubbo might be improved and rates 
reduced The effect of this arrangement in general has been that 
the State and thereby the Indian tax payer is now practically 
assured by the railways of a regular annual return bearing a 
reasonable relation to the amount of public money expended upon 
them while the task of mointaming a contmnous financial poboy 
and of distinguishing between o temporary and permanent snr 
plus or deficit m accounts u immensely facilitated 

In introducing his budget Sir George Bamy said — When I 
presented the current year s budget to the House we expected 
that the surplus for the vear 192S*29 on all lines would be nearly 
Es 9 crores Both receipts and expenditure fell short of the 
estimate but the shortage on the receipt side was the more serious 
and the year closed with a net gam from the Railwoys of less 
than Rs 8 crores The result was that we were able to add Hs» 2J 
crores to the reserve after paying the fixed contribution 
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“ Tlie falling off m traffic receipts m February and March 1929, 
was unfortunately symptomatic of wbat was to come, and the 
financial results of the current year can only be described as dis- 
appointing. We budgeted for a total revenue of about 1,06|- 
crores and a total expenditure of 95^ croies, and bad tbis result 
been achieved, ive should have closed the year with a surplus of 
Rs ll-i Cl ores on the commercial lines. We now expect that the 
actuals Avill be more than Es 4 cioies worse than the estimate, 
so that the final surplus is likely to be little more than Es 7 
crores. Theie has been a serious decline in the loadings of gram 
and pulses; oilseeds did well in the first half of the year and badly 
in the second, and with two exceptions all classes of traffic have 
been lower than in the previous year. The two exceptions are 
cotton and coal The increase in the cotton traffic appears to be 
due not to a larger crop, but to the fact that it has moved un- 
usually early, and we must expect a decline in the coming months 
The increased traffic in coal, on the other hand, is, I am glad 
to say, the visible sign of improved conditions in the coal mdustry 
and the lifting of the depression which has so long overshadowed 
it . 

“ I do not propose to analyse in detail the causes to which the 
reduction m eainings should be ascribed The heavy fallmg off 
in gram traffic is clearly due to the unsatisfactory harvests of 
recent years in Northern India, but under other heads it is not 
BO much that traffic has fallen off heavily as that it has failed to 
expand to the extent we hoped India, like other countries, is 
passing through a period of trade depression due to fallmg prices, 
when buyers naturally adopt a cautious policy and goods move 
slowly. Conditions such as these must inevitably be reflected in 
the railway traffic returns, and the fallmg off in traffic might 
easily have been worse than it is. It must not be forgotten that 
the reductions in rates and fares made m the last five years 
were estimated to mvolve a loss of revenue exceeding Es 5 crores 
m a full year, a loss which we hoped to make good from the expan- 
sion of traffic For the present our hopes have not been realized, 
for when traffic is inelastic, reductions m rates and fares must 
inevitably bring down leceipts But there is no ground for 
despondency, and I do not doubt that when trade conditions 
improve, our expectations will prove to have been well foimded 
Our reduced rates for long distance coal announced last year 
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liave cartainl^ acted a« a stamnlns to the coal trade and the lover 
farea for third olaai passengers have been accompanied by a growth 
in tra£Bo The paseenger mile figore has gone np by 6^ per cent , 
and the passenger earnings this year are lihely to exceed those of 
the previons year by about two-thirds of a crore 

On the expenditora tide we bndgeted for total working 
expenses of Es 64^ crores, but actually they are likely to be 2^ 
crorea of rupees higher Aa the mileage of the Indian Eailwayi 
increases — -and wo expect to open 600 miles of lino this year — 
expenses inevitably go up, for the new lines have to be staffed 
and more train miles are run Again we have begun to spend 
money on the improvement of service conditions of our lower paid 
staff Elood damages have been unusually severe and have helped 
to swell our repairs and maintenance bill The stocks of oool on 
the railways had fallen to a low level in March lost and the rainng 
of them to an adequate figure has increased the expenditure ou 
fuel PinoUy, the tating over of the Sonthem Punjab lino from 
the 1st of January means an apparent increase in working expenses 
of about a quarter of a crore I say an apparent increase for the 
expenditure on that line was formerly recovered from the Company 
and the recoveries shown as a deduct ’ entry under working 
expenses while from now onwards there will be no recoveries and 
both receipts and expenses wiU be laoreosed proportionately 

I have mentioned the principal foctors which have tended 
to raise our working expenses but during the last two years the 
growth of expenditure has been rapid, and I recognise the obligo 
tion resting on those who adminietor the raOwnys to take all possible 
measures to keep down expenses and enforce economy m every 
branch of the administration X am far from advocatmg that 
false species of economy which postpones necessary oipenditura 
only to be faced by higher costs ot a later date Bat in present 
circumstances I feel that working expenses must be watched with 
a specially vigilant eye and the railway Board some months ogo 
drew the attention of Agents to Ibo matter and impressed on them 
the importance of koapmg the financial aspect constantly in 
nund * 

Sir George Hainv then ducussed the question of expenditure 
other thou working expenses “ At compared with 1028-20 
intereiit and depreciation charges are up by Us 1 00 lakhs and 
U 63 lakhs respectively and the expenditure under surplus 
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profits paid to Indian States and Railway Companies lias been 
swollen by an unexpected throw foiward into the current year of 
the surplus profits payable to the Buima Railways Company for 
the last nine mouths of 1928 On the basis of the revised esti- 
mates, we expect that at the close of the cuirent year the figures 
will stand as follows The total receipts from commercial Imes 
we put at neaily Rs 1,05 croies, which is Rs 1-p crores above 
the leceipts foi last year The expenditure is estimated to be 
neaily Rs 98 mores — an inciease of Rs 3^ mores The net gain 
from the commercial lines will then be Rs 7 mores, out of which 
the loss on the strategic i ail ways amounting to Rs 1,81 lakhs 
has to be met The balance ot Rs 5,26 lakhs is insufficient to 
meet the contribution of Rs 6,12 lakhs to General Revenues, and 
we shall have to diaw on our reseives to the extent of Rs 86 
lakhs 

“ The budget figures for the coming year do not disclose any 
staitling dift’eiences fioni the levised estimates Oiir total 
receipts will, we estimate, amount to nearly Rs. 1,08 crores, a 
figure which is nearly Rs 3 crores moie than the revised esti- 
mates for the cuiient yeai The total expendituie we put at 
neaily Rs 1,00 mores, an increase of slightly over Rs 2 crores 
on tile levised estimates The final result is a net gain to the 
Railways of neaily Rs 8 croies, which is about three-quarters of 
a croie better than the levised estimates of the current year Out 
of the surplus we shall have to meet the net loss on the strategic 
1 ail ways amountmg to Rs 1,80 lakhs and the contribution to 
general levenues amounting to Rs 5,74 lakhs Only a small 
balance of Rs 34 lakhs will then lemam to be added to the Reserve 
Fund 

“ One impoitant change, which affects the figures both of 
receipts and expenditure, deserves special mention, I mean the 
purchase of the Southern Pimjab Railway Had we not taken 
advantage of the opportunity to purchase this year, our receipts 
in 1930-31 would be lower by about Rs 1,44 lakhs and our work- 
mg expenses by about Rs 88 lakhs It will be seen, therefore, 
that oui net receipts will be 56 lakhs higher owing to the comple- 
tion of the purchase, and, smce our charges foi interest on the 
purchase price are only 37 lakhs, we make a clear profit of 19 
lakhs from the transaction I have thought it worth while to 
mention the matter in order to make it clear that though the 
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puTcliase of the Ime m the cmrent year has meant a heavy dram 
on onr capital resources it is in itself a most profitable transaction 
resulting m a substantial increase in our railway rerenues 

‘ If we elunmate the increase m our traffic receipts ascnbable 
to the purchase ol the Sontbem Punjab Hailway (mating due 
allowance for the fact that the purchase oflected the last 
three months of 1029-30) it will be found that we are budgeting 
for an increase in gross traffio receipts of only about 2 crorea 
This I think is a reasonable estimate for while we may fairly 
hope for a normal year we are unfortunately not justified nt pre- 
sent m anticipating any marked improvement in trade conditions 
On the expenditure side, we anticipate on increase of Bs 1 crore 
m the charge for mterest and two-thirds of a crore under deprecin 
tion Both these charges of coarse follow automatically from the 
mcrease m the capital at charge For the rest we expect an 
increase of three-quarters of a crore under working expenses 
(excluding depreciation) But here I must remind the House that 
not only revenue but expenditure also is increased by the purchase 
of the Southern Fnnjab Hailway and if that factor is eliminated 
the increase is only a quarter of a crore In general while we 
expect fairly substantial increases under Administration and 
Operation we believe that these will to some extent be counter- 
balanced by n reduction under Hepoire and Haintenonce 

‘ I turn now to the Capital Programme “We expected to 
spend during the current year Hs. 26} crores on worts the cost 
of which If debitable to capital and we now estimate that the 
actual expenditure will be a little more than Hs 24 crores Next 
year the capital expenditure is placed at Hs 10| crores These 
figures show clearly how greatly the position has changed sinco 
1927 when it still seemed possible that funds would be forth 
coming to meet all reasonable requirements for railway derolop 
meat It bos now become evident that the most drastic reJuc 
tion in the capital programme is inevitable and that m present cir 
cumstances there is nothing for it but to cut our coat according 
to our cloth 

* AVhen the scale of development expenditure is for any reason 
subjected to sudden and drastic curtailment the danger always 
It that works in progrost may have to be abandoned or pottponed 
for an mdefinito penod when they are half way to completion and 
if that happens, the inenlable consequence is that the money 
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already spent is laigely wasted because it cannot come to fruition 
until long after tbe due date I am glad to be able to say tbat 
tbis result will not occur on tbe Indian railways to-day. In order 
to bring about tbe necessary reduction m capital expenditure, it 
bas not been necessary to bring to a standstill important worJcs 
m progress, and it bas sufficed to refrain fiom tbe commencement 
of new projects wbicb would bave involved tbe railways in heavy 
commitments foi future yeais 

“ Compulsory abstention from tbe initiation of new projects 
provides an opportunity for taking stock of tbe lailway construc- 
tion progi amine as a whole and for laying dowu tbe broad Imes 
of policy wbicb for tbe next three or four years we ought to try 
to follow It IS intended to take full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and to consider deliberately tbe best use which can be made 
of such funds as are likely to be available during that period 
It is in connection with tbe Capital programme tbat tbe operations 
of the Railway Department chiefly afiect tbe general finances of 
tbe Government of India, and in any review of policy tbe Fmance 
Department must take its full share Tbe Government of India 
have decided tbat, in order tbat tbe position may be kept under 
control and tbat the best use may be made of all sums available 
for capital expenditure, the general questions of railway policy 
in their financial aspect should be brought under review at half- 
yearly intervals by the Dmance and Railway Members of tbe 
Government m consultation, — once at tbe beginnmg of the Simla 
season and once at tbe time of tbe Agents’ Conference in the 
autumn I believe tbat very real advantages will result from this 
new arrangement 

“ In a year like tbe piesent when we are rigidly restricting 
our capital expenditure, it is natural tbat there should not be 
much to say as regards particular projects Of tbe works now in 
progress I need only mention tbe electrification of tbe Ghat sec- 
tions of the Great Indian Penmsula Railway and of tbe suburban 
railways at Madias, tbe new Perambur workshops of tbe Madias 
and Southern Mabratta Railway, and tbe further prosecution of 
the Raipur Vizianagram Railway, which will ultimately provide 
tbe Central Provinces with a new outlet to tbe sea at 
proposed to initiate is tbe doubling of tbe East Indian Railway 
Vizagapatam Tbe only new work of any magnitude which it is 
line between Oawnpore and Tundia, which has become a matter 





of aome urgency A Bum of He 20 laklis liofl been provided m 
the next year^B Budget for doubling tbe most congeffted Mpotion. 
between Shiiohabad and Tundla Of tbe works which we should, 
like to have eommenced but are unable to do so I might perhaps 
mention the Dacca Ancha Bailway in Eastern Bengal and the 
branch linea intended to aerve the (mtton growing tracts north 
and south of Akola m Berar ** 

Sir George Bamy concluded his speech by describing the very 
tatisfaciory results which had been achieved as a result of the 
appointment — which was described in onr Report lost year — of 
on additional member of the Railway Board who u specially 
charged with responsibilities for oU matters connected with the 
welfare of the railway staff 

Apart from the variety of questions dealt with in the General 
and Railway Budget statements there are this year, no further 
important events in connection with the country's financial affairs 
to discuss, since reference has already been mode in Chapter IH 
to the Indian Finance Bill, 1030 the Cotton Textile Indnstry 
(Protection) Bill 1930 and the Silver (Excise Duty) Bill, 1930 
while m Chapter I m addibon to providing the reader with a brief 
preliminary sketch of the outst^ding financial events of the 
twelve months endmg with Karch 1930 we gave some space to a 
description of the ongm and progress of the Banking Enquiry 
whose establishment was referred to m the previous edition of this 
Report 
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Health and Education. 

At the outset, the title and scope of this Chapter require some 
explanation, since both Public Health and Education are prima- 
rily the concern of the piovincial Governments, and as such will 
be discussed in Chaptei X The Centiul Government, however, 
still exercises certain residuary functions in connection with these 
subjects, which are sufficiently important to need separate descrip- 
tion , these consist, in medicine, chiefly in the assistance and 
guidance of research, the power to take action in respect of infec- 
tious and contagious diseases, and participation in inteniational 
medical activities, — while in education they include responsibi- 
lity for public instruction in areas such as the North-West 
Fiontier Piovince which are administered directly, and for control 
over Chiefs’ Colleges, the University of Delhi, and the denomina- 
tional Universities of Benaies and Aligaih In this Chapter, 
therefore, we will be dealing solely with these particular subj'ects, 
— that IS to say with such aspects of public health and education 
as from their nature are matters of “ All-India ” concern, or 
with those over which the Government of India has had to main- 
tam or assume control owing to the financial, administiative, or 
teriitoiial restrictions of the provincial Governments, and con- 
sideration of other features of the country’s educational or public 
health services will be deferred until later. 

Obviously there are few activities of the State moie impoitant, 
particularly m tropical lands, than the maintenance and improve- 
ment of public health, and some mdication has already been 
given, in Chapter lY, of the magnitude and gravity of the pioblems 
with which the medical authorities are confronted in India The 
physical and mental suffering that results from the prevalence 
throughout the country of so many serious diseases, — ^much of 
which, were it not for the apathy and imhygienic habits of the 
masses, would undoubtedly be preventible, — is of course appalling, 
and the economic consequences are perhaps equally so These 
manifest themselves not only in such obvious ways as low pro- 
ductivity, rapid laboui turnover, and loss of woiking days, but 
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yilso — owing to the inter action between the high rate of morta 
Uty and the legal and religioua onstoms ol the country, — in un 
economio snb-diviflion of land and m layiah expenditure on fnneral 
ceremonie* on the part of those quite unfitted to bear it 

Probably the moat valuable of the vanoua activities under 
taken by the Government of India to combat this state of a&urs 
has been the assistance it has given to medical reseairch The 
Indian Research Fund Association which was established m 1911 
can claim to have been one of the first institutions for condncting 
m^cal research on a large scale in the world and its orgnnixa 
tion has been copied by several other nations In recant years, 
os has been indicated in previous editions of this Report the 
Government of India has been able to mcreose the scope of the 
Associataon’s activities considerably and during the period under 
review its investigations into the vanons tropicail diseases aflectmg 
India continued to yield valuable results 

As m the previous Year a grant of Rs 7 60 000 was made to the 
Association dunng 1929*30 which consisted of Rs 6 00 000 on 
account of the restoration m full of the original grunt given to it 
before 1923-24 and Rs 2 60 000 to enable it to meet the pay 
and pension leave and passage contributions ol officers of the 
Medical Research Department A provision of Rs 36,400 was also 
included in the budget estimataB of the Director General of the 
Indian Medical Service for 1029-30 to meet the cost of training 3 
officers for medical research During the year nnder review the 
Association financed 48 enquiries into vanouj aspects of medical 
research at an estimated cost of Bs 10 60 824 These included 
investigations of malaria plague cholera anti rabic vaccines 
knla-oxor leprosy helminthological and nutritional diseases 
tuberculosis bacteriophage and its uses for dysentery and cholera 
maternal mortality morbidity in child birth nninmia of preg 
nancy hcemoglobin-determination in health and m Qommias the 
causation of fmtal and maternal dystocia sprue indigenous drugs 
drug addiction skin diseases, diabetes, the blood changes occur 
ring m certain tropical diseases spuroohoitosis tranimusion, the 
histology of the spleen and the bone marrow filariosls, guinea- 
worm disease relapsing feier, osteomalacia the secretion and 
composition of gastric juices anthropological methods of deter- 
mining age for medico-legal purposes and several minor inquiries 
into other diseases The malarial inquines were conducted chlefiy 
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by tbe Malaiia Survey of India, wbicli is a Central organization,, 
located at Kasauli ; plague was investigated at tbe Habbine 
Institute at Bombay, kala^azar by a commission in Assam, bac- 
tenopbage by Dr Asbesbov at Patna, nutritional research by Col 
McCarrison at tbe Pasteur Institute, Ooonoor, and indigenoua 
drugs and drug addiction by Lt -Col Cbopia at Calcutta During 
tbe year tbe Association continued, as usual, its contiibutions 
towards tbe cost of two piofessorsbips at tbe Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, to tbe pay of tbe Leprosy Worker 
employed at tbe same school, and to tbe upkeep of tbe Imperial' 
Bureau of Entomology in London 

Tbe Conference of Medical Hesearcb Workers held its seventh 
annual meeting in Calcutta in December 1929 Tbe membera 
of tbe Conference, who are drawn from all parts of tbe country, 
meet to discuss tbe general policy of leseaicb-work in India as 
well as tbe particular new schemes which it is proposed should be 
imdertaken by tbe Indian Hesearcb Eund Association, and tbe 
opinions expressed at tbe Conference are taken into consideration 
by tbe members of tbe Scientific Advisoiy Board of tbe Associar 
tion when its recommendations for tbe programme of tbe follow- 
ing year are being framed Tbe meeting of tbe Advisory Board 
was held this year immediately after tbe conclusion of tbe Con- 
ference, and tbe piogramme of research for 1930-31, which tbe 
Conference bad been considering, was examined, and proposale 
were put forward for acceptance by tbe Coveining Body of tbe 
Association. 

In last yeai’s Report mention was made of two schemes for 
fostermg medical research and higher education in public health 
in India, one bemg tbe establishment of a Public Health Insti- 
tute at Calcutta, and tbe other tbe establishment of a Central 
Medical Research Institute at Debra Dun Both these projects 
bad gained tbe general approval of tbe Standing Emance Com- 
mittee and tbe Secretary of State Duiing tbe year under review, 
tbe Executive Committee of tbe Rockefeller Eoundation of Hew 
York placed at tbe credit of tbe Indian Research Eund Associa- 
tion a sum of §372,000 as tbe first instalment of then grant towards 
tbe site, building and equipment of tbe Public Health Institute 
at Calcutta 'Ibis grant, which will ultimately amount to $648,000, 
was made on tbe condition that tbe Government of India placed 
tbe Institute under tbe contiol of tbe Indian Reseaicb Eund Asso- 
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ciation and goaiant&ed to provide adwinate financial support for 
it* maintenance by an annual recurring grant of about Us 3 Inkhs 
These conditiona were accepted and the ABSociation has been 
making arrangementfl to acquire the site and erect the building 
A construction sub-committee haa been constituted and Lt -Ool 
A D Stewart I II S and Major A A E Baptist IMS 
{retired) have been selected as Birector*designate and Aaaistant 
tn the Director-designate, respectively for a period of two years 
and will have charge of the work of constructing, organixing and 
equipping the Institute The project for establishing a Central 
Medical Besearch Institute at Debra Dun however could not be 
proceeded with during the year under review The scheme as 
submitted to the Seoietorv of State and placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee in August 1928 provided for the retention at 
Kasauli of the section of the Centi^ Besearoh Institute which 
deals with the manufacture of sera and vaccines At the tinle 
when this arrangement was proposed both Major General J D 
Graham, C I £ IMS the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India and Bt Ool S B Obnstophers 0 LS , 
IMS the Director of the Central Beeearch Institute at Hnsaub, 
were absent tiom India on leave and could not be consulted but 
they have since expressed the opinion that there is reason to re- 
consider the question of transferring the manufacturing activities 
of the existing Institute at Kosauli to the Central Medical Besearoh 
Institute Another difficulty which arose was the necessity for 
providing residential accommodation for the staff at Dehra Dun 
It had been n»'iumed when the scheme was originally drawn up 
that little or no expenditure would have to be incurred on this 
account its the staff could be accommodated either m existmg 
buildings or in the town but further detailed examination showed 
that this was not so and that an expenditure of about Bs 8 
lakh* would in all probability have to be incurred on providing 
residences if the Institute was to be established at Debra Dun 
The selection of Dehra Dun as the site for the Institute had 
also to bo reconsidered for vet another reason Strong repre- 
sentations were received from various non-oiHcial medical asso- 
ciations in India to the effect that as Dehra Dan is not a TTnirer 
•ity centre it lacks the essential conditions for the snccessful 
pioseoution of medical research — that u to say intellectual 
atmosphere and clinical material A resolution on the subject 
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luovctl in the Le^i'^latne A'^bt'inbh hv Mr M II Jayaknr 
on the Sth ot Fohnian,- 1930, suul the Ooveiiiment. of India has 
now nuderi.iken to couvtnie u toufcrencu of ofht'iak and uon- 
olBcink to reeonsidei the whole scheme aiul make reeonmieudationa 
<onieruuiq- tlie most siiit.ible site foi tlie Institute 

Beiorc pa'^un;^ on from the ijuestnm ni tlm tacilities foi medical 
research wojk at Dehiu Dun, fheie k one other point which 
doservo mention In 1905, an X-iai Institute wnis established 
there ms a centre lor inatruttiuff medical oOitois and subordinatea 
in the man memeni of X-ia\ apparatus .uul as a (hi>ot toi rlie 
•'U»np:e tnd lepair of niateiial Used m eonuectiou with it In 
addition to these functions the InsUtnte tained out ladiographic 
exammaiiuiis, maiutaiued a chnu ioi the ticatment of a limited 
uumbi.r oi out-patieuts, and gare evpcit technical ndMto to the 
militaiv and local autlionlica who thckc to cmisult it in matters 
relating to tlio puii-hasc »ind repair of X-iay uppaiatus But as 
a reaiilt of die 5lontagu-Chelnistoi d Befoims, the Goverument 
or India ceased to be responsible foi maintaining, at its own 
expense, an Institute devoted to the tieatmcnt of poisons coming 
fiom aicas under the control of tiio provincial Goveiumeuts 
Moieovcr, the maiiitenunco of tho Institute, which cannot be 
made sclf-auppoi-ting, was no longer conbideied necessary in the 
interest;, of the Aimy, as it has been found possible by the mili- 
tary authorities to make other and more economical airangements 
The Government of India therefore felt it necessaiy to arrange 
foi the abolition of the Institute, which was eitected on the 1st 
of April, 1930, and steps are being taken to dispose of X-ray 
stoies stocked theie 

The question what agency should be employed lor co-ordinating 
the lesearch activities of the proposed All-India Institute of Public 
Health at Calcutta, the Central Medical Peseaich Institute, and 
the Indian Heaeaich Fund Association, ha& been under considera- 
tion by the Government, and in Decembei 1929, it was decided 
that the Governing Body of the Indian Reseaich Fund Associa- 
tion should he entrusted with this function This decision neces- 
sitated the appointment of the Director of the Public Health 
Institute and the Director-in-Chief of the proposed Central Medical 
Peseaich Institute as additional memheis of the Governing Body 
of the Association, hut apart from this, the Government was of 
the opinion that the time had come when the' Governing Body 
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should m any case be enlarged by the inclusion of representatives 
of the Indian Jje^islature and of the Indian UnivcrBitiea, together 
vnth a non medical scientist Accordingly, two non-officiol mem 
bars of the Legislative Assembly one non-officml member of 
the Council of State two representatives of the 3Xedical Faculties 
of the Universities and one eminent non medical scientist have 
been appointed as additional members 

During the year the Eajah of Porlalomedi gave Ei 1 lakh 
for the purpose of establishing two scholarships for training m 
nutntional work under the Director of Nutritional Eesearch 
Coonoor and this money constituted as the “ Pnrlolnmedi Trust 
will be administered by the Indian Eesearch Fund Association 
with the help of a Comniittea The Bajah of Porlakimedi was 
elected a life member of the Governing Body of the Association 
Hitherto recruitment of officers of the Tnilmn iledical Service 
to the Hedicol Eesearch Deportment has been made on the advice 
of the Director General of the Service while that of other officers 
has been made through the agency of the Publio Semcas Com 
mission The Comnuttee presided over by Sir ’Walter Fletcher 
recommended that if these highly apeciolixed and technical ap- 
pointments were to be made m the most satufoctory way a new 
Eeciuitment Board should be set up in India with the support 
of a small Committee lu England whose functions should be to 
assist in a consultative capacity upon matters which might be 
ipecidcally referred to it The recommendation of the Fletcher 
Committee has been accepted with the approval of the Secretary 
ot Stote and arningemeats for the compoaihon of the Eocruit 
ment Board and the Consultative Committee are now for advanced 
The main features of the re-orgamzation of the Indian Medical 
Service which was affected m 1928 and hoi been discussed in 
the two previous issues of this Beport is that the suggested uni 
fication of the military Medical Services in India should be 
abandoned that an Indian Medical Service constituted approx! 
mately on the same lines as at present should be retained, pn 
manl^ lu order to meet the needs of the Indian Army and that to 
inamtam the necessor) wor reserve of military medical officers 
end to provide European medical attendance for European officers 
of the supenor Civil Services and their families provmcial Go- 
\emments should be required to employ a certain number of 
officers of the Indian Medical Service. The result of the change 
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IS tliat fewer posts will now te reserved for officers of tlie Indian 
Medical Service than before, and that the piovincial Goveinments 
will therefore gradually be able to increase the number of posts 
in their own medical services Durmg the year under review, 
as a result of consultation with, the provincial Governments, a 
new procedure was adopted, with the concui’ience of the Seeie- 
tary of State, foi fiUmg appointments of Surgeons-General and 
Inspectors-Geneial of Civil Hospitals, so long as these appomt- 
ments contmue to be tilled exclusively by officeis of the Indian 
Medical Seivice who were in civil employ at the time when the 
Indian Medical Service was re-organized. Under this piocedure a 
prelimmary selection of officers will be made by a Selection Board 
consistmg of the Diiectoi -General of the Indian Medical Service 
as president, and one or tvo Chief Administrative Medical Officeis 
of Provinces as membeis Endeavouis will also be made to effect 
the selection at least six months befoie the vacancy falls due, 
BO that the officer chosen may be able to proceed to the United' 
Kingdom on leave and thus have an opportunity of acquiring 
up-to-date information The actual appomtments will continue 
to be made by the Governor-General m Council from the names 
lecommended by the Selection Board m consultation with local 
Governments concerned This arrangement will lemam in force 
only until the claims of officers of the Indian Medical Service m 
civil employ on the lOth of May 1928, have been liquidated 
When the le-oiganization of the civil medical services was 
announced, it was stated that the application oi the new scheme 
of reservation of posts for the Indian Medical Service would leave, 
on the civil side, a surplus of officers of the Indian Medical 
Seiwice holdmg appointments reserved under regulations framed 
by the Secretary of State in 1923, but not reserved imder the 
new scheme An undertakmg was then given that the existing 
rights of such officers vould be fully preserved, that prospects 
equivalent to those afforded by the 1923 list of reserved posts 
would be retamed for them, and that those prospects would be 
allowed to diminish only fan fossu with the absoi-ption of the 
suiplus officeis which would continue until the number of officers 
in civil employ was equal to the number of posts reserved for 
them m the new list Detailed proposals to give effect to this 
under talcing have been prepared and submitted, for the approval 
of the Secretary of State 
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In last yearns Eeport mention was made of tte project for 
appomting a Commissioner of Medical Qnaliflcations and Stand 
ards pending the eitabloshment of on All India Medical CJonncil 
on the lines of the General Medical Council m Great Britain to 
regulate medical education in India and mamtain a register of 
medical graduates. During the year under review some unusually 
important developments oocurred in connection with the recogni 
tion and status of Indian medical degrees the whole question 
having been raised in an aonte form aa a resnlt of a resolution 
passed by the General Medical Council of Great Britain in Febm 
ary 1930 and as the passage of this resolution has had some 
very regrettable consequences in this country it is necessary to 
describe the position in some detail 

It was in 1892 that Indian medical degrees were originally 
recognised by the General Medical Council for purposes of regis- 
tration m Great Britain Smce 1922 however the recognition 
has been accorded only for limited periods at a time, and has 
been extended from year to year as a result of the reports of aiL 
hoc luspeotora appointed on behalf of the Geueiol Medical Council 
to investigate the medical examinations and report on their stand 
ards Sir Korman Wolher who had inspected the medical exami 
nations m India in 1022 undertook os a visitor on behalf of the 
General Medical Council a further enquiry into the course of 
medicol study and examinations of the Indian Dniversities earlv 
m 1927 ot the invitation of the Secretary of State for India 
In his report he pointed out that some more satisfactory basis 
than periodic visitation and inspection through the direct ogoncy 
of the Council must be found and stated that he looked forward 
ultimately to the eitabhshment in India of some central autho- 
rity comparable to the General Medicol Council, ' — pendmg whoso 
creation he suggested that a post for a Commissioner of Medical 
Qualifications and Standards should be cicated The Government 
of Indm thereupon consulted tho provincial Govercrntnls concern 
mg both thfke proposals As regards legislation for tho creation 
of on All India Medical Council a draft Bill was forwarded m 
Mav 1928 to the provmcial Governments which were asked to 
criticise Its piovuiona freely and to give similar opportunity to 
repic;ieutalive bodie« and ladiriduals mterestod m tho measure 
and competent to expres» an opinion The replies received by 
the Qovenuneiit of India howover indicated considerable diver 
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gence of views, and it was therefore decided that the hest method 
of reaching an agieement would he to convene a conference at 
which the diafr Bill could he discussed in all its healings A 
conference was accordmgly held at Simla on the 12th of July, 
1929, and was attended hy the representatives of the Governments 
of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Oi issa, and the Central Provinces. The principle of 
the proposal to establish hy statute an AU-India Medical Coimcil 
was first discussed, but it was evident that it did not find favour 
with the majority of the Ministers of the Provmces who were 
present at the conference The Government of India therefore 
decided to re-examine the whole question m the light of the views 
expressed at this conference hy provincial representatives In the 
meantime, with the concurrence of local Governments, it was 
agreed that a v hole-time Commissioner of Medical Qualifications 
and Standards should he appomted for a peiiod of one yeai m 
the first instance This proposal, howevei, had to be abandoned 
owing to the strong opposition which it aroused both in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and elsewhere, and the Government of India 
then had to cousidei what alternative arrangements could be made 
with a view to securing the continued lecognition of Indian 
Medical degiees by the Geneial Medical Council The Univer- 
sities' Confeience which met in Delhi had recommended that, 
pending the creation of an All-India Medical Council, a Board 
consistmg of representatives of the Government of India, and of 
Medical Paculties of Universities, should be appomted imme- 
diately as a temporaiy means for detei mining and supervismg 
medical qualifications and standards at Indian Universities This 
suggestion appeared to the Government of India to be sound, and 
the Geneial Medical Council was mformed that the Government 
would be piepared to set up a Board consisting of one repiesenta- 
tive fiom each Medical Paculty of the Universities m India, imder 
the Presidentship of the Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Beiwice, which would be required to appoint three Inspectors highly 
qualified m medicme, suigeiy and midwifery respectively The 
reports of these Inspectois would be submitted to the Boaid, which 
would then decide whether a guarantee should be given to the 
General Medical Council that the possession of medical degrees of 
a particular Indian University ensured the possession of the mini- 
mum qualifications accepted for registration m Great Britain It 
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waa olfio proposed that as the Board could not bo brought into 
enfltenco in time for the medical examinations at Patna and 
Rangoon TJniversitiee -vrluch were to be held in ilaroh 1930, ad 
hoo Inspectors should be appointed os in the post, to inspect and 
report on these examinations The proposals of the Government 
of India were considered by the Executive Committee of the 
G^eral Hedical Council at a meeting held on the 24th of Pebmary 
1930, at which the following resolutions were adopted — 

''(o) That in the absence of authontatrve information res* 
pecting the medical qualihcations and standards of 
the Indian UmversitieB of Bombay, Colonttn, 
Lucknow, Madras and the Punjab the Executive Com 
mittee of the Council in fuHlment of its dnty under 
the Medical Act 1886, Section 13 is unable for the 
tune being to recogmxe the medical degrees of these 
TFniveraitids os furnishing a sufBoient guarantee of 
the possession of the requisite knowledge and skill for 
the eMoient practice of medicine, surgery and mid* 
wifery ’ in this country and that accordingly the 
condihonol recogmiion hitherto granted to these 
degrees has now lapsed 

(6) That the proposal of the Oovarnment of India to 
appoint a temporary Board contained in the letter 
fram the India Office of January U 1930 has been 
carefully considered by the Executive Committee but 
it IS unable to accept the proposals as furnishing a 
satisfactory method of supplying the Council witli 
authoritative mformation on medical quaUflcationa 
and standards m Indio and with the necessary 
guarantees of lufficiencj 

‘ (o) That the Executive Committee has carefully considered 
the proposals of the Government of India to appoint 
temporary Inspectors of the qualifying Examinations 
of the IJniTersitios of Rangoon and Patna but it 
Qnds it undesirable, for the reasons given in the Pre- 
bidcnt s letters of June 12 1920 and December 8 
1029 to renew the practice of approving the appoint 
ment of separate ad hoc Inspectors which it has 
already found inadequate for the purpose of ascertain 
mg the lufficieooy of the standards for Indian mmli'' 
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cal degrees actually required and enforced by tbe 
Unneisities 

This action on the pait of tbe Genoial Medical Council of Great 
llntain bad alieady evoked vebemont and widespread protests 
throughout tliib countiy by the end of the period under review, 
and the Gbvoinmeut pf India has been earnestly engaged in 
endea\ curing to ilibeo\er aoiue fiesh means of dealing with the 
sellout bituation vhicli has aiisen 

During the period coveied by the previous issue of this Report, 
favouiable leplies weie received from the pinvincial Goveininents 
to a proposal \\hioh hud been ref ei red to them by the Government of 
India concerning the need for appointing a small ad hoc committee, 
whose functions should bo to asceitain how far diu<« recojrnized 
by the Biitish Pharmacopoeiil, but of impure quality or defective 
strength, are impoited, manufactured and sold in Brifish India, 
and to indicate wliat measures of control might, in the public 
interest, be desirable. A provision of Rs 1,10,000 on account of 
the committee was accordingly included m the budget \estimates 
for 1930-31 with the appioval of the Sttinding Rinance Committee. 
The investigations of the committee will relate primarily to m.edAi_ 
ernes and drugs of the allopathic system of medicine, but it will 
be asked tq lepoit whether its lecommendations can be extended* 
to medicines made from indigenous diugs. The committee's terms 
of lefeience will also mclude an enquiiy into the necessity for 
legislation resti'ictmg the exeicise of the profession of chemist to 
duly qualified peisous It is expected that the committe'e will 
commence its investigations in the autumn of 1930 

Of the various epidemic diseases that devastate India, cholera, 
plague, small-pox and kala-azar are among the worst Perhaps 
the most striking fact about the mcidence of cholera is illustrateih 
by the diagram opposite Every twelve years, large religious 
fans 01 Mtlas, known as Kumhh Melas, aie held at the 
great pilgnm centres, — Allahabad and Haidwar, — and the Adh 
Kitmbh, or smaller Melas, take place six years after each large 
Mela, and figures collected over a large number of years unques- 
tionably demonstrate a connection between these unusual congre- 
gations of people and the incidence of cholera in India generally 
Naturally, therefore, the occurrence of a Kumbh Mela at Allahabad 
m January 1930, caused no small anxiety to the public health 
authorities Certain suggestions made by Sir Leonard Rodgers- 
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through, the India Office for the prevention of on outbreak of 
cholera aa a ranilt of the Kumbh Mela in 1930 hod been carefully 
considered by the Govemiuent of India, and although it Tras 
decided that compulsory anti-cholera inoculation of intending 
pilgrims or pilgnms on their way to or from the Fair was in 
existing circumstances impracticable and inexpedient, the urgency 
of the need for securing the voluntary Inoculation of os many 
pilgnms as possible was brought to the notice of local Govern 
ments ami the Pubbc Health Commisaioner of the Government 
of India was instructed to keep himself in touch with the Pro- 
vinces specially concerned with a view to ensunng eflectiva co- 
ordination of aflort AH the provincial Governments fully recog 
nired the desirability of populamong mass inoculation on a volun 
tary bans ou an extensive scale and the Public Health authoritiea 
of the Provinces mainly concerned namely, Bengal Bihar and 
Orissa the Halted Provinces and the Punjab worked im close 
co-operatioa with each other and with the managements of the 
railways to induce pilgnms to sabnut to moonlation before proceed 
ing to the Mela Extensive facihtiea for mass inoculatum. were 
provided free of cost and the Governments of Bengal, the TTuted 
Provinces the Punjab, and the Central Provinces also mode 
orrangemeiiis to carry out voluntary ineoulations of pilgniOB at 
unportont railway junctious A stxifE of medical officers was 
appointed by the Bihar and Orusa Government to inject pilgnms 
pasting through the Province by tram on their way to or from the 
Mela the Punjab Government made special arrangements for the 
inipection of returning pilgrims at important detraining centres 
and for isolaimg and treating persons found to bo suffering from 
cholera and m thn Halted Provinces medical officers were posted 
at the roads leading to the Mda to inspect m'Conung pilgnms 
and isolate infectious cases, and a system of medical inspoction of 
■out-going pilgnms was introduced medical officers being attacbod 
to trams for the exammaiion of passengers and the segregation of 
those found to havo developed cholera cn route In addition, the 
sanitary airangomonts ut the Kumbh Uela uere organized with 
special care under the uumediate control of an Assv*bint Director 
of Publio Health in the United Provinces, piped and chlonnnted 
water was supplied from taps throughout the camp area, infectious 
disease hospitals were organized and daily inspections were made 
jQ the whole caiup But despite the precautions token, the response 
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to the propaganda in favour of inoculation was not satisf aetoiy ; 
the number of inoculations performed within the area of the 
Mela itself was only 3,698; in Bihar and Oiissa the number of 
persons inoculated before proceeding to the Mela was 67,000, but 
in the ITnited Provinces it was only 8,093, and in Bengal 6,388 
At the end of January, cholera broke out in tlie Mela area, the 
total number of seizures being 242. There was consequently real 
and imminent danger that the disease would be disseminated 
throughout India, owing to the scatteiing of the pilgrims Fortu- 
nately neither the ITnited Provinces nor the neighbouring Pro- 
vmces showed any large increase of cholera during the fii’st three 
months of 1930, but in April, epidemic conditions prevailed in 
Bihar and Orissa, where the Distiicts North of the Ganges weie 
severely affected, and the United Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces also showed an increase in the number of cases during this 
month as compared with the previous year. TVTien the full figures 
aie available it will probably be found that the incidence of 
cholera m 1930, as m othei years in which large Melas were held, 
was considerably .increased 

Plague entered India through Bombay in 1896, and rapidly 
got a foothold throughout the whole Presidency; by 1902 it had 
severely affected the Punjab, and a little later the United Pro- 
vinces were involved The disease reached its climax m 1907, 
when no less thsin 1,160,000 inhabitants of India died as a result 
of it But since 1907, excludmg a few exceptional years, there 
has been a continuous decline in the death-rate, and in 1929 the 
mortality from plague fell below 60,000 The gradual improve- 
ment which has taken place in the incidence of this disease is 
well demonstrated m the diagram opposite, and some sanitarians 
believe that its complete disappearance from the country, 
as an endemic affection, may soon occur. Never since its intro- 
duction mto the North of India has the mcidence been so low 
during the first four months of the year as it was in 1930 in the 
Pimjab and the United Provinces, which for many years past have 
been the worst plague-centres in India. And as the seasonal 
maximum of plague in these Provinces occurs m March and April, 
there seemed reason to hope, at the tune of writing, that the year 
1930 would establish a new record in the decline m the mcidence 
of plague throughout the North of India 
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Tlie incideace of amoU pox throughout India m 1927 was 
moderate and on improvement occurred in 1928 in 1929 os o 
whole the improvement was marked and the mortality from the 
disease was half that of the previous year In January 1929 the 
incidence generally was low though the ports of Bombay Eoraohi, 
and Madras were infected with small pox of a severe type In 
February and March there were numerous cases m the Bombay 
Madras and Bengal Presidencies but throughout the country as a 
whole the prevalence of the disease was not above the normal 
and by Angnst small pox was everywhere decreasing the United 
Provinces in, particular being practically free from, it In Novem- 
ber on ontbreok occurred in the Bombay Presidency though it 
abated before the end of the year but the incidence increased m the 
United Provinces the Punjab and the Central Provinces during 
December In the first quarter of 1930 an unusually severe 
epidemic visited the Bombay Presidency and dnring February 
and March alone over 54 000 cases with 11,600 deaths were 
recorded the East Khandeah District being particularly severely 
ofiected Small pox was abo prevalent m an epidemic form, in 
the Central Provincea ami nearly all the mantime towns of 
India were affected Oases consequently broke out m ships which 
had touched India and severe restoctions were accordingly 
imposed on Indian shipping by many foreign countries under the 
International Sanitary Convention These restrictions however 
besides disorganising Indian commerce considerably have m many 
cases proved difficult to work and it is being considered whether 
representations for their relaxation may not be made 

Kala-osor is a disease which although not peculiar to India 
has severely affected some ports of the country, especially Assam 
which IS at present the chief seat of the disease Probably it has 
been ondeuuo in Bengal and Assam for centuries but about 1882 
It entered Assam m epidemic form through the Qaro IliUs and 
thonco spread up the valley of tbo Brahmaputra reaching the 
'Sowgong District about ten years later Its odvance though slow 
was deadly aholo villages being de\'astated and reverting to jungh , 
the mortality rate of those affected was over 90 per cent and tbo 
%ery name kalo-axar was xuontioued with terror bv the inhubitanis 
The nature of the disease was investigated by Indian research 
workers and the success of the now method of treating it U one 
of the greatest therapeutic triumphs of recent times since an 
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infection with a case mortality of 90 per cent has been conveited 
into one with a lecovery rate of 90 per cent The treatment is by 
the injection of antimony or organic compounds thereof. Hundieds 
•of men have been caiefuUy tiained in the technique of inoculat- 
mg this potent ding wholesale into the affected population of the 
Tillages, and the inhabitants, realizing its miraculous effects, have 
flocted for tieatment m thousands, so that by the year 1929-30 
the disease could fairly be le^aided as being under control The 

V C5 O 

Kala-azar Commission is still at woik in Assam, and although the 
nature and the treatment of the disease are now thoioughly under- 
stood, there yet lemains to be discoveied the means by which it 
IS transmitted. A sand fly, Phlebtomus argenti'pes, which was 
originally suspected by the woilcers at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, is probably the earner, but experimental proof 
of this IS still lacking. 

But moie seiious than any of these four diseases in its effects 
upon the general well-being of the inhabitants of this country is 
malaria, since there is scarcely a part of India that is altogethei 
flee from it In the mortality statistics, cholera, plague, and 
small-pox aie classified sepaiately, and the average annual death- 
rate from each of these causes is well undei 500,000 Other un- 
specified “ feveis ”, howevei, accoimt on the aveiage foi between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 deaths per annum, and allowing for 
inaccuracies of diagnosis it was until recently believed that as much 
as two-thirds of the deaths entered undei this head should be 
ascribed to malaria, recent investigations made in special areas 
have indeed suggested that this pioportion may have been consider- 
ably over-estimated, and that malaria may not account for more 
than one-fourth of the deaths repoited as being due to “fevers ”, 
the lemamder being mostly cases of dysentery, pneumonia, phthisis, 
and so forth But even if this levised estimate is correct, the 
annual number of deaths from malaria would still be substantially 
largei than that of the deaths caused by any of the other diseases 
we have been discussmg Moreover this is not the most important 
aspect of the matter since the peicentage mortality from malaria 
is very much less than that from cholera, plague, or small-pox, 
and the number of cases, exclusive of fatal ones, is thus enormously 
greater As many as 8 million cases of malaria are treated m the 
hospitals every year, and the number of eases which do not come 
up for hospital treatment is of course immense Apart altogether 
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from tHe anffeniig entailed by tlua state of affair* its consequences 
from tbe point of vieir of the oountry’* general economic nrelfare 
aro appalling the actual number of working day* lost as a reeult 
of it must alone amount to many millionB annually and in addi 
tion of course, there u the widespread though incalculable loss 
of effioienoy that ensues from the general weakening effects of the 
disease npon the hu man constitution Epidemic malaria occrore 
sporadically over practically the whole sub-continent and the 
disease is actimlly endenuo throughout large areas both in the 
forest-clad country that fringes the mountain ranges and m tracts 
of Bengal Assam, and Burma where the configuration of the land 
prevents the drainage of the flood water after the monsoon in 
such regions besides raising the average level of the death rate, 
the disease permanently lowers the vitalily of the people and reacts 
both on the birth rate and the general economic conditions Some 
of the more important practical steps which are being taken by 
the provincial Governments to cope with this state of affaun wiU 
bo briefly indicated ui Chapter X a* regards the Government 
of Indio its chief activity necessonly consists, for reasons we have 
already mentioned m the encouragement of research As a result 
of the recommendaboos put forward ot tho Conferences of Medical 
Beseoich workers in 1825 and 1920 the rentral organisation now 
known a* the Malonn Survey of Indio — which bos previously been 
referred to — was estabUahod in 1027 with headquarters at 
Kosauli, for the study of the disease m this country The nuolous 
of the Survey was formed by the onoalganaation of tho Halano 
Enquiry and the llalana 01as*et — which hod been financed by the 
Indian Itcscarch Fund Association — with the Central Malaria 
Bureau of the Central Besearch Institute ond it was arranged 
that tho Survey should be luaintaioed by means of on onnual 
grant from tho Indian Kesearch Fund Association to cover tho cost 
of a suitable staff the provision of equipment, and current expenses, 
until such time as the OorerameDt of India should be able to 
assume direct control of it The work of tho Survey already covers 
an oiceptionally wide field as will bo realized from nn examination 
of its annual report * and its acbiovomcnts during tbo Year under 
review wore substantial 

Vuotber grave disease whose incidence throughout the counlrv 
14 considerable is leprosy kn Indian Council of tho British 

Aaatisl Ileport of the CcatnU Jlnwrch loitltate Kusaii inctadlot 
lbs AonQs] Itepcrt of tho Mskris Sorre^ of 
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Empire Leprosy Eelief Association was inaugurated on tlie 27tli of 
January, 1925, by Lord Reading, and the appeal for money which 
was issued resulted in the creation of an endowment fund of 
Rs 20,23,500 The yield from this fund, which amounts to 
Rs. 1,22,372 annually, is used in cariying out an anti-leprosy 
campaign in which the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and provincial Committees aie definitely apportioned The Central 
Committee’s charge includes leseaich, piovision of short courses 
of training for medical men in the diagnosis and treatment of 
lepiosy, propaganda, and suivey No specific drug for treating 
leprosy has been foimd, but it has been established that much 
improvement may lesult fiom carrying out treatment along certain 
lines Perhaps the most impoitant pomts which have been made 
clear are that leprosy, as it is found in India, is capable of easy 
diagnosis by clinical signs in its early stages, and that patients 
whose disease is diagnosed early, and who undergo proper treat- 
ment for a sufficient period under reasonably favourable cu’cum- 
stances, have every hope of recovery, and, unless at any futme 
time their general health is lowered, they can look forward to 
continued freedom from all signs of the disease ,* but that any treat- 
ment for lepiosy at present available will not go far unless it puts 
in the fore-front the necessity of raising and mamtaining the general 
resistance of the body both by avoiding other debilitating diseases 
and by attention to exercise, diet and climatic and hygienic condi- 
tions Eurthei research is being undertaken into the method of 
transmission, the pathology of the disease, the effect of diet on its 
course, and improved methods of treatment. The council each 
year publishes in its annual reports a brief account of the research 
work done, which is carried on in the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, Calcutta, under Dr. E Muir, M D , ERGS 
Dr. Muir is provided by the Council with a staff including an 
■expert research worker. Dr J M Henderson, M B , Ch B., but 
his own services are no charge on the Coimcil’s funds The Annual 
Report of the Council for 1929 informs us that since the date of 
its inception it has spent Rs 41,643 in publishing various items 
of propaganda such as pamphlets, posters, slides and films, most 
of which have been distributed free of cost To meet the growing 
■demand for the treatment of leprosy by the latest methods, which 
has followed the dissemination of new knowledge with regard to 
it, the Council has, up to the end of 1929, provided for the train- 
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mg of 421 doctor* from all parts of India at ita own eipenflo, — 
which, amounted to Es 43 979 The method of survey is playing 
and will play an important port m helpmg the problem of leprosy 
to be studied in its true panpective it has already stimuJated 
much mterest among medical authorities as well as among the 
general public This method consists in starting a treatment 
centra m what u known to be a highly endemic area, and follow- 
ing np infectious coses to their villages and ei:Qmiiung contacts 
for early signs of the disease The viUogers are shown by practical 
demonstration posters and lantern slides what are the early signs 
of leprosy how the disease is known to be conveyed from one 
person to another and what good results can be obtained from treat- 
ment In this way the goodwill and confidence of the people are 
won and sufferers matsod of trying to bide tbeir disease come 
forward in the hope of bemg cored. It is possible to carry out 
a much more thorough census by this method than could be done 
otherwise The survey has brought out many useful and interest 
mg fact* among the chief of which are that leprosy is most pre- 
valent among senu-abongmol tnbe* who have left their seolusion 
but have not yet adopted the samtary roeasuros common among 
more civiliied people that the disease is frequently transmitted to 
families of better class when these semi aboriginals are employed 
by thorn as servants that a smgle highly infectious cose may often 
infect not only a whole village but a group of villages and that 
frequently there is a fairly obvious pro-duposing cause for infec 
tjon such as improper diet or cfaromo under feeding or the 
presence of some other disease — as for instance syphilis malann 
bookworm disease or filanasis These factors of coarse vary in 
different villages and m each individuQl The provincial Com 
miitces receive from the Centrol Committee a certain proportion 
of the income of the endowment fund and they also are mainly 
concerned with finding out (he leprous patients, encouraging them 
to seek treatment and making proper provision for it 

ifention bag already been made of the activities of tlie Govern- 
ment of India in connection with internationol coKiperation in 
medical matters These have increased substantially since the 
unr — lorgely as a result of tbo establishment of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Xsations Thu bod) already per- 
forms extremely valuable funclions which seem likely to increase 
since pestilence cares nothing for natioual ImunJaries und dina*^ 
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wliicli start from a localized focus are liable to spread from countiy 
to country unless there is some closely co-ordinated and efi&cient 
international organization to take suitable preventive measuies, and 
for lands such as India, wheie choleia, plague, and small-pox are- 
endemic, the work of the International Health Organization is 
peculiarly impoitant, since histoiy affoids many instances, — ^long- 
befoie the mtroduction of modem means of transpoit, which have- 
inci eased the potential dangei substantially, — in which these 
scorn ges have spiead out wauls fiom then oiigmal focus over 
enormous distances with devastating efiect At present the organiza- 
tion subdivides its activities geogi aphically into ‘ Zones and 
India falls within the ‘ Eastern Zone whose headquarters are 
at Snigapoie The functions of the Bureau of the International 
Health Oiganization theie, aie to bioadcast information concern- 
ing the epidemiological conditions of the countries which fall 
within its spheie of opeiations, to co-ordinate research, and -to* 
organize mternational campaigns agamst infectious diseases. 
During the year undei review the annual session of the Advisoiy 
Council of the Bureau was held in J ava, and was attended on behalf 
of the Government of India by Major-Geneial J D Graham,. 
C I E , I M S , who had held the Chairmanship of the Council for 
the last four years, but who, aftei this occasion, resigned it The- 
Government was also represented during the year under review at 
the meetmgs of the Permanent Committee of the Office Internatzonal 
d’Hygiene Puhlique in May and Octobei , and amongst other 
Conferences of international medical organizations to which dele- 
gates have been sent, mention may be made of the Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health held at Zurich m May, 1929, the 
International Congress of Psychology at Tale University, TJ.S.A , 
m September, and the International Conference on the fourth 
Decennial Revision of the International List of the Causes of 
Death at Pans m October A noteworthy event, also, was the 
tour m India durmg the months of A.ugust, September, and 
October, of six members of the Malana Commission of the League- 
of Nations, who were deputed by the Health Committee of the 
League, as a result of an invitation received from the Government 
of India, to visit this country. The object of the visit was that 
members of the Commission should obtain first-hand acquaintance 
with conditions m India, to investigate the ' anti-malarial work, 
which is proceeding, and to see how much of this work would be 
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applicable elMwhere The expeasaa of the visit were home bj- 
the League of Nations, and tbe discussions and exchange of ideas 
which resulted from it are lihely to be of great benefit to malona 
worheTB in India 

From discussion of international co-operation m the prevention 
of disease, we may logically proceed to consider the problems that 
arise from the abuse of intoxicating drugs and liquors in this 
country and from their ^port As regards the export of 
opium the policy of the Government of India is m any case 
governed by international agreements but has actually gone 
considerably further than these reqnare export of opium to 
any non Aaiatio country other than the United Kingdom is 
prohibited altogether and the quantities receivod by tbe United 
Kingdom are stnotly controlled by means of the ‘ import certi- 
ficate system and used for medical and soientifio purposes only 
The * import certificate '* syitem was also applied m 1923 to other 
drugs covered by the Hague Convention and in 1926 the order was 
rensed so as to fall into line with the new definitions contained in 
the Genera Convention In Jane 1926 it was annooneed that 
exports of opium for other than medical and scientifio purpoaos 
would be reduced by gradual stages until they ceased altogether 
at the end of tbe year 1935 In consequence, the exports in 1927 
were 00 per cent of the exports in 1926, and 80 per cent in 1028, 
and 70 per cent in 1929 and during the current year they will 
bo CO per cent From the 19th Uorcb, 1926 the transhipment at 
porta in British India of any of the drugs covered by the Hague 
Convention was prohibited unless covered by on export authonsa 
tion or diversion certificate issued by the exporting country and 
tbia order was revised m February 1927 in the light of the Geneva 
Convention 

The adoption of this policy by the Government of India has 
entailed great financial aaenflees Uuxing the last eleven 
years the area under poppy cultivation in British India bos been 
reduced by more than 76 per cent and the present cultivation is 
almost entirely confined to the United Provinces. The area under 
cultivation m British India in 1929 was only >12,180 ocres, and tbe 
total qounti^ of crude opium purchased fram Indian States was 
reduced from 11 400 maunds m 1924 26 to C 600 in 1026-20 
Indian States have of course, brought thoir regulations regarding 
opium into conformity with the international obligations of the 
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Goveinment of India, but duiing the year 1927-28, as has been 
mentioned in pievious issues of this Report, the Government of 
India appointed a Committee of Enquiiy, — after holding a confer- 
ence with lepresentatives of the producing States, — to investigate 
the possibility of bringing the cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manufacture, stoiage and distribution of opium, in what are Jmown 
as the Malwa States, under closer control The Committee’s Report 
was under consideiation during most of the period now under 
review, but a definite Ime of action was decided on towards its close 
and negotiations were opened with certain States in pursuance of it 
Statistics and lepoits issued by the Secietariat of the League of 
Rations afioid ample pioof of the earnestness and success with which 
the Government of India have fulfilled the duties imposed upon it 
by its international obligations As regards the Provinces, their 
Governments have acted in the matter both singly and collectively, 
the most important collective action having been the conference of 
provmcial Ministers charged with the admmistration of excise which 
was held in 1926 to discuss the co-ordmation of excise policy 
throughout India In the same year the Goveinment of India sug- 
gested to the provincial Governments certain measures which might 
contribute towards a solution of the problems that had been dis- 
cussed, and indicated in particular that an attempt should be made 
to asceitam the actual causes for the existence of what are known as 
‘‘ opium black spots ”, — ^that is to say, areas where the average con- 
sumption per head of the population is markedly higher than the 
average for British India as a whole. The Governments of Bengal, 
the Central Provmces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, and Ma^as 
accordingly all appointed Committees to enquire into conditions m 
certain specified areas, while that of the United Provinces asked 
its existmg licensmg boards to state their views upon the position 
withm certam municipal limits after such enquiry as they con- 
sidered necessary A proposal to organize some system of hauon 
between the various governmental authorities was abandoned as 
superfluous, but the Government of India, shortly aftei the con- 
clusion of the period under review, convened an important con- 
ference, which will come up foi discussion in the next issue of 
this Report, m order to collate and compare the information 
obtained before the difleient provincial Governments them- 
selves decided individually on the action they considered it neces- 
sary to take Except in Burma, Assam, Oiissa and Calcutta, the 
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-actual amokmg of opium which, woa recognmed by tho first Opium 
Confereuco at Geneva lu 1926 as being the real enl is not a 
general practice although it does indeed occur The policy of the 
Government of India is gradually to suppress the use of prepared 
-opium for this purpose altogether Total prohibition of amolang 
has as yet been enforced only m j^fwani but elsewhere the sole of 
prepared opium is forbidden and so is its manufacture except by 
an individual who prepares it for his own use from opium lawfully 
in his possession The Government of Burma has adopted very 
atrmgant measures for tho ultimate extinction of opium smoking 
In 1924 it issued rules prohibiting any person other than a regis- 
tered smoker from possessing prepared opium, and a register for 
opium smokers was opened for ox months from tho 9th of January, 
1924 No new names can be added to the register, and with the 
gradual disappearance of the persons who were registered on the 
8th of July 1924 opium smoking will cease to be permitted except 
in a few backward tracts The total number of registered smokers 
in Burma on 31st of December 1029 was 12 161 In Bihar and 
Orusa opium smoking is prohibited except by licensed smokers 
Under the respective Opium Smoking Acts of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces opium smoking in company bos been prohibited 
there and the provisions of the Punjab Opiom-Smoking Act ba>e 
been extended to Delhi, the North West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan Under the Punjab Opium-SmokiDg Act an assembly 
of three or more persons and under the United Provinces Opium 
Smoking Act an assembly of two or mote persons is designated an 
opium smoking usscmblv if the common object of tho persons com 
-poiiog it IS to smoke or prepare opium for smoking purponea and 
penalties are prescribed for beuig a member of it In Bengal, 
legislation is under considerotioo for making opium smoking bj 
persons otbor than registered smokers a penal offence In 1929 
the Government of the Central Provinces passed legislation prohibit 
ing opium smoking in company and designating on oswimblv of 
two or more persons an opium smoking assambly The Madras 
Government however postponed tho consideration of its Bill which 
aimed at prohibiting opium smoking altogether in the Presidenci 
pending tho passage of tho Dongorous Drugs Bill end the Govern 
ment of Bombav bos not vet taken action on lU proposal to prohibit 
the manufacture possession ond sale of prepared opium except 
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luuler a iK'cucii, but butli thcbC Goveiumonts have beou sent 
teuujulei6 on ilio subject 

Tile lijxuies slioainy: the decline m the consumption of opiimi 
^hioughout India duiiug the past decade oi two aie ^oly stiilcing 
Heiween 1910-11 and 1928-29 the tonsuiuption has fallen m Madias 
Horn 1,039 to 879 maunds; in Bombay fioiu 1/135 to G85, in Bengal 
liom 1,020 to 98S, in Buiiua tioin 1,111 to 031 , in Biliai and Oiissa 
fu'ia 882 to 029, in the United Pioiintcs iioni 1,515 to 502, in the 
Punjab fioiii 1,581 to 983, in the Contial PioMuces from 1,307 to 
jST; in Assam from 1,509 to 02G, in the Noith-AVost h'lontioi 
Pi u\ into iiom 09 to 50, and in Baluthistau liom 15 to 14 
maunds In 1910-11 the consumption foi the ivholo of Biitish 
India was 12,527 maunds, in 1928-29 it was 0,771 maunds At the 
same time the leienuo dciived fiom opium in the vuiioua Piovinces 
oi India, owing to the enliamed juuc at which tiie drug is soJd, has 
risen fiom Ils 1 03 cioies lu 1910-11 to Its 3 10 cioies in 1928-29. 

-In impoitant All-India measuie ahead)* refciied to, and 
huown as the Bangeious Dnigs Bill, wdiich is designed to 
ceiitiahse and vest in the Goveiiioi-Geneial in Council the 
coutiol over certain opciations lelatmg to dangoious chugs, and 
to luciease and lendei unifoim thioiighout Biitish India the 
penalties for oifeuces i elating to such opeiations, was intio- 
duced in 1928 and has now' been passed, it should pio\c of 
gieat assistance to the authoiities in giapplmg with the problems 
laised by drug-addiction Of late yeais the inci eased use of cocaine 
and allied diugs in the laigei cities of India has attracted a good 
^eal of public attention The authorities aie fully alive to the 
dangei and have developed, and uie continually impioving, detec- 
tive and pieventive measuies, and seizui’es of tins diug and aiiests 
ot those who tiaffic in it aie fiequent The tine coca plant is not 
giown in India, noi is cocaine manufactuxed, but neveitheless seveial 
Governments, as a piecautionaiy measuie, have passed acts prohibit- 
ing the cultivation of cocaiue-yieldiug plants These local acts 
will howevei he supeiseded by the Dangeious Dings Act, since it 
■contains piovisions to the same effect 

On the whole, the consumption of alcoholic liquois does not 
constitute a serious problem in India except in the large industria- 
lized towms The Muslim population is piactically unaffected by 
it, owing to the well-kaoivn leligious injunction against the use of 
.alcohol, which is foi the most part faithfully obeyed Among the 
INDIA o 
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congested labouring population of Bombay and Oalontta and in a 
few other places, the evil exists but undoubtedly India compares 
very favourably with, other countries in thiw matter There has 
nevertheless been a good deal of public diBOUsaion in recent years 
on the desirability of introducing compulsory prohibition Much 
of this discussion is unquestionably inapired by genuine reformist 
zeal at the same time it con also be made to serve regrettable 
political ends and has been nsed by nationalist agitators 
both during the Non Cooperation Movement after the "War 
fin d during the siTnilnr troubles which have occurred since the con- 
clusion of the period under review os a means whereby dr ink shop 
proprietors may be prevented, by picketting and boycott from 
carrying on their lawful trade in order that the revenues of the 
Government may be reduced The general trend of official policy 
for many years has been to reduce the consumption of alcoholic 
hquora to a mimmom but absolute prohibition, in the sense 
that there should be no consumption of liquor except for 
medical or ritual purposes would be quite impracticable m India,, 
not only for geographical reasons — whioh are obnous — but Eilso 
because of the exceptional factlify with which toddy * and 
similar inehnatiog decoctions can be manufactured in tho country 
itself The better plan appears to be to continue the present policr 
adopted by the Government of India and some prormoiol Qovein 
meats which aims at inoulcatiog temperance by providmg facili- 
ties for persons who require reasonable refreshment from olcoliohc 
dnnks but regulanxing the price in such a way os to discourage- 
their abuse The Government of India is not now pnmnnly con- 
cerned with the consumption of alcohoho liquors except those im- 
ported from abroad the duty on which forms a useful item in 
the Central Revenues From time to tune however tho subject 
of alcoholic dnuks comes up for discussion m the Legislative Vs* 
sembly or the Council of State and on these occasions the Oovern- 
ment of India has mode it abundantly clear that its policy m such 
ureal as are subject to its direct odministration is to promote tern 
perauco and moderation At different tunes the Governments of 
Bombay Madras and tho United Provinces have accepted prohibi- 
tion or abstinenco in general terms as the goal of their poho\ and m 
1])27 the Madras Legislative Council passed a resolution recommend- 
ing that the total prohibition of alcoholic drinks in the Presideuev 
within the next 20 rears >bould be the derlored object of iho 
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provincial Government’s policy A local option Bill was passed in 
Assam in 192G, and the Go^elnnleut o£ the Cential Provinces aims 
at rhe ultimate extinction of the consumption of country-made 
spirit There is, however, reason to believe that there aie limits 
beyond which the policy of checking the consumption of liquor bj'- 
raising the puce cannot safely go, without directly encouiaging the 
manufactuie of illicit liquor. Tlio Punjab Government have had 
to reduce the duty on countiy spunt, and the Bombay Government, 
in its revieiv of the Administration Beport of the Excise Depait- 
mentfor 1926-27, explained ceitain administrative difficulties which 
had arisen out of the policy of paitial piohibition, and stated that 
on account of financial considerations fuither piogiess in the dnec- 
tion of prohibition must necessarily be slow On the whole, theie- 
fore, the various governing authorities in this countiy may be said 
to have adopted all reasonable measures within their power to guaid 
against the spread of the drink habit, and to make it difficult and 
expensive to gratify 

Before we pass on to the other matters that fall withm the scope 
-of this Chapter, there is one other, — and extremely important, — 
medical problem which requires consideration, that is, the health 
and material welfare of India’s women and children The manner 
of life to which ancient tradition condemns the laigei part of the 
female population of this country, and in particular the medical 
and social problems which aie created by the institutions of 'puidah 
and child-man rage, have aroused widespread interest throughout 
the world, and as the years pass the urgent necessity of providing 
medical facilities more fitted to mitigate the consequences of these 
customs has obtained increasing recognition, both from official 
and private individuals and institutions Probably the first 
oiganmation on a large scale for putting modem medical assistance 
within the reach of Indian women was that established by the 
Gountess of Dufieiin, wife of the Viceroy, in the Eighties of last 
century, and since that time the wives of other Viceroys have 
extended and developed her work, imtil to-day there are no less 
than three important institutions piovidmg medical relief for the 
women of this country It should be explained however that these 
bodies are not entirely official, and moreover cannot strictly speak- 
ing be "classified either as Central oi provincial subjects The first 
■of them, generally known as the Countess of Dufferin’s Eund, or 
more properly as the “ National Association for Supplymg Medical 

o 2 
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Aid by Women to the Women of India * , hoa for ita object the 
training of TTomen Eta doctors hospital asaifetants nurses and mid- 
wives as well na the proviaion of dispensariea, words and hospitals 
Aa originally constituted the inatitutaou made an excellent start 
bnt it was soon realised that its income would be iniuffloient for 
the full attainment of its objects and in particular that the 
remuneration that it offered to women doctors waa inadequate As 
a result a special W^omen s ifedical Service was constituted m 
lUld os on adjunct to the mam organisation and the Government 
of India now anbaidixoa the Fimd to the extent of Ra 3 70 000 per 
annum 

Readers of the last issue of this Report will remember that 
during the year 1028 the development of the Women s Medical 
Service suffered a cheek Tho appeal for a larger subsidy from 
the Government of India m order that the number of fiwt-closs 
medical women in the Service might be increased woa rejected 
on the ground that medical relief in the Provinces is a tronsfoned 
subject and that the question whether Central revenues could pro- 
perly be expended on objects which would primarily benefit the 
Prosmees raised important constitubonal problems which were at 
the tune under investigation by the Statutory Commission In 
consequence the cadro of the Women s Medical Service, which had 
amounted to 44 m lOdT declined to 42 in 1028 and in January 
1029 to 41 The year 1929 continued as a whole to be overshadowed 
by tliu financial uncertainty but some relief was obtamed by the 
payment of grunts from the Governments of the Control Pro\ inces 
and Bihar and Onssa equal to half tho pay of the officers of the 
Women s Medical Service employed m those Provinces Moicovtr 
the Government of the United Provinces promised a grant for 1030 
though thoso of the Punjab Bengal Bombay and Madras ugum 
lefuiLd pleading financial stringency It waa hovrover possible to 
increase the Mdro of tho semeo temporarily, to 44 any permuntut 
increase hoaover remained impracticable smeo tho proMucial 
grants ore dujiendunt upon the annual vote of tho Lcgulativo 
Councils and are thus uncertain All but ono of the oxistiug atnff 
of olheers hold British modical qualifications and 21 of them hold 
Indiau qualificatioiik as well, 22 of tho oflicen are of ludian 
domicile Fifteen members of tho Service are working In area for 
which the Government of India is rLsponaible or m Indian btato 
8 of them Itiug on the teaching staff of tho Lad\ Rardlngt ifulical 
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College in New Delhi The Dnited Piovinces aie served by T 
officers, — of whom 2 are seconded by the provincial Government and 
paid by it, the Central Piovinces and Beiar, the Punjab, and the 
Piesidencies of Bengal and Bombay are seiwed by 3 each, and the 
Piesidency of Madias, and Bihai and Oiissa, by 2 Four or 
5 doctors form a leave reserve This staff is of course 
admittedly inadequate for the needs of the country, and 
were it not for the fact that additional women doctors are working 
m the Mission Hospitals scattered throughout India, the deficiency 
would he still more evident Apart from these fully qualified 
ladies, the provincial Governments themselves employ women 
doctors in “sub charge” under Civil Surgeons in dispen- 
saries for women in connection with Civil Hospitals, — some 
of whom are in charge of separate Purdah Institutions, but 
these doctors mostly hold qualifications only of the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon class, and are paid no more than between 
Ps 75 to Ps. 150 'per mensem, and although they undoubtedly 
relieve much distiess m minor ailments, they are not qualified to 
treat women afflicted with serious disease Such women, therefore, 
unless they are rich enough to travel to the nearest specialist, must 
call in a male doctor who may have insufficieut experience of 
women’s diseases, — or else lemam imtreated And even now-a- 
days, when the restrictions of the purdah system are rapidly 
loosening, there are few Indian women willing to summon a male 
doctor until the last moment Thus there is still crymg need 
for a stronger service of women specialists supplied with well 
equipped hospitals suitably placed throughout the country, parti- 
cularly m those areas wheie the women are socially backward and 
observe puidah strictly It is however encotu aging to note that the 
impiovement of communications, and in particular the extension of 
motor tiansport, is leading to a steady increase in the use of such 
facilities as already exist, mdeed it is astonishmg how many 
patients airive at the women’s hospitals by motoi omnibus from 
milages hitheito considered quite inaccessible except by means of 
bullock carts, whose rate of progress on the unmetalled lachcha 
roads averages often less than 2 miles an hour During the year 
two Indian women graduates weie sent to England for post-giaduate 
study, one letuined in October, having obtained the qualification 
MPCS, LPOB, and has been admitted to the "Women’s 
Medical Service, the other was due to retuin in May 1930 One 
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new member a gradnnte of the Lady Hardingo Medical Obllege, 
wa« admitted to the Service duxmg the year The ipecial 
research worker paid for by Lady Irwm s Eesearch Pund has been 
engaged thronghout the year m iiive«bgating the causes of still 
birth and neo-natal death at the Haffkme Institute in Bombay 
and at the Government Matemi^ Hospital in Madras useful 
statifltica for her report have also been obtained from many other 
hospitals and maternity homes throughont the country The report 
is to be pnbliahed dnnng the year 1030 Another woman specialist 
research worker has been engaged with an expert stafiE under the 
auspices of the Indian Research Fund Association m investigating 
the causes of maternal mortality especially in connection with the 
disease known os Antemig of pregnancy This report also is expect 
ed in 1030 An enquiry is also proceeding among the women of 
the Punjab into the causes of osieoznolooia a disease m which 
bones soften and bend to such an extent that delivery is ohstmoted 
and much suffering is entailed 

Mention has al^dy hee:\ made of the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College at New Delhi to which 8 officers of the Women s Medical 
Service ore attached as members of the teaching staff In October 
1029 the Governing Body of the College having previously 
approached the provincial OovenunenU and Indian States for ffnan 
cisd assistance without obtaining any appreciable response applied to 
the Government of India for the continuance of the annual grant 
of Rs 3 14 500 which had boon made to it from Central revenues 
In viow of the importance of the institution and the useful work 
it Lad performed m tramiog qooliffed moxlical women for work 
in female hospitols tho Government of India decided to continue 
the ^rant dunng 1030-31 hut as the odnunutrations which chiefly 
benefit by the work of the College are undoubtedly those of tbe 
Provinces and the Indian States the Government of India urged 
tUat tho Governing Bodj of the College should make every 
endeavour to obtain a largo amount of financial support from 
them At the some time a Committee which, as finolly consti 
tnltd consiitcd of Major Qcncrol J D Graham Public IleaUh 
( ommibstonor with the Government of Indie Mr B L. Nehru uf 
the Indian Vudit and Accounts Service the Rev J C Chattorjee 
MIN and tbe Ilououruhlo Baja Nnwab All Khan, was appointed 
to moke a comprehensive enquiry into the financial position of tho 
ln^tUullon and to advise whether any alteration is necessary in 
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the constitution of tlio Governing Body. As a pieliniinaiy ineasuie 
Mr ISTeliru is making a detailed enquny into the finances of the 
College Another noteworthy event in connection with the medical 
institutions m Delhi, which may be conveniently mentioned at this 
stage, was the foundation of the new combined hospital whicli 
ha^ loiig been needed The institution is to be named after H E. 
Lord Irwin, who laid the foundation stone in Januaiy 1930 Its 
size, howevei, will not be as gieat as at one time appeared likely, 
smee when the Standing Emance Committee appioved, onpiinciple, 
in the preceding Januaiy, the pioject of constiucting it, it at the 
same time asked foi fuither information m older to satisfy itself 
that the estimated cost of Ds. 70,00,000 wms not excessive, 
and aftei a careful and thorough re-examination, a fiesh scheme 
was prepared, which will ultimately cost Bs. 68,87,000, — ^though 
providing 260 beds instead of the 200 which would have resulted 
from the original scheme. At present, owing to the prevailing 
financial stringency, only a portion of the building is being pro- 
ceeded with, which 18 estimated to cost Bs 45,38,000, and oideis 
foi it were issued in October 1929. 

Of the three institutions foi providing medical aid to women 
to which we have referred, the second is the Victoiia Memoiial 
Scholarships Eund, which was founded by Lady Cuizon about 
thirty years ago The object of this organization is to provide 
means whereby the mdigenous dats, or midwives, m this country 
may be given at least some rudimentary trainmg m the principles, 
of modern maternity practice, which, m view of theu ignorance, 
uncleanly habits, and the degradmg and menial tasks which their 
clients are accustomed to require them to perform, is a matter 
if the utmost importance Progress in the mstruction of illiterate 
women in maternity work is however bound to proceed but slowly, 
and it IS thus difficult to make a report on the subject m any 
one year substantially different from what it was m the last In 
particular, the provision of adequate medical aid in rural India for 
women at the time of child-birth presents extraordmary difficulties. 
Tramed mid wives can hardly earn a living in the villages without 
some form of subsidy, moreover for obvious reasons they do not as 
a rule take kindly to village life, and even those who have been 
bom and brought up m the remoter paits of the coimtry tend to 
seek work in the towns, it is moreover frequently unsafe in the 
villages for them to live alone Thus, from the very nature of 
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Ihingfl improvement in the melJiodB of the dau in mral India w 
bound to be a very gradual and apparently disappointing process 
It IS nevertheless aignificant that the problems and needs of rural 
India have recently been obtaining so much attention and this 
in tune is bound to lead to good results The year 1629 was on 
important one in the history of the Victoria Memorial Scholarships 
Fund in that the Committee undertook for the first time since 
1917 a comprehensive survey of the results that have hitherto 
been achieved which brought some interesting facta and opinions 
to light which will be of considerable assistance to the headquarters 
staff The method adopted was to hold four “ regional ' confer 
euces on AH India Conference may bo fruitful on occasions, 
but m this case it was felt that the differences m detail in vanoua 
aiuas Mould make helpful discussion difficult despite the fact that 
the mam problems are doubtless the same The conferences were 
h<ld at Lahore Lucknow Ajmer and iSogpur and were attended 
hr a small number of delegates consisting of medical men and 
uomen and health workers who were selected becanso of their 
experience and knowledge of the work and certain conclusions of 
coosiderable interest were reached It was agreed that despite 
certain superficial appearances to the contrarj the progioss achieved 
fliuce 1917 when the lost general review of tho work was imder 
taken has actually been alow throughout the country os a whole 
although in some places espocialU the towns rapid and specta 
cular results have been achieved but these owing to tho publicity 
which they have obtained tend to give the imprcsaion that tho 
general advancement has been greater than is m fact tho case 
llmt on incroohing number of dait are under training is duo to the 
fmt that health visitors have imroasod m largo numbers since 1019 
and are themselves imparting o certain amount of instruction in 
fl nicnlary hygiene So for ns it goes this is satisfactory but 
tin. quality oven more than tho quantity of tho initniction has, 
(o be borne in mind If tho hoaltb visitor is of reObonablo cduca 
tjun and oxpcncuco she as a rule makes an excellent teacher, but 
in many places the visitors can uairclv be said to posse<4 tbeso 
t^uolitiei and in addition have not the pcreoDaht> to control the 
(/(III who aro mostly older women whoso acquaintance with mater 
iiU\ Mork covers a longtr period The need of continued supem 
mu of the work of tbo dms after they havo been given train 
ing wah htrissed b\ oven tbo moat succewful tcarhors at 
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all tha coniorenci's that woie hold iSomc of tlio losohilioiis passed 
showed \ci\ slvoiiH- foehntr on the sub|ect, as for iiistuiice tlni 
wliK’U slated that it wa^- usidoss and haimful to continue ilu- 
traiuin'j ot (hii. unles-, ulequalo pi<t\ision t<n supeivisiou moio 
made \ Ihe ihlhmlti ut louiso is paitly person. d and paitly one 
ot lin.uK (*, -.in<’t‘ on the one h.ind tiio luuuhoi ot competent mid- 
wivos or health \isitoi:. tuailuhlo loi eariMuo: on this woik is in- 
&Uj*h< lent, .ind on the othei, the ex[)ense iiuol\eil in supeivisiiip 
them is boioud tlie meiiis of most iminicipalitns and of pi.uticalK 
all lur.il .ire.os ‘riie iiuestion of sujieiMsion is bound up w lit 
tliar of ro'j^istr.ition, and on this siihjeet also lesolutious weie 
jiassod fn t!io pre\ious is^ue ot tins R(‘pon loloroiice was made 
to the f.ict that JJills foi the lO'^istiation ot numos, he.ilth visitois, 
md niului\es, weie to be mtioduced into the f.o^isl.itno Coum iK 
Ijotli of the ^fadras Piesideney and the Puniab Th.it foi M.adi is 
Ins actually parsed into law, but the Puii|ah Hill has not }et been 
intiofluced, it is of course to«) soon to s.i\ what the clfect of the 
legislation m MadiO' will be, but it is .in evpnimont wdiicli the 
whole of [ndi.i ■will w.itch with intoiest Ante-natal w'oiJc, or the 
laie of the expectant motlier, has onl}’- been undei taken since 1917. 
^fost of the workcis in the field agieo that it is theoietically sound, 
but it w.is oMdent from the discussions .it the conferences that there 
13 not much evidence of enthusiasm foi it The aiguments foi 
undeitaking ante-natal w'oik foi the diiect benefit of tlie patients, 
alone are poweifiil enough, but w'hen one adds to this the mdiiect 
advantages to be gamed by combining tbis wmik with the tiaming 
of dan, the apatliy is haid to uudeistand It is to be hoped that 
enthusiasm will giadually de\elop as the practical value of activi- 
ties on these hues comes to be moie geneially undei stood But 
perhaps the most impoitant conclusion ai lived at separately by 
all the legional conferences was that it is absolutely necessaiy to 
continue tiaming the indigenous dais, since there is no piospect 
of supplanting them by other tiained midwives for years to come. 
This IS especially inteiesting in view" of the fact that m 1917 some- 
authoiities weie in favoiu of abandoning the training of these 
women altogethei and concentiating on the instruction of anothei 
type Duiing the twelve yeais that have intervened, however, the 
pioeress made towards dispensing with the dats was negligible, 
and it IS clear that mstead of attempting to do -without them, 
the pioper course is to increase the numbers under trainmg, to pei- 
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feet tlie traumifr lUelf and to try to provide some form of snpervi- 
Bion Tslierebv their standards of work may he maintained at tho 
level to which they have been raised In this connection it ii 
interesting to note that Dr Mnthulakhshmi Eeddy moved a resoln 
tion in the Madras Legialattvo Council dnnng the period under 
review to the effect that the training of indigenous dan should ho 
undertaken m the Dislncta of the Presidency Since Madras had 
previoualv claimed that it would be m a position to replace the 
dan hy trained midwives withm a measurable time this indicates 
that the claim was only valid m respect of the towns, and that 
the rural areas of Madras like the rest of India are still almost 
entirely dependent on the dan for obstetrical aid Naturally the 
progress which con be achieved in the attainment of higher 
standards of work by the dan must depend to a large extent on 
tho amount of encouragement they receive from the public and 
although some classes ore beginning to appreciate modem methods 
in nudivifery and to employ only those who have adopted them, 
the 'O operation obtained from others is anvthing but satisfactory, 
and the dait complain bitterly not merely of low rates of pay 
but of the grudging of neceosities like soap hot water, and clean 
linen Such improvement os there is in the attitude of the public 
is of course most marked among the upper and middle classes m 
tbo towns On the whole it would seem that the demand for daxs 
trained id modoru methods is not m odvance of the supply 

The last of the three institutions under consideration is tho 
Ladv Chelmsford League \ large proportion of the income of 
the Ix'Qgue is spent in aiding the Health Schools which now train 
health visitors in all tho major Provinces and as trained workers 
are an absolute necessity in public health work the services which 
the League performs are thus of very groat value — even more 
perhaps for their future educational potentialities than for their 
immediate practical results Mention was made in the previous 
i^ue of this Deport of the fact that a now Health School had been 
establidicMl m Lucknow in 1928 and a satisfactory event during 
the ^ea^ under review was tbo re-opening of the Health School 
in Madras which is sure to lead to an uuprovemont la the quality 
of tho work throughout the whole Presidency In consequence there 
are now seven Health Schools m operation in India two of which 
are entirely fupjwrtcd nnd managed bv prorinclal Governments 
while a third is a Government institution in all bat name The 
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Bengal Health. School m Calcutta, however, is still run without 
any support from the local Government All the Schools are 
continuing to do good woih, but complaint is still made of the fact 
that the number of candidates of the most suitable type that come 
forward for tiaining is inadequate In last year’s Report it was 
mentioned that facilities foi training qualified medical women in 
health work specially organized for the benefit of women and 
children were absent in India, — a fact which was regrettable smce 
more and moie medical women are required for impoitant posts 
concerned with the organization of maternal and child welfare in 
the Provinces and laiger towns But it is satisfactory to be able 
to lecoid that the establishment of the new Public Health Institute 
m Calcutta, — ^which has already been referred to, — is likely to 
remedy this deficiency, since among the other depaitments of the 
Institute will be one specially devoted to maternal and child 
welfare, which should provide the means of giving a first-class 
training to medical men and women in this important branch of 
public health Another gratifying event of the year was a 
Resolution passed at the Lucknow Confeience which may lead to 
the piovision of framing facilities for sub-assistant surgeons in 
health work in the United Provinces It was felt that framed 
medical women of this grade were urgently required, and the State 
Medical Paculty of the Provmce has appointed a committee to 
mvestigate the matter The presence m the country of the 

members of the Royal Commission on Labour durmg the winter 
of 1929-30 gave the Central Office of the National Association for 
supplymg Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India, — to- 
which, as we have seen, the Lady Chelmsfoid League is affiliated, — 
an opportunity of placing on record its opinions m connection with 
the medical needs of female mdustrial workers One of the staff 
gave evidence before the Commission, and in the memorandum which 
the Office also prepared, attention was urgently drawn to the high 
rate of infant mortality in mdustrial areas; it was pomted out 
that mvestigation mto the causes of this moHality was particularly 
desirable, and had mdeed been asked for by medical women on 
several previous occasions The need for the services of medical 
women health visitors and midwives m mdustrial areas was also 
pomted out, and methods were suggested whereby this object might 
be achieved It is to be hoped that as a result of the activities 
of the Commission a greater demand foi tiamed health workers 
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•vnll orue from employer* of all kind* ** Baby Week " contmuef 
fo be a feature of public health, propaganda and the actintie* in 
connection ^th it haye had on excellent effect in trtimulating public 
interest in health problems The * Irwin Cup ' given by Rajah 
Raghunondan Praahad Singh L A for competition durin g 
Baby Week waa won thiB year by Rewan m the Gurgaou 
District of the Punjab The runner up wo* Modonapolle in 
the Madras Presidency Much of the most yaluable work of the 
l*ady Cheluiaford Iisaguo is dithcult to report upon It* position 
a> an All India organixation places it in touch with child welfare 
work and worker* all over the country, and it la able to render 
NTiluable service by guiding the movesnent as a whole advising its 
piomotera and in fact performing m some way* the functions of 
a Government Department by undertaking work for which provi 
8ion IS not made in the office of the Public Health Commissioner 
mth the Government of India 

Apart fiom these three organizations which are to some extent 
under the control of the Government of India there is another 
liudy nliicli render* such conspicuous services to the welfare of the 
women and children of India and to public health propaganda m 
general that to omit mention of it would scaicoly bo fitting 
dcspito the fact that it is a purely voluntary and indopondent insti 
tution This IS the Indian Red Cioss Society which ivaa consti 
tuled in 1020 and withm the brief space of ten year* ho* achieved 
lulmirablo results An important event in the life of the Society 
tl c onsequences of which will come within the scope of the next 
is*uo of this Report vrns the uppointmcnt in tho latter part of 
10 h) of a cominitteo to oon>idei tlie possibility of effecting an 
om'ilgamation with the I.jdv Clieliusford League Tho longue ns 
v-o h'i\p hi'en dt\otc5 itself olmost exclusively to iiutemit) and 
< 1 lid nelfuu and work for similor or indeed identical objects 
Mintinucs to Ik tho mot promiucnt acli\it\ of mnu\ of tlic 
branrhes of the Red Cros'i Its Qcluovement* in this field aio 
tndceil on a lorv largo scale ond it is cstiriuited that as much ns 
Its 1 SI wore hpeut on it during 1029 Vlmost every 
branch is doing something to improve the health of molhors 
and babies and tho actiMtus reported include organization of 
Child W'^lfare Centres both civil and mihturv, training of datj 
granting of scholar»hip4 for lio pitol training in midwifery, train 
lug of health visitor* organization of a nursery school, education 
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•of motlieis in motliei craft and sewing, and tlie organization ol 
“ Baby "Weeks ” Tbe total mimbei of Obild Welfaie Centres 
undei Bed Cioss auspices is appioximately 200, and some idea 
of tlie luiiubei of niotbeis and babies cared foi may be gathered 
fiom the fact that in Madras tbe attendances reached about 
1,000,000 and in the Central Provinces and Berar they were ovei 
t300,000. And apait fiom activities directly intended to improve 
the lot of India’s women and childieii, the Society peifoims very 
useful woik in the cauae of public health in general by means 
of piopaganda and publicity, as for instance thiough the issue 
of large quantities ot pamphlets, posters, and magic lantern slides 
fiom the central depoi Duiing the year the Society’s existing 
range of piopaganda literature was increased by the publication 
of five new pamphlets, and the total number of pamphlets that were 
issued for use in India, — in as many as 12 languages, — amounted 
to 38,928 Another conspicuous feature of the Society’s work 
during 1929 wns the help it lendeied to the destitute and afflicted 
after the disastrous flood in the Punjab caused by the bursting 
of the Shyok Dam, — ivhich has been described in Chapter I The 
Punjab Piovmcial Branch of the Indian Bed Cioss immediately 
organized a relief fund and sent help to the striken areas The 
fund ultimately leached the magnificent total of Bs 3,27,692, of 
w'hich Bs 1,75,000 wns contributed by the Indian Peoples’ Pamine 
Trust Puud and the lest by the public This remaikable achieve- 
ment was largely due to the widespread organization of the Bed 
Cross throughout the Province, almost every centre and even large 
nuinbeiB of village schools contiibutmg their quota The pro- 
ceeds of the lelief fund were distributed through the District 
Branches of the Society in the form of food, seed giain, clothing, 
iodder for cattle, quinme, milk and medicmes, hired tents foi the 
homeless, and cash giants for the i econsti uction of houses Twn 
useful organizations which work in close co-operation with the 
Indian Bed Cioss Society aie the Indian Council of the St John 
Ambulance Association, and the “ St John Ambulance Brigade 
‘Overseas within the Empire of India ” The former is a teach- 
ing body, whose main object is to organize courses of instruc- 
tion for men and women in first aid, home nursing, hygiene and 
sanitation, while the latter is a imifoimed, disciplined body of 
ambulance workers who place their services at the disposal of the 
j)ublic in any emergency and perform public duty in places where 
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accidents are liable to occur Under the anepicea of the St John 
Ambulance Association 1 660 courses were held during 1929 m 
the subjects mentioned and 24 773 persons roceiyed instmotion 
The classes were organised among railwaymen miners soldiers 
the police in all types of educational institntions and in prisons 
The work of the St John Ambulance Brigade in Indm is organized 
regionally in four ‘ districts * whose headquarters are at Lahore 
Calcutta Bombay and Madras Foch of these Distnots is com 
posed of a number of Ambulance and Nursing Divisions and the 
total strength of the Brigade m India now consists of 1 941 
ambulance and 206 nursing members Among the ambulance divi 
■ions are railway divisions college divisions and labohr divisions 
in mills and the nursmg divisions enrol both European and Indian 
members A large number of ocoident cases were treated in 1929 
and the Bombav divisions rendered conspicuous service during the 
disturbances in February and May 

Among the vanous activities for improving the material well 
being of ^e people of India the movement for ‘ Physical Educa 
tioQ had recently come to attract a remarkable degree of public 
interest and there is on increasing demand for compulsonr physi 
col training m educational institutions of every kind In some of 
the primary and secondary schools the work is already emerging 
from the stage of indiscnminate physical jerks for all regard 
less of age sez or condition to that in which some degree o£ 
scientific attention is given to the bodily mental and social 
conditions of the individual child In the Univorsities physical 
training u still largely voluntary but in (hose of Calcutta, 
Allahabad Lucknow and the Punjab and in some of the Colleges 
afiihated to Madras and Bombay Universities the subject bos 
‘ ppun to be recognized and directed by the University authorities 
The movement moreover extends far beyond the scope of purely 
educational institutions which affect only the school going popula 
tioQ the Public Playground Movement * for instance which 
has boon initiated in several of the larger cities has already 
assumed a potitiou of considerable importance and m Calcutta, 
iladios and Boniboy the Municipalities have reserved open space* 
to which hundreds of young people resort daily for physical cul- 
ture ond arc provided bv the organiicrs of the movement with 
trained leaders and ipcciol opparatus Vnotbor striking and signi- 
ficant devtlopuient is the rapid increase throughout th# wbolw 
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coimtiy in tlie nuinbei of spoits clubs, and in tbe quantity of 
spectatois that aie attracted by tbe competitions oiganized by tbe 
club members i!so general movement for physical cultuie can 
bope to develop s.itisfactojily unless it is under capable leadership, 
and it is gratifying to note that tins, even at such an early stage, 
is not lacking Probably tbe most successful and important insti- 
tution for naming leadeis in physical cultuie is tbe bTational 
Y iC 0 A School of Physical Education in j\fadias, whose 
students aie reciuited from all puits of India Its courses of 
instiuction haAe obtained definite lecognition not only from Madras, 
but also from Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Burma, and several 
of the Indian States, and students aie officially deputed to it 
from most of these places; and graduates from the school are m 
great demand from the numerous educational mstitutions, muni- 
cipal playgiounds and welfare oiganizations that require directors 
in physical training 

The movement for physical training has of course an important 
bearing on the vaiious militaiy problems with which India is 
confionted, and which have been discussed m Chapter II In 
its lepoit, the Indian Sandhurst Committee dwelt at some length 
on the existmg defects of the system of education in India from 
the military point of view, and on the disadvantages to which 
Indian boys who desired to take up a military career were conse- 
quently exposed in comparison with youths of Western countries 
A resolution on the subject was put forward m the Legislative 
Assembly, towards the end of the period covered by our previous 
Report, in the following terms — 

” This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that steps should be taken as early as possible 
to provide for compulsory physical training, military 
drill and iifle practice for Indian boys attending schools 
and colleges between the ages of 16 and 20 years ” 

The resolution was debated both on the 30th of January and 
the IBth of Eebruary 1929, and on the latter date the following 
amendment of the ongmal resolution, moved by a non-official 
member, was adopted by the Assembly with the concurrence of the 
■Government representatives — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that with a view to remove the defects in the 
character training of Indian youths as emphasised by 
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the Skeen Comnutte® steps should be token as early as 
possible to provide compulsory physical training games- 
and drill for Indian hoys attending schools and colleges 
between the ages of 12 and 20 and to provide and 
encourage the use of miniature rifle ranges 
In accepting the amendment the spokesman for the Govern- 
ment of India defined the ofiBicial policy in the matter thus — For 
the Provinces it is not competent to ua to accept either the original 
lesolution or the amendment but we do agree to forward the 
amendment together with copies of the debate to local Govern 
menta to ask them if on considering the suggestion, thev come to 
the conclusion that it is something which they can accept to 
introduce the principle and further to submit to us reports from 
time to time to show what action thev are tokiiig "We 

accept the pnnoiple of compulsory physical training, we accept the 
principle of compulsorv dnU wo accept the principle of compulsory 
games As our resources permit and as schemes ore worked out 
and as far os our finances go we hope to he able to introduce them- 
in the schools in the areas for which we are responsible A»- 
regards the miniature rifle ranges ogam our attitude is that in con 
saltation with the heads of minor Administrations we shall do what 
wo can — ogam as I have said subject to onr financial resources — 
to give effect to this proposal As a result of the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly tho Government of Indio has addroaseil 
local Governments and administrations on the feasibility of 
making provision for compulsory physical training gamca ancL 
dnll for Indian boys between tho ages of 12 and 20 jenrs who ore 
attending recognised educational institutions and tho possibility 
uf providing and encouraging tho uso of miniature rifle ranges is 
also being examined 

IJeforo we proceed to consider the various educational institu- 
tionn with which tho Government of India is directlv conciined 
there is one other voluntarv oducalional activity which has n 
unicd aufiicient prominence within recent years to rc<|uIro mention 
This IS tho movement organiietl hv the Vll India "Women s Con 
ft renco for otlucational and social reform The fir t of thc'O t on 
ftrcnccs yros held in 1920 anil since tliat date t!u >r juninnters 
h irn built up a large rusponsible and well co-onhnatij organira 
turn for oxpre sing tho opinion of the women of India on the more 
iniporionl mailer* affecting their welfare M tho outst-t tho Con- 
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feieiiccs -ueie cle\oto(J to educational questions only, but the scop( 
of their actiMties lapidly widened, and the organization is no's! 
subdivided into an Educational and a Social Section, each with ih 
own Secietaiy vho voiles in co-opeiation with the general Organiz 
mg Scciotaiy The Educational Section concerns itself niainlj 
vith piimaiy education, and has lendeied assistance both to the 
Go\einnieiit of India and to the piovincial Goveinineuts on this 
subject, — the co-opeiation of the members of the Standing Coin- 
niitteo of the Conteience with the Committee appointed by the 
Go^elnmeut of India to investigate the state of primary education 
in the centrally* administeied areas, having been notevoithy din- 
ing the year undei review But the Confeiencc has also been 
striving for the spread of education of all lands; school-visiting 
committees have been formed in many of the “ constituencies,” 
and continuous representations foi impiovement of .educational 
facilities are being made to piovincial Governments and local 
bodies, which — as will be realized fiom reference to the annual 
lepoits of the Conferences, — have yielded important practical 
results The Social Section of the Conference has concerned itself 
primarily with the issues ansmg out of the Saida Act and the Age 
of Consent Bill , indeed the members of the Conference themselves 
claim a large share of the credit for the intioduction of the Sarda 
Act, since one of the featuies of the first meetmg of the Conference 
at Poona in 1926 was the passage of a resolution demandmg the 
introduction of legislation to fix the minimum age of marriage 
The Social Section is also doing extremely impoitant work by 
focussing public attention on such problems as the evils that result 
from the institution of furdah, the circumstances of female mdus- 
tiial employees, the defects of the laws of inheritance, the pos- 
sibility of intioducmg legislation for divorce, the reform of prisons, 
and the necessity for reducing both commercial and religious 
prostitution Unquestionably the activities of the Conferences aie 
of great public importance, since it is only as a result of the 
cieation of a more enlightened public opinion that the numerous 
defects, — according to modern “ Western ” standards, — in the 
structure of Indian society can be removed, or that legislation 
against them can become effective, and voluntary organizations of 
the type of the AU-India Women’s Conferences are in a position 
to foster an improvement in the public attitude in these matters 
in many ways m which the Government itself is not^ 
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TV© laxist now descnb© eucli noteworthy evantfl as occurred dur 
■tho year la connectaon with th© educational institutions for 
oh th© Govemment of Xndia is responsfbl©, — and which were 
meroted in the first paragraph of this Chapter Certain occur 
cea in connection with the finances of th© Aligarh ifuslim ITni- 
aty were perhaps th© moat important Until 1925-26 the grant 
1© to th© UniYersity by th© Qovemment of India amounted to Da 
th annually In 1926, however, th© Uhirersity anthonties made 
resentations for additional snbrentions and eanohon was ol> 
Led for increasing the recurring grant to Ea laths in 192C-27 
1927-23 -—on the understanding that the extent of the grant to 
made in 1928-29 and subsequently, would be reconsidepod in 
7 28 In addition a special non rooumng grant of Es 6 
made, to be payable m two instalments —one of E» 2 laths 
1026-27 and the other of Ee 3 laths in 1927 28 "When the 
rtion of the sixe of the recurring grant came up for coniideLra 
. in 1927 28 however it was found that no deouion could be 


shod owing to lack of adequate information, but the grant of 
latha which had originally been sonctioned for 1926-27 ond 
7 28 was nevertheless provisionaliy continued during the two 
sequent veora In 1929-30 the tTniversity authorities submitted 
the Government of India a scheme designed to satisfy the 
it urgent needs of the institution They estimated that the 
lUonal cost of this scheme would be Es 36 78 600 non reoumng 
t on annual sum of Es 2 76 000 and mad© application to 
Qovemment for a capital grant of Es 16 lakhs together with 


srmonent recurring annual grant of Bs 3 laths They nUo sub- 
ted a statement showing the steps that hod been taken or were 
!er contemplation for introducing reforms on the linos sug 
ted by the committee which the Chancellor of the Univorsity 
n the Begum of Bhopal, had appointed to enquire into lU 
■ting The Govenunent felt satisfied that the Uni\or8ity 
honties were mating serious and earnest efforts to romedj the 
acts that hod been revealed by the Committee's mveitigations 
I also that additional funds really wore needed to meot the cost 
reconstruction They therefore sanctioned —subject to the vote 
the Legislative Assembly ond the introduction of safeguanli to 
nra the institution's efficient financiol ond general odminulru 
n,— a special supplementorv grant of Bs 41 000 in 10^^ ““ 
litional recurring grant of Es 2 lakhs a ^car lu imSl and 
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subsequent years so as to laise tbe recurring giant to Es 3 lakbs- 
a year permanently, and a non-recuriing grant of Es 15 lakbs 
spread over tbiee years, — amounting to Es 3 lakbs in 1930-31, 
and Es 6 lakbs in eacb of tbe years 1931-32 and 1932-33 In 
addition to tbe inci eased grants from tbe Government of India, 
tbe IJniveisity was also foitunate in obtaining financial assistance 
on a geneious scale from H E H tbe Hizam of Hyderabad, wbo- 
not only inci eased tbe recurring annual grant from bis State from 
Es 36,000 to Es 60,000, but also gave a capital donation of Es 10 
lakbs 

Largely owing to tbe improvement in its financial ciicum- 
stances, tbe University made rapid progress during tbe year under 
review As a result of tbe recommendations made in tbe report 
of tbe special Committee appointed to scrutinise tbe qualifications 
of tbe members of tbe staff, substantial changes were effected in 
tbe teacbing personnel Tbe Departments of Islamic Studies and 
Mathematics were strengthened by tbe appointments of Di E 
Kienkow, an Orientalist of established reputation, and Di A 
Weil, respectively, and tbe Department of Persian was also im- 
proved by tbe return from leave of Dr Hadi Hasan Appointment 
of Professors m tbe Departments of Physics, Chemistry and Eng- 
lish will be made at tbe commencement of tbe new session, and 
new lectuiesbips have been created in tbe Departments of Bbstoiy,. 
Philosophy and Education All tbe admissions to tbe University 
were made by tbe Admission Committee, which began its work on 
tbe 25tb of September and finished it on tbe 30tb, after which date 
no admissions were made Tbe proportion of day-scholars was 
reduced to 32 per cent , and still further reductions will have to be 
made next year Tbe number of admissions was 461, and includmg^ 
post-graduates tbe total number of students in tbe University dui- 
ing 1929-30 was 922. Tbe workmg and results of tbe vaiious- 
University examinations durmg tbe year were satisfactory Pio- 
motion examinations foi tbe Junior M A , BA, M Sc and B Sc 
classes have been introduced, and endeavours are being made 
to organize a proper tutoiial system Tbe M A and B A.- 
Honours classes are already receiving regulai tutorial instruction, 
and although, owing to inadequacy of staff, some Departments aie 
not yet m a position to make such provision for tbe B A Pass- 
students, it IS hoped that this defect will soon be remedied 
These developments should tend to improve tbe general mtellectual 
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level of the students considerably and to create a satisfactory 
academic atmosphere The tTmveraity Union continued to 
be the chief focus of the intellectual activities of the student com 
munity and a useful training ground for publio life Besides hold 
mg a number of successful meetings it organised in January on 
All India Debate ■which draw competitors from distant parts 
of the country The Literary Societies of the University have given 
ample proof of animation The distinguished scholars who read 
papers under their auspices mcluded Professor Monson of Arm 
strong College Uiuversity of Durham the Eev Father Herns, 
8 J and Dr Sir Huhammad Iqbal — whose profound and stimu 
latmg lectures on the Philosophy of Islam were on academic event 
of great importance The reorganuution of reaidential life 
m the University was senoosly token m hand during the vear, 
and a scheme has been drawn up which will make each Hall a self 
contomed unit and bring the senior members of the staff into closer 
personal touch with the students Vonons members of the staff 
have been devotmg themselves to researches m their respective 
subjects Professor Mohammed Habib bad in the press on English 
translation of Anur Khusrau a Khmainul Futuh and nos 
shortly to brmg out a fresh translation of Fnrishto s GvUhun i 
Ibrchimx Dr Zoforul Hosnn was engaged in the preparation of n 
work on -the Philosophy of Kant * and a book of his entitle! 

Monumut Sptnozas was m the press m Germany Dr Hatli 
Hasan edited the Diwon of Falaki and his monograph on 
Falaki t Shirmam Btt Life Times and Works had already 
been published by the Royal Asiatic Socie^ in Lohdoa Maulvi 
Abdul Ans ilemon continued his labours m tho Held of Oriental 
research Tho membership of the Ljtton Library ^vas mnde 
compulsory for all the students of the University the total number 
of volumes in the general section was nearly 20 000 oud there were 
7 423 printed volumes and 621 mon'uscrzpts in the Oriental section 
The Subhonulloh Library which is the generous j,ift of 3(aulvi 
Subha nullah Tvben Saheb Gorakpur, contains more than 4 OOtl 
Oriental books includmg a consideiablo proportion of rule uml 
•valuable manuscripts during the year Rs 12 OUO were spent on tho 
purchase of books and periodicals novertbeleu this Lxpendituu 
has been found madequate and the Library does not at present sati f\ 
tho needs even of the students The Univexsitj Training Corps 
bos proved distinctly popular and although during 1220-30 C 
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Company, of wliicli the Aligarh, unit foims a pait, could not main- 
tain the hist position it had seemed in the previous yeai, it suc- 
ceeded in winning a numbei of trophies If the Aligaih unit can 
be raised to the status of a full company it should do even better, 
since it would than be homogeneous and self-contained Duiing 
the yeai the Building Depaitment in the IJniveisity was 
paiticulaily active A new building foi the Tiammg College was 
completed and a numbei of staif quaiteis were undei constme- 
tion The lemaining portion of the “ Kaclicha Banacks ’’ was 
demolished and the Ghemistiy Laboiatoiy extended Ariange- 
ments weie also being made to elect a new bmlding between 
the Mumtaz and hlacDonnel Hostels, which will make the Moh- 
sinul Mulk Hall a compact umt The Tibbiya College undei - 
went consideiable impiovements during the peiiod, the laboiatoiy 
having been piovided with X-ray equipment and a collection of 
pathological specimens, which will enable the students to leceive 
training in the latest methods of diagnosmg diseases The Anato- 
mical Museum was supplied with a laige collection of models 
fiom Euiope coveimg.all the systems of human anatomy, and the 
Department of Physiology was piopeily equipped The Hon’ble 
Justice Di Sii Shah Mohammad Sulaiman acted as temporaiy 
Yice-Ghancelloi of the University until the 20th of October, 
when he was lelieved by Xawab Masood Jimg (Dr Syed Boss 
Masood), the peimanent Vice-Ohancelloi Mi E A Horne, M A., 
I E S , was appomted Pro-Yice-Chancellor on the 7th of July, 
1929, and took chaige fiom Mi M M Shanf on the 12th of 
September 

In last yeai’s Beport paiticulais were given of the financial 
difficulties in which the Benares Hindu TJniversity had been in- 
volved, which weie not dissimilai to those espeiienced by Aligarh, 
and which, also, were to a large extent solved by an augmentation 
in the sums leceived oi receivable fiom the Government of India, — 
which amounted durmg the period under review to a recurring 
giant of Bs 3 lakhs annually 'plus a non-recuiiing grant of Bs 15 
lakhs spread over the years 1929-30, 1930-31 and 1931-32 During 
the year the progress of the Hniveisity was satisfactory The total 
number of students on the rolls was 2,533 Some changes were made 
in the courses of study, Agiicultuial Botany having been introduced 
as an independent subject foi the M Sc Examination, and a Ceiti- 
ficate Examination in French and Geiman having been instituted 
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Alterafaonfl were also effected in conneotion with the degree m 
Teaching and m the facultiea of Onental Learning and Theology 
the Hystem of eianunation in porta {Khandat) having been intro- 
duced llahamahopadhyoya Dr Ganga JJ'ath Jha, A D Litt , 
endowed a pnre during the year called the Hamotaihi Pnre to be 
awarded to the student who atanda first in Hinamia, and Pandit 
Mahabir Prasad Dvivedi, the veteran Hindi journalist endowed 
three soholarshipa for poor and deserving students A donation of 
Hs 7 600 was also received from Seth Baboouandon Xudar Attar 
wala for the encouragement of the study of Hindi language and 
literature and Seth Rameshwar Dos Birla provided the Umversity 
with Rs 26 000 for the creation of scholarships for women students 
in addition to those which had already been endowed by Seth 
Ghonoahyam Das Birla Some years ago Seth Mnlraj Khntau of 
Bombay and hia two nephews Seths Tricunidoa and Gordhondoa 
gave Ra 2\ lakhs for founding a Women s College m the Tim 
vamty, but there was some delay in giving effect to their wishes 
which however had the advantage of bringing an addition of 
Be 34 000 to tbe endowment by way of interest The terms of 
the gift were that Rs 60 000 (plus the sum that accrued os 
interest) should be spent on buBduig the olass-’roomB, hostel, and 
so forth and the balance of Hs 2 lakbs should be kept intact 
as an endowment and that the tuition m tbe college must be 
entirely free and the students must not be charged any rent for 
the rooms in the hostel occupied by them The buildings which 
have now been constructed however cost more than Rs 1 lakh 


From the interest on the remainder — amounting to about 
Rs 12 000 a year, — the expenses of the College and its hostel ore 
met Some twen^ acres of land within the TJniTorsity ore en 
closed to form the compound of the 'Woinen's College Two other 
important gifts to the University require mention One was the 
jam of Bi 60 000 recoiTed from Seth Jugal Kuhoro Dulo for 
the collection of booke m different langnngej on the Bhagvad 
Gita and for tho promotion of its study It is proved to haro 
a eeparato soction in the Library called tho Gita Bhavan where 
translations and treatises rolatmg to tho Gita will bo collected 
and a committee caUed the Oita Samlti was formed to draw up 
schemes to fulSl tho object of the donor The other 

Tromilr P Ohowdhury. Bamster-at Law of CUculta of hi. valu 

IXcollectiou. of French boohs totaUmg 1 312 rolnme. to the 
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University Libiary The collection is especially rich, in bistorical 
works of consideiaLle raiity, and helles lettres, fiction and memoirs 
nre also well represented Tiie year was also remarkable for con- 
siderable improvement in tbe Univeisity buildings Tbe construc- 
tion of tbe dissection ball for tbe College of Ayuiweda was com- 
pleted, and tbe Gymnasium to be called tbe Sbivaji Vyayamasbala 
was nearing completion at tbe end of tbe period under review 
Tbe Library and Agricultural College buildings were under 
eonstruction and it was expected tbat tbey would be ready by 
December 1930 Of tbe lesearcb work accomplisbed, tbe most 
important item was piobably tbe tbesis presented by Mr Bbikbam 
Lai Atreya, M A , Assistant Piofessor of Pbilosopby, entitled 
The Philoso'phy of Yogavasistha ”, for tbe degree of Doctor of 
Literature, upon wbicb tbe examiners made a very favourable 
report Considerable progress was made during tbe year in tbe 
publication of text-books on Hmdi of tbe Intermediate and Uni- 
versity Standard, in accordance witb tbe terms of tbe grant of 
Es 50,000 made two years ago by Setb Gbanasbyam Das Birla. 
Tbe University Council appointed a Board of Editors and Authors, 
and entrusted to them tlie preparation of suitable text-books 
of tbe Intermediate standard Books on civics, history, logic, 
economics, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, and mathema- 
tics were in tbe press, and some of them were to be published in 
July 1930 Tbe Board proposed to take up later tbe preparation 
of text-books of tbe University standard 

Tbe report of tbe Delhi University Enquiry Committee, 
appomted by tbe Government of India m 1927, which outlined a 
scheme for tbe University’s future development, and which was 
discussed in tbe previous issue of this Eeport, was still under con- 
sideiation by tbe Government during tbe year There are, tbere- 
foie, few matters of impoitance to discuss in respect of tbe period 
under review Applications were put forward by two of tbe recog- 
nized Intermediate Colleges during tbe year to have tbeir status 
raised to tbat of Degree Colleges Tbe authorities of tbe Anglo- 
Arabic Intermediate College were of opinion tbat there was a 
demand for a Degree College for tbe Muhammadan community 
of Delhi, and that tbe opening of degree classes would 
help tbe development of tbe College, and stimulate bigbei 
education among tbe Muhammadans of Delhi and the suiiound- 
ing districts Tbe University accoidingly peimitted tbe 
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€olIego with the approval of the Governor-General in Count.il 
to open B A closMa in October 1929 and to tench certain 
Bpeoifled anbjecta up to the B A gtandard The Coimneroial 
Intermediate College likewise proposed to open degree classes and 
teach certain commercial subjeota for which hitherto there has been 
no provision in the XJniversafy The proposal was accepted by the 
University but had not, at the tune of writmg received the assent 
of the Governor-General in Council In addition a demand for 
a Degree College for women waa being raised There has been □ 
steady increase in the number of women students m the Universitr 
in recent years and during 1928-29 more than 10 students were 
studying in post intermediate classes As there is at present only 
on Intermediate College for women — the Indraprastha Girls In 
termediate College — these post intermediate students had to under- 
take their studies in men s Colleges In any case the authorities of 
the Intermediate College which is situated m a crowded port of the 
city have been for some tune considering the posabHiiy of moTing 
it to a more suitable site and the Government of India has recentlv 
agreed to give them the hrst refusal of Alipur House m the Cinl 
Lines as soon as it is vacated and have granted thorn a sum of 
Bs 60 000 to help them to meet the cost which will amount to 
Bs 1 26 000 This should give the institution a better chance of 
raising itself m time to the status of a recognised Degree College 
for women One other noteworthv event of the voor was the 
institution of B A Honour* Courses m oil subjects under the 
control of the Faculty of Art* a feature of these conrses is the 
introduction of a qualifying lest m the \eruaculnr ns well Ok in 
English Vernacular tests have also been established for mo t of 
the other courses under the Faculty 

In previous issues of this Ropoit the changes in the educational 
services that resulted from the introduction of the Montagu Chelms- 
ford Reforms have from Ume to time been referred to During 
the year under review in accordance with the initnictioiis i <ucil 
to local Govonuuenta in March 1021 the Govenimenis of Mnd^J^ 
Bihar and Onssa and the Central Provinces submitted for the 
scrutiny of tho Government of India the kclicmei tbt*\ hud drawn 
up for the organisation of the new sujvenor educational irvict 
These were approved generally Tho scheme pripanil b\ the 
Government of Burma was under consideratiou m consultation with 
the local Government Two other events of interest that occurred 
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during the year deserve mention. The one was the decision made 
by the Government of India that a special post of Supeiintendent 
of Education foi Delhi, Ajmer-Meiwara, and Central India should 
be cieated, in order that the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India might be relieved of the responsibilities which 
have hitherto devolved on him in this connection, and negotia- 
tions for filling the new post were in progress at the end of the 
period under review The other was the establishment of a Com- 
mittee, — as a result of a resolution on the education of giils and 
women which was put forward by the Rev Mr Chatter 3 ee in the 
Legislature duimg the period covered by the previous issue of this 
Report, — to investigate the whole question of primary education in 
the centially admimateied aieas The Committee was constituted 
in Septembei 1929 under the chairmanship of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, and dm mg the year 
it visited Delhi, Ajmer-Merwaia, and the North West Frontier 
Provmce, where it exammed witnesses and recorded evidence Its 
lepoit, however, had not been submitted to the Government of 
India at the conclusion of the peiiod with which we are dealmg 



CHAPUR IX. 


HiB AdTancement of Science. 

It iiaa been onatomory in prenona isanea of thii Report to 
undertake a brief description of tbe n-n-nnnT ooluevaments of the 
Axchs 0 ological Surrey, and tbia year it la proposed to make the 
eipemnent of eipondmg the arohieological seotiou into a Chapter in 
wluch vanouB other aoientiflo undertakmgs will also be considered 
We hare already *een something of the wort which la taking place 
under Gorem iu ent auspices in Agnoultuxal and Veterinary 
H'^so&rch, Forestry, Meteorology and Medicine, but apart from 
these sciences and ArchiBology it seems desirable in a work 
of this kind to give the reader an idea of some of the other scientific 
aotintiea which are foatared by tbe Govermuent and m addition 
of a few of the outstanding recent achievements of independent 
scientufio research in the chief acodemio centres of Tpdm 

So much for the objects and structure of this Chapter Let us 
now proceed to our discussion of the Indian Archreology The 
Archteological Survey was first established in 1SG2 but its real his« 
tory dates from 40 years later, when its activities were drastically 
reoiganised and enlivened under Lord Onrxon’s administration 
Since then the extent of its accompliahment has been remarkable 
Not only htm it undertaken the inveatigation preservation, cud 
repair of a very large number of the splendid monuments and build 
mgs dating back to the III century B 0 which India was known to 
possess — and which was the function for which it was prunuiily 
constituted — but it has also achieved some epoch making tnumpb^ 
m the field of pure research, which have thrown a flood of unexpet ted 
light upon the early history of India and the ongms of civiluation 
as a whole The discovery in 1023-24 of material denionstralinj, 
that there hod been in the North Western portion of the country 
at any rate a hitherto entirely unsuspcct^ and ostoniihingly 
elaborate civilization as long ago as 4 000 D C , arouwd intcnao 
interest throughout the scientific world ond may truly bo tuud to be 
one of the most suggestive and ihjportant of the manv fine achicre- 

ments of modem ar^ceology , . iv -n ♦ 

Although no aensatioual discoveries were mode by the ^part- 
meut during the year under review further surrey of the prohiatorlc 
sites in India yielded striking evidence of their widespread dlitri- 
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b\ition and also of tlio fact that they aro not all attributable to one 
civiluatiou. Since the original discovery of the chalcolithic 
cultuie m the Indus ba-^in, several attempts liavo been made to dis- 
cover evidences for its existence in adjacent legions. In 1925 tlio 
Superintendent of the Sinvey m the Prontioi Ciiclo investigated a 
pait of the Is 01 them aiea ot the Kalat State, and in 1920-27 Sii 
Aurel Stem touied thiough 'Wa/iustan and iSTorthoin Baluchistan, 
and extended his leseaiclies to Southern Baluchistan in 1927-28, with 
the lesult that a laige number of piehiijtoric sites ha'vo been traced 
and lecoided in the Memoiis of tlie Siiivey. But veiy little was 
known of similar sites m the Indus Basin itself, — excepting, of 
couise, !^tohen 3 odaio and Iluiappa, — and it was theiofoie ielt desii- 
able that the suivey ot that aiea should be undertaken during the 
cold weather of 1929-30 The task ivas entiusted to Mr, N. G. 
Majumdai, Assistant Superintendent foi Exploiation, who staited 
hi3 leconnaissance in the Deltaic legioii and cairied it Noithwaid 
as far as the Sukkiii Diituct His jouinoy extended over 1,500 
miles, in the couise of whicli moie than a bundled mounds weie 
examined At three places only did be find material of piehistoiic 
interest, namely at Thaiio Hill noai Gujo on the load fiom Karachi 
to Tatta, at Amri neai the station of that name on the Eohn-Kotii 
Section of the Noith-'Westein Hallway, and at Chauhudaio naai 
the village of Jamal Kmyo, betiveen Sakmnd and Hawabshah The 
Thario Hill site was alieady loiown to the Depaitment, having 
yielded a number of chert flakes At Chanhudaio his investigations 
■cleaily established the piehistoric charactei of the mounds, which 
yielded remams of brick buildings and a masoniy wall, painted 
pottery, beads, copper and cheit implements, teiiacotta figuiines, 
and three square seals of paste, — all of which closely resemble the 
antiquities lecoveied at Mohenjodaio, with which Chanhudaro must 
theiefore he contempoiary At Amri a numhei of cheit flakes lying 
at the base of one of the mounds suggested the existence of inteiest- 
ing prehistoric remams Trial excavations brought to light the 
remams of stone walls of two stiata of occupation The uppei 
etratum yielded pamted potteiy and other lelics akm to those from 
Mohen]odaro, while from the lower stratum embedded m the silt 
of the Indus was recovered a peculiar type of thm pamted ware of 
■entirely different fabric and ornament, and resemblmg pottery fiom 
Baluchistan and Seiatan This stratification brmgs out the remark- 
able fact that many of the sites m Baluchistan and Seistan must 
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haTo baea antecadent to tha Indna Talley culture and thal 
Indaa Valley itaelf the earhest ciTiluation u not that repi 
at lIoliQiijodiLro and Harnppa 

An interesting discovery was also made in tte Pimjab dui 
year At Eotla Nihang near Bupar in the Ambola Distm 
trial trenches in a large natural mound, revealed chert v 
pottery heortahaped terracottas and bncks mdutingujahab] 
those recovered at H^arappa and ilohenjodaro The str 
remains "were scanty, and the site could never liave been ve 
portant, but the presence of traces of the Indus valley civilixa 
far to the East and relatively close to the water sh^ of the 
and Jumna renders it highly improbable that thin culture wi 
fined to the Indus Valley There m fact be hardly a doul 
it extended into the Ganges Basin and it is hoped that d 
proofs of this may ultima telj be discovered 

At Mohenjodoro itself the excavations which were descri 
our Heport last year have continued and on area of some . 
square yards has now been cleared to a depth of about 18 feet 
the surface, while in parts deeper digging has almost reached 
level Here ^^s nlmt at Tai^a ^^he building conftructio] 
proves as the lower levels are reached, and the earlier periods 
seam to have been Mohenjodoro^s palmy days As might be 
cipated, the excavation of the lower strato has not yielded so ] 
harvest of antiquities as that of tho superficial levels, but 
which have been recovered are of considerable interest and 
over prove that the art of the seal cutter and the technique of 
industries was of a very high order during the earber peno 
occupation This deep digging has exposed further portions i 
important street which we mentioned last year and which must 
been one of the mom artenes of the city It averages 32 
width and has been traced for about a third of o mile, and on 
of its importance may be obtomed from the plate repro 
opposite where modem bullock carta and foot pasft«ngors oro 
in it and show that it afforded ample room for more than two 
of traffic. In tho course of excavating this street to t e 
shown m the plate, five clearly defined periods of occupi 
were passed through each with its own drainage »vstem * 
pamod on attempt hod evidently been mode to provi e a 
surface for tho roadway than mere beaten earth, by meins o a 
of broken bncks and small potsherds cemented together with 
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wliicli proved to be so baid that it could only be removed witL 
difficulty by tbe excavatois. It would seem that it was only dui mg 
tbe later period that the doors of the houses on either side opened 
on to the mam stieet, m earlier days all the houses were entered 
tiom naiiow lanes paiallel with or leading oft from it Unless 
there were windows high up m the walls both facades of this 
street must have been somewhat unmteiestmg, but the walls have 
heen raised and added to so frequently that all evidence of windows 
or balconies, if they ever existed, has entirely disappeaied 

At Harappa the excavations and investigations described m 
previous yeais have coutmued One of the low-lymg portions of 
the site has now yielded abundant skeletal remains, m one small 
area alone, — 10 by 13 feet wide and from 4 to 6 feet below the 
surface, — no less than 20 skulls and other human and animal 
remains were discovered, together with vessels of various forms 
which were apparently funerary deposits Besides these seemmgly 
complete burials m open ground, 110 burial jars were recovered on. 
another part of the site, similar to those which we briefly mentioned 
in last year’s Report All these jars were origmally covered with- 
inverted bowls, flasks, handled lids or large potsherds Detailed 
esammation of then contents has yet to be undertaken, but the 
results are likely to be of great value to the anthropologist So far, 
only 27 of these numerous vessels have been exammed and weie 
found to contain skulls and human bones, and are apparently frac- 
tional burials The decoration on then surfaces, although by no 
means elaborate, is extremely mterestmg, and consists chiefly of 
chevrons, wavy Imes, and crude representations of peacocks, deer, 
goats, birds, and sometimes human figures Peculiarly significant 
aie the pamtmgs on one of the jars whereon are depicted thiee 
flying peacocks alternating with stars, and with a human figure 
placed horizontally within the body of each bird This suggests 
that the peacock may have been believed to caiiy the ethereal body 
oi the dead to the Abode of Bliss, and possibly accounts foi the 
strong superstitious feeling for this bird which is still so marked in 
many parts of India In one of the trenches a second stratum of 
burials has been exposed revealing both complete and fractional 
burials together with funerary potteiy, which may prove to be oi 
Gonsideiable cultural importance, since they are entiiely dift’eient 
from the pot burials just described In this area ti aces of walls weio- 
met with, although generally speaking the stiuctmai remains at 
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Harappa are icaiity , recent clearance in another part of the site 
haa moreoTor disclosed the foundations of a really lai^ building, 
but until the remains of later etructurea hoTe been removed it can 
not of couTBe be properly investigated Of the small antiquities 
discovered dunng the year the moat notable were numerous picto- 
graphio seals and sealingi, copper tools and arms, objects of faience 
and pottery of very varied types 

We may now tom to consider the wort of the Department in 
connection with sites and monuments that fall within the ordinaiy 
historical periods In recent yeora we have devoted a considerable 
amount of space to a description of the orchmol^gical work at Taxilu 
and the excavations of the Scytho-Parthian city of Sirkap Of the 
various discoveries made dunng the period now under review the 
most striking were several irmnll hoards of jewellery found by Sir 
John ilarahoU, consisting of bangles bracelets, finger nnga, 
rosettes a hair pm and two interestiDg little reliefs of Eros and the 
winged Aphrodite All these objects axe gold and many are 
encrastad with coloured paste or gems — turquoise garnet amber 
crystal, and opaque black and white stones Along with them were 
a few artioles of silver — including two small dishes bearing bnof 
inscnption in Khnroebthi, a howl and flask, four anklets, and a 
dozen coins belonging to the close of the Parthian or beginning of 
the Enshan epoch In design and technique they resemble the 
jewellery found in previous seasons at Sirkap but the pieces 
unearthed this year are the first m which the docoration of 
encrusted stonaa and pasta was m a relatively good state of pre« 
eervation they thus enable us to form a much clearer idea of the 
original beauty of this typo of work, m which an oriental nehneu 
of colouring is combined with forms which in some examples are 
distinctly Hellemo Two of the pieces have a peculiar intorest of 
their own, one because it places h^ond question the genuineness of 
a. similar medallion purchased tome years ago from a dealer and 
the other, because it closely resemhles certain ear pendants— which 
had also been purchased and which wore stolen from the Lahore 
ilnseum to which they had been temporarily loaned The jewellery 
m the Tania ilusonm now tona* by far the finest collection m 
India A few pieces from the Bhir iTound belong to the Mauryan 
period but the bulk of it is referablo to the beginning of the 
Kushan epoch,— that is, to about the end of tho I century ^ D 
Evidentlv Tania must have been \iiited at this time by some cata 
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stioplic, — piobably a hostile mvabioii, — wbieb caused the inhabitants' 
to hide away then -valuables m haste Nothing else w'ould seem to 
account loi tho piesonco of so many buiied tioasines, for of the few 
houses of tins period tliat have suivivc<l tbeie is liaidlv one wheie 
borne deposit of value luis not been unoaitlied, wheieas the buildings 
of tho Scytho-Paithian and lowei stiata, tlioiigh lai moie numerous, 
ha-ve yielded scaicely any gold oi silvei objects With the deepen- 
ing of the excavations m Siikap it has become iiicieasmgly clear 
that the sheets in the eailier cities w'oie in the samo alignment as 
those of the latter, and that tlie unu'iually synnuetiical planning of 
this city must be ascubed at least to tho time of the Bactrian 
Greeks iloieovei, as the spade goes dcepei, building constiuction 
IS seen to impiove, the lemains ot the thud and fouith strata being 
distinctly supciioi to those of tlie second, althougli less massive than 
those of the fifth Altogethei six well-defined stiala have now been 
brought to light within a space of 20 feet fiom the suiface Such 
an accumulation of successive settlements miglit well bo supposed 
to represent long contuiies of giowtli .ind dec ay j actually, howevei, 
it 13 now virtually ceitaiu that the fiist ot tliese cities is no older 
than the IV century B C and the last no later than tho I century 
AD 

The excavations of tho large Monnstoiy of Pabaipm, in the- 
Rajsbahi District of Bengal, wliicli have been in piogiess for soma 
time, were limited duiiug the yeai to a thoiough examination of the 
foundations of the mam chambei that once ci owned the topmost 
ten ace of the structuie, and to the clearance of the double chambei S' 
foiming the Noithein and Western sides of the monastic quadrangle 
Over a hundred cells have been exposed and, except foi the 
Southern and South-Eastern poitions of the quadi angle, the whole 
vihara, the largest ever discovered m India, is now open to view,. 
It 13 hoped that by next year the excavation of this most interesting 
monasteiy will have been completed The antiquities lecovered: 
this year were scanty, a few stone and bionze statuettes and an 
mscrihed pillar with a XII century epigraph being the most note- 
worthy Some progress can also be lepoited concerning the exploia- 
tion of the extensive ai d important Buddhist site at Nalanda, ini 
Bihar and Orissa The lower levels of occupation of Monastery VII 
were excavated, and Monasteiy VIII, which consists of 36 cells and' 
a large chaitya m the middle of an extensive couityard, was cleared 
Apart from the structural leinains, the most interesting finds were* 
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eight beautiiul unagefl of broDxe and fatone Further aicavatioii of 
the Nagar]xmikoada site in the Gnntnr District of the Madras 
Presidency resulted in the reco\oij of a number of beautiful and 
interesting baa-reliefs of the Amaravati style Escavutiona in 
Burma "were undertaken at Haim in the Shwebo District, at Old 


Pi-ome and Pagan but saye for an mscription m Pyu and a carved 
atone decorated with figures presumably of Pyu date verr IiUle o 
importance was recovered A site m private ownership near Bossein 
yielded on inscription in Tolaing and Pali of the XV XVI century 
The numerous antiquities recovered by excavation cannot as a 
matter of course be straightway placed m archccological museums 
for they are frequently found to be much altered and decomposed 
owing to having lam buned so long and consequently require 
elaborate treatment before they can be safely exposed to the air 
Formerly such treatment was earned out in the museums but it is 
now entrusted to the Department s Archmological Chemist Durmg 
the year under review 980 antiquities of metol faience steatite 
ivory birch bark, and so forth were treated under his dmection in 
the departmental laboratones and he and Dr Guha o to ^ 
cal Survey have been responsible for the preservation o ® ® ® 

remains recovered at the prehistono cemeteries at arappo 
advice has also been sought by departmental officers m su pro 
connected with the preservation of ancient monmon * 
stiuction of vegetation the elimination of r riuAci of 

and mildew the control of bees and other msec an 
the decay of stone He also einmmed spocim^ o B 
Arohffiological Department of the Government o y o * nroser 
requeat of the Ho^por Durbar was deputed to 
Totion of u Tuluablo coUectlon of manuBcnp »n p qUot», 

State Lrbrary The nature and conri«..Uon 

ceramic materials mortars pigments m i ' hnvs also 

recovered by eicovation at Mohenjodaro on ^ coniiderable 

been Bnbjoot to his investigation and the re i 

bgbt on the teohnical processes of the Indus ci . centres 

With the object of making its museums Jovoted 

-of research and education spociul attention has ^^iij^tioni The 
by tho Department to tho proper display o l * Jsicrlhed m 
opening and arrangement of tho Taxlla un extra 

our Eepoit last year and as wo have seen it no Central 

-oidinanly fino collection of antique jeffollerj 
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Asian Antiquities Museum at New Dellii the paintings on silk and 
othei antiquities fiom Central Asia have now been exhibited along 
with piehistoiic pottery from Baluchistan At Sainath, as the 
result of the fiequent excavations of the site, the Museum had 
become oveicrowded, and the exhibits illustiatmg the histoiy of 
plastic art m Eastern India fiom the III century B 0 to the XIII 
century A I) had fallen out of chronological sequence All ill- 
pieseived oi artistically inferior specimens that are of interest to 
students only have therefore been relegated to a private hall, and 
the mam public galleries have been devoted exclusively to the 
exhibition m proper order of tlie moie obviously instructive and 
important ob 3 ects The new arrangement is well shown in the 
plate reproduced opposite The central hall and the verandah to 
the South now contam some of the best-known masterpiece^ 
of Indian art , — ^magnificent Mauryan sculptures such as the 
Asoka Lion Capital and portrait heads; the colossal Bodhisattva 
with its umbrella as a representative of the Mathura School, fine 
examples of Sunga decorative art, and the choicest productions of 
the local Gupta School, mcludmg supeib images of the Buddha 
and exquisitively carved architectural pieces 

The Epigiaphical Section of the Survey has not only examined 
mscriptions discovered by its own staff, but also 1,212 Kanarese 
inscriptions belonging to the Bombay Karnatak and Bellary which 
were transferred fiom the office of the Western Circle, and in addi- 
tion various mscriptions and seals received from the Archteological 
Commissioner of Ceylon and from private persons Three paids of 
the “ E'pigraphia Indica ” were issued during the yeai, and mateiial 
for five more parts sent to the Pi ess In reporting last year upon 
the newly discovered rock Edicts of Asoka at Terragudi, we 
remarked that Edicts VI and XII had not been tiaced Subsequent 
research by the Epigraphical staff has, howevei, brought them to 
'' light, and the Yerragudi recension is now complete, and the mscrip- 
tions will shortly be published Besides the “ Epigvaphia Indtca ” 
the Department has been responsible for the issue duimg the year 
of a large number of publications on exploration, monuments, archi- 
tecture and numismatics, of which the most important was un- 
doubtedly Sir Aurel Stem’s great work “ Innermost Asia ” m which 
the results of his last expedition to Central Asia are described The 
authoritative account of the excavations at Mohenjodaro, which, as 
- we explained last year, is being compiled by Bir John Marshall, and 
nmiA 
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whiA Ima been e»gorly awaited, ja expected to go to tbe preai la 
19o0 

We may appropriately bring thu brief section to a conclusion by 
giTing an indication of tbe bmldingB and monuinenta of ordinary 
bistoncal interest upon -which the attention of the Department has 
been chiefly concentrated during the year As -wo have already 
mentioned, this work although for less spectacular than what wo 
have hitherto been describing is tbe m»tn function of the Depart- 
ment, occupying the greater port of the time of its staff and absorb- 
ing the bulk of the funds put at its disposal by the GoTemmeut of 
India Some idea of the extent of these activities citn be gauged 
from the fact that the number of tnonnments of aichteological 
importance for which it has been made responsible throughout the 
length and breadth of the country is well over 3,000 During the 
^ year under review its attentions have been distributed mainlv as 
follows — ^In the Punjab the gardens and courtyards of the Lahore 
Fort, and the Baijnath temple in the Eongm District in Delhi 
Province Safdarjong a tomb Purana Qila, Ghonud Dm s tomb^ 
Ohausath Khnmlra, and Bijai Mandal m the United ProrjQcej> 
the fort and Taj hfahal at Agra Akbor’s tomb at Sikandru the 
so-called Min t at Fatebpor 8ikn, tbe Id Gab at Papn tbe 
mosque and tomb of Makhdum Jahaman tbe Qupta temple at 
Deogarh and the Lakhamandal temple m the Debra Dun Diitnci» 
m the Bombay Presidency the Form Bag palace at Ahmednagor 
the Shanwar Wade at Poona the Mansor tank at Vnamgam Siddi 
Sayyad s niosjid at Ahmedabad, tbo Hahadera temple at Kankon 
pur the Gol Gumbos and Sikandor AdiJ Shah s tomb at Bijapur^. 
the Sn Dattatraya temple at Ohattariu the Torakcswor tomplo at 
Hongal and the tombs of tho Foraqi Kings at Thalner m the 
Cent^ Circle the monosterios and stupas of Isalanda Man Singh s 
palace at Eohtaa tho ancient walls ot Hajognha tho city nails 
and gateways at EUiohpnr and the Siva temples at Dhotra 
and Smdkhed Baja m tho Eastern Circle, tho excavated limplo 
at Pahorpur, tho XIV Century mosque at .^ofar Khun Gan at 
Tnbeiu, the Dob PorbaGya temple at Texpur tho polaco of 
the Abom kings at Garhgaon and the Siva temple at Isigntmg* 
m tho Madras Presidency tbo Asoka Rock inscription* at 
Jnugnda Gonjam Fort, tta Dutch cemolorj at ^>lgJpoUltu onJ 
the Choutor’a Polaco at iluOnblilri in Durma tho I’ajalhciniu 

temple at iluuumthu tho Ixikanunda pagoda at Thij ip) itoavn the 
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fort wall of Mandalay, tho tomb of King Bodawpaya afc Amarapura, 
and the bnildinga on the palace platfoini at Mandalay In addition 
a ceitaui amoniu of A\orlc has been nndoi taken for tho Indian States 
of Genii al India and Bajputana, Mbich, althougli they do not coma 
witlun tho acopc of the Ancient Monuments Pieseivation Act, are 
tending incieasingly lo ieck tho advice and assistance of the Depait- 
nient upon the many and magniiicent objects of aichaioiogical 
iiiteiest which they contain Duiing the year special attention was 
diiected to the Ja\a Stambha at Clutoi, w'hich was examined by an 
expel c committee, wlio iiiged tlic necessity of piompt measures to 
pie',ei\e it fjom tuithei movement and deca}^ Inspections have 
also been made of I ho old palace at Datia, wdiich is piobably the 
finest example of eaily XVII centuiy domestic aichitectuie in 
India, — as will be lealmed to some extent fiom the photogiaph 
reproduced opposite, — and of the Baisen Foit which the Bhopal 
Duibai pioposed to have suiveyed and preserved 

After Aichaiology, the geogiaphical work undertaken and 
achieved by the Suivey of India next claims oui attention The 
jprimaiy function of the Bepaitment is the lesponsibility for all 
topogiaphical surveys and exploiations, and the piepaiation and 
maintenance of geogiaphical maps of the gi eater pait of Southern 
A.sia In the past the Depaitment has also cairied out the oiiginal 
large scale levenue suiveys foi most of India, and was still conduct- 
ing this woik for Ceutial and Eastern India and Buima up to 1905, 
when all revenue suiveys weie handed over to the Provinces con- 
cerned It w^as hoped to complete this senes by 1930, but owing 
to letrenchment and the war little moie than half has been done 
up to date, in spite of the reduction of tho scale of survey for less 
impoitant aieas. Thus, although new suiveys covering an aiea 
about equal to that of England are carried out eveiy year, the maps 
of half the countiy are still veiy old and only kept up to date roughly 
by means of lathei peifunctory infoimation supplied by local 
ofScials, the old maps, also, have an erroi of about two miles in 
geographical position, being based on a longitude of Madias deter- 
mined in 1815 

Boundaiy surveys and records of international, state, and 
provincial frontieis have always formed an important item of the 
Depaitment’s topographical woik, and in recent years there has been 
considerable progress in the preparation of G-uide Maps for import- 
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ant cifaM and military stabona^ whare tte 1 incli-l mile scale is 
quite inadequate 

Anotlier eilremelj important aspect oi the Suryev’s functions la 
its geodetic work whioh inclndea the conatmctioa of the mam tngo- 
nometrical framework extending m some cases for beyond the iron 
tiers of India, and of control net-works of pjocise levelling based on 
tidal observations tidal prediotions and the publication of tide 
tables for nearly 40 ports between Sues and Singapore, the magnetic 
survey astronomical, saifimographio, and meteorclogicol observe 
tions at Debra Dun and investigations of the fundamental problems 
of geodesy for which India being placed between the greatest high 
lands of the world and a deep ocean extending to the Antarctic, is 
a uniquely favourable site The geodetic investigations undertaken 
m India have disclosed by for the largest known anomalies in the 
gravitational attraction of the earth’s crust and these, together with 
the facia provided by the trigonometrical survey, have afforded an 
invaluable basis for estimates of the sixe and shape of the eorth On 
these terrestnal measurements of course depend many of the fundo 
mental calculations of astronomy and physics 

In adJibon to its topographical and geodetic work which is 
dnanced from Central revenues, the Department is steadily develop 
mg the policy of aiding local surveys in various ways, on payment 
b\ those concerned. These nuacellaneous operations include all 
forest and cantonment survey* many nveram, irrigation railway 
and city surveys and surveys of tea gardens mining areas and hO 
forth Administrative assistance is oUo given in aid of (ho revenue 
surveys of vorioui Provinoes and States The Printing Office* of 
the Survey do much useful work for other Government Deportments 
especially in the preparation of maps and illustrutioas and the 
irathomutical Instrument Office give* valuable old to Go\wrDiiiBnt 
institutions and private bodies by niamtaming a high *tnndaiJ uf 
instrumental equipment especially m connection with optical work 
and by the manufacturo and repair of bigh-class inbtrunient* vrliuh 
would otherwise have to be acquired from ovBr»ed5 The Depait 
ment is also responsible for all survey operation* required by thu 
Army and has been rapidly developing mca*ures to meet the grcatlv 
increasing complexity of mwlem military requirement* especially 
in connection with aenal »urvey work 

We may now snmnianze the nctivitic* of the Surrey during the 
latest period for which detailed infomwUon u available, namely tho 
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year 19^’S-20 As legurds ailminislratioii, the whole of India and 
Buinui IS hub-dnided foi sui vcy puiposos into five Glides, and 
dining the year undei review the oflicor in cliargo of the oiganization 
as a wliolo A\aa lliig.idioi It. II Tlionias, II S 0 , w^lio succeeded 
Biigadici E A Tandy as Suiveyoi-Geneial in December 1928. 
The aiea suiveved dining (he vear amounted to almost exactly the 
same total as in 1927-28, namely, a lound hguio of 48,000 squaie 
miles The inoie outst.inding leatuios of this w'oik include the 
suivey by jieunission ot tlie Bhutanese Duibai of 790 squaie miles 
of pieviously unexploied counliy in Bhutan adjoining British 
tenitoiy, the comjiletion of (he suivey of Gliitral — an undei taking 
which lequned consideiable oigaiu/ation and enterpiise, and dining 
which officois with no previous expeiience of high climbing worked 
in mountains and glaciated aieas i.inging up to ovei 18,000 feet, 
cadastial surveys in the Deia Ismail Kh.ui District of the IS^oith- 
West Fiontiei Piovince, boimdaiy suiveys in llie Guigaon Distiict 
of the Punjab; a laigo scale suivey of Kaliana Tank in Jodhpin 
State; boundaiy surveys in the Bulandshalir District, and tiav^eising 
foi an suiveys in the Sitapui and Bahiaieh districts of tlie United 
Piovinces, a city suivey of Benaics, and estate suiveys m the 
Coimbatoie, llalabar, IHilgni and Kadin districts of the Madias 
Presidency and in Tiavancoie State In addition, the noimal pio- 
giamme of foiest, iiveiain and cantonment smveys was earned on, 
and also the w'oik in connection with the Sutlej Yalley Iiiigation 
pioject and the Lloyd Bairage in Sind, which wms lefeiied to in 
oui Report last yeai 

Two inteiestmg feats of exploiation occiiiied duimg the vear in 
the Karakoram Range, foi neithei of which the Suivey was actually 
lesponsible, but m connection with which it neveitheless provided 
some assistance The fiist expedition was led by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Spoleto, and mossed the Muztagh Pass to the Sarpo- 
Laggo glaciei and follow^ed up the Shaksgam valley to the Kyagar 
glaciei, diacoveied by the survey of India in 1926 A stei eogi aphic 
survey was made of the Baltoio glacier and vainous meteorological, 
magnetic and pendulum obseiwations weie earned out, both on the 
o-lacier and in Baltistan. The Duke visited Dehia Dun in Maich 
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1929 and compared his pendulum and magnetic instruments with 
those of the vSuivey The other expedition was that undertaken by 
the Dutch explorer Mr P C Yissei, who was accompanied by 
Khan Sahib Afraz Gul Khan, Extra Assistant Superintendent in 
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the Survey The party snccesafullr explored the great tnbatunes 
of the lower Siaohen Glacier and esiablished the fact that two long 
glaciers flow Iforth West from the head of the Chong Kumdoji and 
Mamostong glaciers the first of them being approximately 20 miles 
long Almost the whole of the unexplored region of the Upper 
Ifubra valley was surveyed by !Mr Visser and the TTbnn Sahib 
Tributaries of the Upper Shyot below Saser Brangaa were next ex 
plored after which the expedition examined and surveyed the coun 
try Hast of the Karakoram pass At the end of September 
Sahib Afroi Gul Khan was on his way bach to I«h having surveyed 
approxunately 13 000 square miles m this area. 

The Himalayan Club to which reference was made in lost year's 
Report, published its first Toumol m Apr3, which contained a sum 
mary of Oantral Asian and Himalayan Exploration doncg the 
previous year and many articles of interest to the Department 

The geodetic work of the Survey progressed satisfactorily during 
the year though there are few outstanding events to record At 
Dehra Dun Observatory the Bordeaux and Eugby wireless time 
signals were regularly received day and occasionally by night, 
and latitude was observed once or twice o month with the Zenith 
telescope complete meteorological observations were made daily 
and the results sent to the Meteorological Department, continuous 
record of the threh magnetic elements was maintained, and obo the 
seismological observations — 19 major and 77 minor earthquakes 
having been recorded during the ycor on the Omon Seismograph 
and gravity was measured monthly with brass pendulums. 
Uravity observations were also undertaken from time to time at ^ 
other stations throughout the rest of India The Tidal Observa 
tones at Madras Bossein Rangoon and Kidderporc were inspected 
during the year the preparation of the Tide Tables for Basra and 
the Indian porta for the year 1030 was completed and the Tidal 
Curves for 1931 were run oil the Tide predicting machine Fnmory 
tnangulatioDi were corned ont on the Chittagong senes between 
Chittagong and Falam m Burma and also m the ifong HmI series 
between Yamethin m Burma and the Siamese border Out of the 
16 QOO miles of high precision leveUing required for the new 
Roodotio level net oi Indio T36 miiei wore complolod dunufr the 
Tear molong n total of 7 837 nnlc« completed np to date, in oddi 
tion 1 470 nulos of single levelling on the high precision svilem was 
enmed ont m Northern and Western India Seconder, levelling 
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was earned out for the East Indian Itailway and the Governments 
of the Pimjab and Buima, to the extent of 609, 225, and 96 miles 
respectively In addition a consideiahle amount of tertiary level- 
ling was done Numeious computations weie made during the yeai 
in connection with the Lambert giid, on which surveys would be 
earned out in time of wai 

The publication of maps by the Survey has continued satis- 
factorily dining the year, no less than TIO depaitmental maps, 
including leprints and new editions, having been issued In addi- 
tion, numerous maps and plans have been prepared for the Army, 
local Governments, the Railways, and other oigannsations Lastly 
we may mention the work undertaken by the Survey in connection 
with the manufaetuie and repair of scientific instruments Laige 
numbers of lenses, prisms, coloui glasses for telescopes and com- 
passes, diaphragms for theodolites, graticules for binoculars and 
dial-sights, and other such articles, continued to he manufactured 
by the Department, and would otheiwise have had to be imported 
from abroad, and in addition special scientific apparatus of various 
kinds was manufactured for a number of official and othei oiganma- 
tions such as the Punjab Irrigation Department, the Bengal Pilot 
Service, and the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicme A consider* 
able amount of repair work was also undeidaken foi vaiious institu- 
tions on such instillments as microscopes, binoculars, telescopes, 
prismatic compasses, lange-finders and sight dials The total value 
of the manufactures and repairs performed by the Instrument Office 
was about the same as in the previous year 

We will now turn to consider the functions and achievements of 
the Geological Survey Prioi to 1851, there was no official Geo- 
logical Survey m India, although the Government had already 
employed geologists for special purposes from time to time. But 
in that year Dr Thomas Oldham, of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, was brought out to organize a Geological Survey in India, 
and this has been in contmuous operation ever since Within a few 
yeais of its foundation, the strength of the Department's stafi was 
12, and this numhei has been gradually increased until the present 
total stiength of the gazetted scientific staff is 36, — a numbei which 
in view of the vast tracts of country to be investigated, and the 
iichness of India’s mineral deposits, must he regarded as small; 
at any late it is fai from comparing in size with the staff employed 
foi surveys of equivalent aieas in Europe and 2Ioi*th America The 
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pnncipal juatifioatioii for tlie maintemuico of on official Geological 
Survey by the State ib that it stimulates the eiploitahon of the 
country' s mineral resources since ^stematio geological mveatiga 
tion reveals the conditions under which minerals of economic value 
occur, and thus renders it possible for prospecting operations to be 
conducted by private enterprise upon an mtelLgent basis But 
apart from the purely utilitarian b^efits to be derived from it the 
establishment of a Geological Survey may be considered to be well 
justified from the brooder oultural and intellectual pomt of view 
since it IS obviously desirable that a self respecting country should 
acoumulate os much scientific information os possible concerning the 
composition and structure of the foundations upon which evervthmg 
else in its temtones is supported 

lu order to provide scientists and the general public with ac- 
curate informatiou concerning the systematio researches which it 
has conducted during the 79 year* that have elapsed smce its 
foundation the Department undertakes the issue of three dutinct 
scientific pu^jUcatLons at regular intervals The first of them 
known os the “ Memoxtt of the Gtologxccl Surrey of India , was 
started in 1369 and has now reached Yol LYIII» it contams com 
prehensive studies of the geology of particular tracts of country onj 
accounts of the resources of India in minerals such as cool man 
ganese-ore and petroleum The second senes of pubbcations is the 
Palaontologia Indica which was instituted for the descnption 
of the coUectioos of fossils obtained during the operations of the 
Survey Those coUectioos are sent to those who speoioUse m the 
study of the vunoua groups of animals and plants concerned tbe 
specimens described being treated os type fouili and stored in a 
special coUlectiOE for reference purposes The Pahcontolojia 
Indica has been in existence since ISCl and is handsomely illus- 
trated The third senes of volumes known as the * Jiccordt of the 
Geological Survey of India was first issued in 1SC3 and now con 
eists of sixty three volumes In addition to these three major 
publications sovoral speciol works such as A Manual of the 
Geology of India” o‘ Bibliography of Indian Geology and Phy- 
tical Geography ”, and vanous guides to the geological collections 
in the Indian Museum have been issued by the Department from 
time to time 

Another function of the Department u the nssiitonce it Uai 
rendered to geological education m India for many years liy futni h 
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ing leotineis to vanous colleges and institutions. At piesent 
lectuieia aiti piovided at tlie Piesidency College, Calcutta, the 
Bengal Ihigmeeiing College, Sibpui, and the Poiest Reseaich 
Institute and College, Dehia Dun, whilst the Director of the 
Depaitmeut is ec-ofjicio Piesident of the governing body of the 
Indian School of Mines. 

Idle headquuiteis of the Geological {Survey have been established 
in Calcutta, paitly because of the association of the Department 
with the Indian ^fubeum, within nliich the depaitmental collec- 
tions aic lioused, and paitl}- because Calcutta is in any case a 
convenient centie for geological operations, since several of the 
moie impoitant mmeial fields of India aie near it The officeis 
of the Department dispeise for field woiJc to all paits of India at 
the beginning of the cold weather, but letmn for recess to Calcutta. 
A sub-office of the Suivey is maintained in Rangoon, and in addi- 
tion a lesident geologist from the Depaitment is stationed at 
Yenangyaung as Technical Adviser to the Warden of the Oilfields, 
in Burma, and provides him witli help in supervising the operations 
of the oil companies, and ensuiing that the most economical 
methods aie used m the production of oil and gas in order that the 
life of these valuable mmeial assets may be maintamed as long as 
possible 

During 1929, the Depaitment was engaged in systematic field 
woik along the Horth-West Piontier and m the Sinila Himalayas, 
m Eajputana, the Central Piovmces, Bihar and Orissa, the Mail as 
Presidency, and Burma In addition, a special mvestigation mto 
the coal resources of India, which has been m progress for several 
yeais, was brought nearly to completion and the issue of special 
memoirs thereon was commenced Besides systematic geological 
suiveys such as these, which together with special researches mto 
the mode of occurrence of particular mmeials form the mam work 
of the Department, help is frequently given by members of the 
scientific stafi upon the geological aspects of the various engineering 
problems that arise m India, such as the stability of hill-slopes, 
the efiects of earthquakes, and, — ^most impoitant of all, — the pro- 
vision of water-supplies, either by means of reservoirs or by boimg 
and the construction of artesian wells Laboratory studies of 
particular problems are also xmdertaken from time to time, as an 
example, mention may be made of a study now approaching com- 
pletion of the relationship between the specific gravity of Indian 
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coals and certain of their other properties, and an interesting 
investigation was also made not long ago into the suitability of the 
froth flotation process for the improvament of Indian coalj 

In order that the problems arising from the development of the 
country a mineral industries may be fully understood, knowledge is 
necessary concerning the rate of production of the vanons minerals 
For this purpose the Department nndertnies the annual publica 
taon of a review of mineral production in Tnrlm for the preceding 
year in addition a consolidated review is published every five years 
in which a more elaborate review of the progress of the mineral 
mdustries of India is undertaken 

The operations of the Department result in the collection of 
large numbers of specimens of rocks minemlj and fossils which 
are necessary for a proper study of the goology of India These 
specimens ore housed in the Indian Museum where a selection of 
them LB exhibited with suitable labels for the beneflt of the students 
and the oScers of the Deportment os well as of the general public 

The Botanical Survey next claims our attention The origin of 
systematised attempts to investigate the flora of India may bo 
traced bock to 1085 when Van Bheede was Governor of the Dutch 
possessions in Malabar and botanical research bas been continu 
oily fostered by the British odmimstrotion since the appointment 
of Koenig as Government Botanist in Madras in 1778 Bat the 
most important centre for work in pure Botany has been not Madras 
but Calcutta where the Royal Botanic Garden was started in 1780, 
ns a result of the mccesifui endeavours of Kyd to convince the 
Directors of the East India Company that organised botanical 
investigations were capable of yielding results of definite economic 
value 

As now constituted the Botanicol Survey u under the control 
of a Director who is also Superintendent of the Iloyol Botanic 
Gardens In addition the Director is responsible for supervising 
the production and manufoctur© of quinine under Stole auspices in 
Bengal and Burma and the transferonco of CincJwna products to the 
Govemment of India's area of distribution in Upper India Apart 
from the Director the Senior Staff of the Survey conints of two 
olflcers who are employed at headquarters on ijBlematic work, and a 
curator at the Indian Museum who is in charge of the Induftnal 
Section 
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Tiie existence of tiie Botanical Suivey, liie that of the Geological 
Snivey, has both a cultuial and an economic justification. On 
geneial grounds it is obvious that a progressive Government should 
_acquamt itself with the physical facts of the aiea it administers, 
and although, apart from its Ctnchona operations, the activities of 
the Survey cannot be said to have much immediate economic 
applicability, — consistmg as they do of mvestigations and reseaiches 
into the systematics, physiology, ecology, and histology of plant 
life, — ^the woik accomplished in pure botany at the Royal Botanic 
Garden during the last century and a half has exercised a piofound 
and far-reaching infiuence upon the development of Agiicultural 
Science and Rorestiy in India The exchanges of information and 
of personnel between the botanical establishment at Calcutta and 
the Agricultural and Forest Departments have throughout been of 
the greatest possible value to all concerned, and even now, despite 
the progressive difierentiation and specialization which is of neces- 
sity taking place, the relations of the Survey with these two 
oiganizations remain close and intimate In addition, the Survey 
constitutes a rallymg pomt for that laige body both of official and 
non-official botanists who are adding to knowledge for its own sake , 
its rich library and magnificent collections lender its co-opeiati<?n 
Decessary to the lesearch-woiker in a variety of ways, and it pei- 
forms a valuable seiwice to the botanical free-lance by assistmg in 
the ariangement and publication of the results of his labours 

Durmg the year 1928-29, a more stable state of affairs both as 
regards personnel and finances enabled the Survey to achieve some 
substantial and important results Two members of the staff were 
out on tour, and brought back specimens which have a'dded con- 
siderably to the mterest of the collections both m the Gaidens and 
m the Museum Mr Harayanaswami’s expedition to the legion 
Hoifh of the Rallar river, — despite difficulties of weather, which 
necessitated alterations in the route oiigmally decided upon, — 
resulted m the addition of a number of valuable specimens to the 
Depaitment’s group of collections from Horth Travancore A large 
part of the countiy traversed had not previously been botanically 
siirveyed Altogether about 1,000 well-preserved specimens were 
obtamed, and some of them have been despatched to Kew Gardens 
foi investigation in connection with the work on the fiora of Madras 
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which IS at present in progress there The expedition to the Pimjab 
and Kashmir hills, undei taken by the Curator, resulted in the 
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coUeotionof more than 600 specunena of which 400 will bo eihibitetl 
m tho Gfallory The more important of these ore examples of 
walnut wood carving, papier maoh6 wort, and a complete exhibit 
of the processes of match manuiaoture from indigenous woods such 
as Bombas fnelaharioum Popultu ntpra and Ptniu cxcelta, which 
flhows all stages of manufacture from the raw motenal to the 
finiahed splints and match boxes a number of agncultural pio 
ducts such as oilseeds were also collected some samples of crude 
drugs from the Kashmir hills and a variety of other specunotis o/ 
medicinal and economic plants 

One of the subsidiary functions of the Survey is to give informa 
tion concerning the sonrce* whence plants of economic importance 
and products thereof may be obtained and during the year under 
leview a considerable number of enquiries of this kind both from 
India and abroad were satisfactorily dealt with In addition 
numerous plants and other objects of vegetable ongin were identi^ed 
on behalf of Qovemment Bepartments and the general public 
A comprehensive exhibit of Ctnchona and its products demon 
strating all the details of the manufacture of quinine and other 
salts was presented during the year to the Boss Experimental 
station for Ualaria Survey at Kamal ond onother set of exhibits 
of Ctnrhoiui and its products was placed on view to tbo public in 
the Health Welfare Exhibition held in Calcutta m ilarch 1929 V 
number of specioions of medicinol and industrial value i^ore 
presented to the Dengal Vilen Medical College and to tho Brgistrar 
of Colcutto IJniTerBity for their Coiunierce Department iluseum 
Some dcscnptiou of the orrangements with regard to tho pro- 
duction and manufacture of quinine in India is desirable since as 
has already been explained tho Director of the liotanical Survey 
has certain functions in connection with it Cinchona plaatutions 
are niaintamed by the Oovernment of Bengal ut Muag|joo and 
Munsong in tho Dutnet of Darjeeling by the Go\ommenl of 
Madras in the Nilgirxs and tho Anaiuolaw and bj the Government 
of India at Mergui in Burma The bark of the trots giouu on lhu«i 
plantations at well as tho bark obtained from Java by tho Goviru 
meat of India in converted into quinine and its by prwlucts at tho 
factories at Mungpoo and Nadurnttum which are mamtaiutMl br 
the Governments of Bengal and Madras rcipeclively During the 
year 192S-29 the Government of India imported 211071 Ib^ of 
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bark Iioin Ja\a, 'wlnle ilie quantity luuvobtetl at tlieii oan planta- 
tions in lJuiina amounted to 109,588 lbs TJio total quantity of 
baik belon^iii”- to the Goveinmentof India at tlio Miiugpoo factory', 
ineludiiijr the tdock h mg' o\oi* fiom piovious yeais, yvas 084,209 lbs 
(581,708 lb> iiom Java and 102,111 lbs fiom Buima), of yvhieb 
110,277 Ib'i yeio yoiked dining 1928-29, yielding 5,417 lbs of 
quinine sulphate and 8,130 lbs of Cmthona febiifuge powder At 
the Xaduvatt.iin taiton in the ^Madras Piesidency yiheie all tbe 
balk beloimni'r to llie Government ot Tndia is Java baik, the 
quantity yoiked was 78,jtl0 lbs, winch yielded 5,048 lbs of 
quinine sulphate and 1,350 lbs of Cmthona febiifuge The 
quantity ot baik hu\ebted fiom the two Cinchona plantations 
belonging to the Goveinment ot Bengal was 1,041,827 lbs The 
quantity ot diied Bengal baik iibod in the Aluugpoo factoiy yvas 
918,071 lbs , from which 35,951 lbs of quinine sulpliate, 17,371 lbs 
of Cinchona febiifuge, and 1,120 lbs of otlier quinine salts were 
manufactuied The bark belonging to the Madias Goveinment 
used at the 27adu\ attain factoiy consisted of 430,614 lbs fiom local 
puichases and 132,037 lbs fiom Goveinment plantations This 
lesulted in the luanutactuie of 17,037 lbs of quinine sulphate and 
14,918 lbs. of Cinchona febiituge The folloyving table shows at a 
glance tiie quantities of baik used, and of the quinine sulphate and 
Cinchona febiifuge pioduced, at the two factoiies — 


— 



Bark used 

Qumme 

sulpliate. 

Cmohona 

febrifuge. 

Mungpoo factory — 

1 Government of India 

■ • 


Lbs 

140,277 

Lbs 

6,417 

Lbs 

3,130 

2 Govemxnent of Bengal 

• • 

• 

918,072 

36,951 

17,371 

Nadiiiattam factory — 

1 Government of India 


• 

1 

78,606 

6,048 

' 1,350 

2 Madras Government 

• 

9 

668,661 

17,037 

14,918 


Total 


1,706,606 

63,453 

36,769 
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The quantities of the two dru^ issued during 1928-29 are given 
helow — 


— 

Qdntnw 

siupbsta. 

1 tehrifogn. 


Lta. 

1 Lb*. 

Ooronuaeat of Trwt<fv 

324M 

4.U8 

BoiijpJ stook 


17Wi 

Usdiu stoek 

sxeod 

0,»t 

TbUl 

78,04S 

31494 


The actual receipts of the Government of India from the sale of 
qui n i n e during 1928-29 were Bs 38C Idd which more than covered 
the total expenditure There la however a large occumulation of 
stochs of quinine sulphate and Cinchona febrifuge — for which a 
satisfactory use has not yet been found 

A considerable advance was made in scientihc hnowledge of the 
habits of the Cxncliona plant w 1020, us a result of the exceptional 
drought which prevailed m South Burma during the late autumn 
Over a largo area the plantations become almost leoBoss and the 
few trees that had previously exhibited signs of disease succumbed , 
but within a week of the conclusion of the drought the remamdor 
were putting forth now and luxuriant growth with a vigour which 
had never bean anticipated ood which clearly demonstrated that 
it IS scarcely correct to auumo that the Cinohomi plant u on 
exotic which it is difllcult to rear 

The whole of tho Government • policy with regard to quinine is 
at present in a state of traniition since tho investigations made by 
the Boyal Commission on Agnculturo Into the subject and 
desenb^ two yean ago in their report raised a number of complex 
and far reaching problems —as for instance how far tho present 
methods of manufacture and distribution are wtisfoctory to what 
extent it is possible to reduce the price to the consumer whether 
India can become self-supporting in Cinchona products and diopimse 
with imports what exactly should bo tho respective rcsponsibUitlw 
of tho Central and provincial OoTornmenU of India m tho matter. 
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and whether the existing responsibilities of the Botanical Suiwey in 
connection with production and distiibution should be maintained, — 
which aie still the subject of official consideration 

The Zoological Siiivey of India was established in 1916, when 
the Zoological and Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was conveited into a Survey on a basis similar to that of the Geo- 
logical and Botanical Surveys The Indian Museum itself dates 
back to 1875, and at the outset its zoological and anthropological 
■collections consisted almost entiiely of material handed over by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814 Organized zoological investiga- 
tion in India has thus been in continuous progress for the last 116 
years Brom the foundation of the Museum m 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section was established 
as a separate Suivey, the Curator (or as he was subsequently termed, 
the Superintendent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appomtment have been 
such well-knowm workeis as Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and 
Annandale At the time when the Museum was opened the Govern- 
ment of India cieated the appointment of Surgeon-Haturalist to the 
Marine Sui'vey, and provided that the collections made by the 
Survey- ship “ Investigator ”, should be housed m the Indian 
Museum In 1916, when it was first started, the staff of the Zoolo- 
gical Survey consisted of only four officers, — the Director, one 
Supermtendent, and two Assistant Supermtendents, — but durmg 
the mtervening years there has been an increase, and at the present 
time there are seven officers, — the number of Assistant Superinten- 
dents having been increased to five, one of whom is an anthropolo- 
gist With the exception of the Director, all the officers are 
Indians The mam functions of the Survey are to mvestigate the 
fauna of India both m the field and m the laboratory, and to 
arrange and preserve the collections m the zoological and anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addition the Depart- 
ment issues two series of publications upon zoological research, 
namely the Records and the Meinoirs of the Indian 
Museum ” One volume of the “ Records ” is produced yearly, 
while issues of the “ Memoirs ” appear from tune to time 
as circumstances requiie Another important feature of the 
Survey’s activities is the work it achieves in co-operation with other 
^scientific bodies. 
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Ab regards the held mveahgafaonij of the Surrej', erary officer 
in the Department is expected to be on tour for eomo two or three 
months in each year and more protracted tours are undertaken from 
time to time for special purposes During tho year under renew 
two important tours were made by mambers of the Survey staff 
one to Chitral m connection mth Dr George iTorgenstiome 5 
expedition, and the other to the Eastern Ghats in co-operation with 
members of the Bombay Natural History Society Dr Horgen 
stieme had applied to the Government of India, through the 2vor 
wegion Institute for Corapamtivo Hesearch m Human Cultuie for 
pe rm iss i on to proceed to Chitrol and carry out a linguistic survey 
of the area and it was felt that the value of such a tour would he 
still greater if a zoologist and an anthropologist from tho Survey 
could accompany it The expedition returned with some extremely 
interesting ethnographical and xoologicol material and notes from 
vanouB ports of Ohitral and striJnng cinematographic records were 
taken of some of the country dances The survey of the Eastern 
GhaU also yielded some useful results and a large collection oi 
xoologicol specimens was brought back which is now being examined 
in the Department’s laboratories 

During the year several important pieces of re«aroh work were 
completed in the lalwratones and o number of other intoresting 
investigations were lu pi ogress Of tbe pubbshed papers desenb- 
mg completed researches one mav mention ’ The Fuh of the 
Indmcgyi Lola and the Streams of the Myitkyina District [Upper 
Burma) The i rcshicater and Amphibious Gastropod Molluscs 
of the Indaxogyi Lake and of the connected freshvatcr areas m the 
MyitJcyina District Burma and A Bevtshn of the Indian 
SiphonapUra Pt I Family Pubcida: which wore issued lu tho 

Records * , and ‘ The Copopoda of Indian Sens C»i/onon/u 
and An aid to the Study of Hamilton Duehanaa’s Oanyelic 
Fishes * proiluced in the Memoirs * In addition to jnovid 
mg members of the staff with facilitii-s for research work the head 
quarters of the Survo\ forms a focus for numeious independent iKist 
graduate investigationi in ZoologV and workers come to it from all 
over India lu order to make use of the laboratories and to runsult th«* 
library As tho opportunities oDcrcd become more unlrK appri*- 
dated and tho number of re>earch worker* m India increuKi thr 
activities of the Survey m thi* boo are steadil) eipandinj,, and th* 
increasing popularity of tho Department has already thrown a on 
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'uUMaiilo su.iin on ii'v u'Mimcos, tlie /lunihoi oi: oiiUide woikoi' 
iiKikin^ !i't‘ oi (In* l.ihni .Uin 10-, and him* iioiu 12 and 21 

eh in I‘I2T-2S lo 2d ami dl in l‘i2!)- JO, iind ahead}' the 
oMabh^li nu'iii ii luidint^ < onsKbnahle diliuulty jn [)io\idjn<,^ tin* 
lalKiiamn sp.u c iliat is ifijuned or il and the a< ( ommodation tli.it 
i- needed i<n lU hlnaiy .ind (ollectnms 

Tin iiiusi •^r^l!vlll”^ leteiU fX.iinple ot eo-opci.ition betueoii tlie 
/(uil(i”-u.d Sui\«*\ iml nthei x lent i he bodies has been tlie aoik it 
Ini" at tunipli^heil m i (dl.iboi.ition wilh the Aieh.eolo'^iiMl Sui\e} 
thniuutie-. ot hunun and .iniin.il leni.iins ieu)\eted b\ the lattei 
01 uii/.ition a'' a Jesuit oi its e\«a\ations h.ne oji seNC-ial ou.isions 
i een eiuiusi(*il to the Zo do^u il Sui\t‘} ioi e\peit cxaniin.ition 
A Jepoit on tlie hiinuin jem.uiH extavated at A’.il in Ibihudiist.iu 
was ptibhshed in 1021) .is in Appendix to the Itepoit of tlie Aiih.eo- 
loj^ieal Suney of rndia, .md lopoits dc. liinjr with both huiuan and 
aiiini.il lein.uiis e\e.i\.ited .it .Mohenjod.uo ha\c been completed and 
now aw lit jiubln .ition I''ii’’tliei .uithi ujiologu .il woih was earned 
out on two luniMu skulls distoseied b\ Sii Aurol Stein in Makiaii, 
and on a numbei of skulls biought b.ick by the expedition m.ade to 
^hose paits ot the X.iga liills, in JJuima, wheie human sacuhee^' 
weie until lecenth o.niied out, these lattei skulls w’^eie eutiusted 
to the Zoological Suisev by the G•o^o^nments of India and Buiiua 
and a complete lepoit upon them w'lll be published shoitly Apait 
fiomi the w'ork done foi the Aichoiological Snivey, a laige number 
oi fish have been identified and leported on foi the Haicouit Butlei 
Institute of Rangoon, and for the Bombay Natuial Histoiy Society, 
and it IS a matter of consideiable pride to the Depaitment that the 
whole collection of Lamellibiauch ATollnscs made by the “ Siboga ” 
expedition to the Malay Archipelago has been entiusted foi identi- 
fication to the Zoological Survey by Di Max Weber of Amsteidam 

In the Indian Museum itself the Zoological Suivey is lesponsible 
foi the maintenance of the exhibits m the six zoological galleiies 
and the laige anthropological and ethnogiaphical gallery Within 
the past year a large amount of work has been done on the exhibits 
and 47 fiesh specimens have heen added to the hnd and mammal 
galleiies 

Attention was diawn during the yeai to the fact that Japanese 
fisheimen have for some time past heen sending up a number of 
boats each yeai fiom Singapfire to the coasts of the Andaman and 
Nicohai Islands to collect TroeJms and T urho shells for use m the 
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mother-of pearl button mdnstiy, and the authontiee invited the 
Zoological Survey to undertake investigationA and research whereby 
the flahenea may be put on proper economic basis If the industry 
can be properly organised, and over fishing prevented, it la believed 
that it should be capable of yielding a considerable revenue to the 
State 

We have now briefly aummarued the recent achievements of the 
Archmological Geographical Geological Botanical and Zoological 
'Surveys and in previous Ohaptera we sow something of the work 
undertaken by the Government in other branches of applied science, 
iuoh as iledicine lleteorology Agnoultural and Veterinary Science, 
and Forestry The rest of thiia Ohapter will be devoted to on endea 
vour to give some indication of the development of the various 
BCientiflo activities throughout the country which do not directlj 
concern the Government^ but which nevertheless are undoubtedly 
relevant in a review of the country s moral and material progress 

During the year under review the prestige of Indian scientific 
investigation was substantially euhanc^ by the world wide recog 
rutiou of the importance of the radiation phenomenon known as the 
Banian Effect Its discoverer Sir C V Bamon FES, holds the 
Palit Onair of Physics at Calcutta TTnnersity and tbo appreciation 
of hu work throughout the eoientifio world has led to his being 
the recipient during the year of academio honours in many couu 
tries The Bamon Effect is a peculiarity of Iigbt when passmij 
through transparent substance^ by means of nhich rays ore pro 
duced of a colour different from that of the incident beam and lU 
discovery has furnished both physics ond chemistry with a now tool 
for reaearch into the ultimate btructuro of matter m couiKcquence, 
distinguished physicists and chemists all over the norld have taken 
up its further study and contributed to the olreadi sabstantml 
literature which has gionu up round the subject, Vt Calcutta in 
the laboratory of the Indian Usociation for the Cultivation of 
Science a group of joung phvsicisU and chemists under Sir 0 \ 
Ramans leadership have been carrying on invcitigations in Ibis 
and other fields of research, and the results of thoir uork uro 
recorded m the Indian Journal of Physics which has now an inter 
national circulation and important and valuable work is al*o being 
done at the Indian Institute of Science nt Bangalore That phy 
sical Chemistry has token root m India and is flourwhing is ols-i 
shown by the Annual Report on the Progress of Cbemiiln for 19'^J, 
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Jsatied by tlie Clieiiiicul tSociot} of Louduu Ou the physical Slde^ 
\arioUi aclueveuieiub ot ludiau uue.'jtigatorb, — uotably Mi. P, 
Jirisljuuuuirti'-' studies of iJie stiuetuio of oigauic liquids aud solu- 
tions bv me.ui^ of X-ia\s, and the inipoitant discoveries made by 
Mr S I3hu g'nuniaiu on the lelatiuns Iietween crystal structuie and 
magnetic beiun loui , — come in for special notice, while in chemistiy 
the voik ot Afr K Veukataruman and !A[i P. K Bose on the 
synthesis ol the (laNoues and the tlua/oles obtain ludiMdual mention 
Muioo\er, the Jourmil of the Indian Chemical Society, which is the 
chief medium foi publishing the lesults oi leseaiches in these 
subjects in this couutiy, has been steadilj increasing in bulk aud 
in the licipieucy of its appeaianccs, and has now' become a legulai 
monthl} publication, and the number of papeis piesented to the 
Chemical Section of the Indian Science Cougiess is very considei- 
able. Pinallj, no description, howevei biicf, of tho leceut woik of 
Indian in\estigatois in this held ol leseaich w'ould be complete 
without lefoieuce to the disco\eiies of Piofessoi Meghnad Saha, 
P R S , of Allahabad, w'hich uie compaiable in impoitauce with 
those of Sn C V Raman The value of Professoi Sahara woik 
lies in the fact that it has budged a gulf between the modem theo- 
ries of heat and electiicity iii a most inteiestmg mannei, by demon- 
strating that loni/ation of individual atoms can be ejected by heat 
and piessuie as well as by electrical means. 

Research in highei Mathematics in India has foi some time been 
satisfactorily stimulated by the publications and activities of thu 
Indian Mathematical Society aud the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society Both these bodies have uow completed ovei twenty yeais 
of useful life, and the Calcutta Society has celebrated the event by 
issuing a special volume of origmal papeis contributed by leading 
mathematicians nom all ovei the woild An impoitant event of 
lecent mathematical histoiy has been the publication by the Cam- 
budge IJniveisity Pi ess of a volume of the collected papers of the- 
late Mr. Srinavasa Ramanujan, P.R S The death of this excep- 
tionally biulliant scientific thinker was a great loss to Indian 
Mathematics , but papers on the theorems propounded by him con- 
tinue to appear fiom time to time in the British mathematical 
peiiodicals. 

As regards Botany, Piofessoi S R Kashyap, of the Government 
College, Lahore, has published a useful standard volume during" 
the year on the systematics of the Liverworts, — a group of plants. 
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whose uiumpreaaive appeanmce is djBcoimted by their great phylo- 
^enetac importance Pjoteesor Birbal Salmi of the XTaivertity of 
Lncknow, has contmaed his valuable researches in Palceobotauy 
and baa recentlj' made a special study of Tndifin fossil conifers At 
Benares Hindu University Konie interesting results were achieved 
during the year by Professor Inomdar and the workers associated 
with him from their researches m plant physiology and interest 
m t h is branch of the Science was naturally accentuated hy the pub- 
lication of another volume on plant movements by Sir J 0 Bose 

In Zoology sound work la being done not only at the Indian 
ituseum — os we hav^ already seen — but also in the Universities 
there do not however appear to have been any outstanding recent 
achievements to report The publication of a senes of special xoolo- 
gical monographs under the editorship of Professor K, Is Bald, of 
Lucknow Universi^, is an enterprising undertaking that deserves 
mention 

Anthropology is for obvious reasons a science of special interest 
to India Qod it is satisfactory to note that it is not being neglected 
Amongst the notable recent contributions to this branch of know 
ledge may be mentioned the sumptuous senes of volumes on the 
tribes and castes of Mysore State compiled by Bao Bahadur L K 
Anantaknshna Ajyor of Onioutta University, and the leaults of the 
researches of Dr I H Hutton I 0 B , published m the Proceed 
uigs and Memoirs of tlio Asiatic Society of Bengal Vu luiereat 
lug occurrence m an allied bronch of boicnce bos been the Citab- 
hshnient of a school of research in Lspenmcntal rsvchology at 
Mysore University under (he leadership of Professor M V Qopala 
swomi and its progress will be wniched with interest 

Medicine Agricultural and Yelennarv bcience horestrj and 
Meteorology aro us wo ha>o seen, primarily matters of otflcial con 
ctm in Indio ond research work in thorn is camod on olroo t 
exclusively in Oovomiuent instrtutioiis But obviously the a»MKm 
tion of non-otficial scientists and especially of Uni\«rBily men with 
Governmoat workers lu tbe»e fields of loearch would be to the 
advantage of both gioups, ond it is definitely tbe polity uf tie 
Government of India of the Imptnal Council of AgricuUuiul 
Keacarch and of the Indian Ifcbcttrch Fund Va.'ociulion to encour 
oge this Some scieotifio uchiovemonU of lodwn rnttlirul im-u 
during lecent vear* are worthy of iMirticidar notice Dr ht^Lr 
Nath Das the well known gynicc«Iogn»t at Calcutta has lately 
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published a troatibc on “ Obslotiic l‘’oi(-epa ” winch Lontiuiis much 
\aluable and (ui^nnal \\oik and has been descnbod by tlie leviewois 
in the Aicdical Pic"!. as a masteipioco on live subject Anothei 
important publication ha> been the paper on kalu-a/ai uiitten by 
JUr. Upemlia }sa<h lhahmach.ii i, (lie well-knoun specialist in tin's 
disease, in uhieh aie set ioith Ins consideied opimoiia on its 
swuptonis and treatment, and Mi. M O T lyengai's iiuestiga- 
tiou of the distnhution ot malaria and lualaiial mosquitoes in 
Bengal earned him tlie Miiito ^ledal toi .Medictd Beseaieh in 1929 
At present the c Inet niatiument loi linnging both olliciul and non- 
^ oliicial woiKei-^ in the \anous Inanehea of Aatni.il Stiento into 
contact, and pio\iding foi the e\< h.iiige oi views which is so desn- 
aldo, la the Indian .Scieiue Congiesa, winch is held annually under 
the auspices ot the .Vaiatie .Society of Bengal This institution has 
already peifoimed a sulistantial amount of useful woilc in co- 
ordinating and stimulating s( leiitilie mtuit} tlnoughout the 
countiy and bunging a spuit ot healthy ciilicisin to beai upon it, 
and its iunctmns aie likely to pio\e meieasingly impoitant in the 
future 



CHAPTER X 

Tho Proriocef. 

In tlufl, our conclnding Ohapter, we will attempt to deal 
thongH neceaaanly briefly, with tboee ospecta of Tndmn adminii 
tration which do not now come under the direct control of the 
Government of India There u no need, at thin stage of onr under* 
taking, for us to enter into a detailed description of the means 
whereby authority has gradually come to be delegated during the 
course of Indian constitutional evolution^, from the Central to the 
provincial GovemmenU, since some indication of this process has 
been given from tune to time m the preceding pages of tbif 
volume, — particularly during our discussion of the origin of the 
existing ftnancial system in the opening pages of Chopter VTI, — 
and in addition, previous issues of this Report have dealt with 
the matter in some detoiL It will be Bufficient to say that tmtil 
the introduction of the ' 3Xoniagu*Chelinsford Reforms, ’ under 
the Government of India Act of IDIO, the supreme exocutivo and 
legislative authority m this country,— despite the tentative oLonges 
in the direction of strengthening the provincial administrations 
which were eHected under the Indian Councils Acts of l&Gl and 
1892 and the Horlov Hinto Reforms of 1000 — remained 
vested in tho Central Government to which the provincml 
Governments wore in the last resort and except for minor details, 
entirely subordinate — being indeed in the position of mere agents 
through which the over nding jurisdiction of the Cr4.nlro uas 
exercised The ouance of the changes introduced in 1910 may 
be said to havo consisted, flrstly m tho definite transfer, under 
what ore known as the Devolution Rules of responsibility for cor 
tain adminifitrativo subjects from the Govomniont of India to the 
provincial Governments and socoodly of the sub-division owing to 
the introduction of tho principle of dyarchy,** of such subjects os 
were delegated to the provincial Govemments into two groups — 
one of which was reserved * within tho control of tho Oovernor 
working with Executive Councillors appointed by tho Crown, and 
thus responaihlo ultimately to the beerttaxy of btate ond to tho 
Dntish Parliament and people, while tho other was truusferreJ 
to the Governor working with ilimsters selected from members of 
’ ( 3*0 ) 
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the piovincial legislatuie, and responsible, tbrougb. that body, to 
the Indian electorate Of the subjects over which the Government 
of India retained control the most important weie Military and 
Foreign Affairs, Tariffs and Customs, Hallways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Income-Tax, Curiency and the Public Debt, Commerce 
and Shipping, and legislation i elating to Civil and Criminal Law, 
while those delegated to the piovincial Governments generally 
speaking included Law and Older, Land Hevenne, Irrigation, 
Forests, Local Self-Government, Medical Administration and 
Public Health, Education, Public Works, Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Industiies, Co-opeiative Societies, Registration, and Excise Of 
these latter subjects, that is to say those for which the provincial 
Governments were given responsibility, the first four, namely Law 
and Older, Land Revenue, Irrigation, and Forests, fell within 
the liist of the two groups to which we have referred and constituted 
the “ reserved subjects, while the remainder were “ transferred 
to Ministers answerable to the Provincial Legislature 

This brief summary should have been sufficient to remind such 
readers as are comparatively unfamiliar with Indian affairs of the 
essential features of the existing constitutional structuie, and we 
may now proceed to our description of the more important events 
that occurred duiing the year under review in connection with 
the administrative heads for which the provincial Governments 
are now responsible, taking the “ reserved ’’ subjects first, and 
since it has been found more convenient to treat two of these 
subj'ects, that is to say Forests and Irrigation, in an earher portion 
of this book, — namely Chapter IV, — there only remain Law and 
Order, — or police admmistration, — and Land Revenue, to be con- 
sidered before we pass on to examine those aspects* of public affairs 
over which the Indian electorate is now, except for the emergency 
powers which remain vested in the provincial Governors, directly 
responsible 

The existing police organisation in India has been evolved 
out of the force which was established in Sind by Sir Charles 
Hapiei in the Forties of last century, and modelled on the Irish 
Constabulary of those days The Police all over India are now 
organised, disciplined and controlled according to the provisions 
of the Police Act of 1861, and by Police Rules made thereunder 

* It should be mentioned that in the Bombay Presidency, and Burma, 
P'orests, also, js a “ transferred ” subject 
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proTiDOiol Goremineiit* to suit local coaditionj In. some Pro- 
vinces there are separate Pohce Acts Each Provinca recruits its 
own police force the admmiatrative head of which is the Inspector 
General, who has under him a number of other officers holding 
the rank of Deputy Inspector General The force is divided among 
the Districts of the Province each District foice being under the 
control of a Superintendent of Police who is a member of the 
Indian Police Service and is responsible for its discipline and 
orgamxation Every District la divided up into a number of police 
station jurisdictions each in charge of a ‘ Station houio Officer ’ 
who IS usually of the rank of Sub-Inspector The pohce station, 
or thana, is the basic working nnil of the Indian police system 
As a general rule the Sub-Inspector at the thana is the first officer 
to roceiva a report of any senous cnmo committed within hu 
jurisdiction, and upon him devolves the duty of investigating these 
reports as well os those cases sent to him by a Magistrate, and, if 
possible of bringing the offenders to justice Thu officer* dntjr* 
ore however far from being hmited by hu work of reporting nnd 
investigating crime, in many parts in India he u the onI\ repro- 
tentative of the Government for miles around and olniost cvcr^ 
thing that happens withm his junsdiction concerns him to some 
degree 

Although the Indian pohce force in its standard of efficiency, 

IS thoroughlv modern it nevertheless contains certain indigenous 
elements of great antiquity Over practically the wholo of India 
for eiamplo the old pre-Dntuh Tillaj.e watchman or ehauLidar^ 
fttill exists His first duty u to report cnnio but like the ihanadar 
hu functions are many and varied and include the arrcats of 
offenders general aid to the police surveillance over bod or sus- 
pected characters and tho gcnerol supply of local mfunnatiun, 
particularly nhen an investigation i* being held into a cnmo in 
bis own viHogo 

ior English readers the word ' police " conjure* up n vjiion 
of the typical Borough force wlh its momber* bcrring pannnDentl\ 
within coniparativeh nairow confines or of the countrj tonsta 
bulory with the rural policemon stationed in hu hltlo country 
vilbge and covenng o beat of a few square miles of countnr»Hb 
But tho arrangement in India is differint In tho three PreuJencr 
town* of Calcutta ifadras and Bombay, and nI>o in Banp>ou 
the pohce are it is true organiied as o kupanito force under tb* 
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conimnnd of a ConuiiibSiouer of l^olice, — though even hoie thole 
is a (lisliiiotioii, biiice the force is fmanced fiom piovinoial lovonues 
instead of from lates loMod locally, as in I'higlaud, but cveiywheio 
else in India, iio\vo\er big a city may bo, the police stationed 
therein, instead of lioing a puiely local foico, foim pait of the 
police foico of tho District in which the city is situated, and are 
li.ible at any time to be transfoirod to a luial station many miles 
an ay Since tho a\eiago personnel of tlie police station juris- 
dictions into which the whole of Biitish India is duided does not 
exceed a do/on or so men, — including the Station House Officei, 
one 01 more asii^taiits, and a head constable wdio acts as deputy 
to the Station House Odicci and looks after the men, — and since 
tho aiea of these jurisdictions is vei\ huge, it is impossible foi 
the police to make moie than occasional visits to the lemoter 
parts of them, and the etfectnoncss of the police administration 
is thus veiy closely dependent upon the co-operation of the village 
watchmen, the village headmen, and tlie geneial public One 
other impoitant point in which the police foice of this coimtr}'- 
difters from that of England has to he home in mind, all ovei 
India, certain sections of the Police have to be piovided with and 
trained in the use of arms, since they are fiequently faced with 
the necessity of conducting opei-ations agauist aimed and desperate 
men to whom human life is of no account, or in dealing with 
serious riots and disturbances arising fiom communal oi othei 
causes 

The custom of hoarding wealth, whethei in cash or in gold 
and silver ornaments, which is so prevalent throughout this land, 
is a frequent inducement to crime, and numerous sections of tne 
population are always potentially ciiminal, eithei because of then 
poverty, or fiom the desiie for adventure oi levenge Moieover, 
from time immemoiial wandering criminal tubes, many of which 
are still nnrefoimed, have been accustomed to move to and fio 
over the plains of India, and it is still possible, owing to the 
country’s enormous distances and the small numbers of the police, 
for gangs of armed robbers, or ‘‘ dacoits,” to continue their 
depredations for weeks or months on end, — at any rate in the 
remoter Districts, — before they are captured or killed Cattle 
stealmg, too, is very pievalent, and the peasant is often prepared 
to pay ransom for his animals rathei than invoke the aid of the 
police, indeed, in many parts of the pountry, particularly in the 
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PTorth, there la a cwnaiderablo olaSa of persona who make a regular 
living by acting as middlemen between the cattle-thief and hia 
viotun. Thus there has at all tunes been ample work for the 
pokce m India in dealing with crimes onaing from the peculiar 
circumatanoea and oustoma of the country, or from the ordinary 
aberrations of hnman nature But m recent years they have found 
themselves confronted with problanu of an altogether different ' 
kind for the qiread of modem education and technical knowledge, 
and the improvement in conununioations haa brought about an 
alarming increase in the more sophisticated types of crime such 
as bogus company promoting, coming forgery, conffdence-tnoks 
and embexxlement and enabled the cnminals to work over much 
larger areas Unquestionably however the police ha\e been 
quick to re adjust their ideas and practice to the changing condi- 
tions and the Onnunol Investigation Departments m the vanoua 
Provinces are well abreast of the latest criminological develop- 
ments What is known ns the modut ofcmndt system is now 
beong introduced and cnniea such as burglary ore not inveati 
gated separately but in the moss — the moTement of gangs and (he 
persons associated with them, individual peculiarities, and the 
oharaotenstio methods employed being carefully noted Tct an- 
other of the duties of the pobce which u much m evidence at the 
time of vmtiDg and which m many ways is the most dilHcuIt of all 
since it requires the exercise of exceptional potience and discre- 
tion is that of dealmg with disturbances and domoustrations of 
a political nature This topic houovor falls properly within the 
purview of next year's Beport since there wore few disorders aris- 
ing out of the Cinl Disobedience 3Joreniont during the period 
under review and it need not bo enlarged upon bore 

We may now proceed to describe the more important events 
olTocting the police that occurred in the various Provinces and 
adrainxstrations of British India during the year In \ssam the 
economic distress Ihot resulted from the serious floods lu the 
Districts of Sylhet Nowgong and Cnchar caused an lucrraso id 
crimes against property in that region, particularly in Svlhet 
District where the number of burglaries and the/U n>*e con 
sidembly As a preventive measure some of the cnmluol gongs 
have been brought under the operation of the Criroinol Tribes 
Act and similar actioa is under contemplation ogainst other gangs. 

Bv close superrisioo and careful patrolling on dark ait,hts crams 
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was lield in clieclr in Cacliar District Owing to tlie large influx 
of immigrants from Mymensingh and other parts of Bengal, many 
of whom are criminals, there was an increase of crime against 
property in the Districts of Goalpaia, Dariang, hTowgong and 
Kamrup. Goalpara borders on Bengal, and the criminals of 
Eangpur, Gooch Behar, and Jalpaiguri extend operations up to 
that District in collaboration with the local bad characters 
Arrangements are being made for joint road patrols with the 
Bengal Police in those areas The opening of the new Karimganj 
Longai Valley branch railway line evoked a number of attempts 
at tram wreckmg, but as soon as special constables were appointed, 
the trouble stopped The Police were called in to deal with several 
cases of noting among labourers m tea gardens m the Districts 
of Sibsagar, Darrang and iN’owgong during the year. All classes 
of seiious crimes, that is to say murder, culpable homicide, dacoity, 
robbery, burglary, theft, commg, and not showed mcreases during 
the year, except cattle theft 

In Bengal, exclusive of Calcutta, there was a small deciease, 
amounting to 630 cases, m the total volume of cognizable crime 
reported durmg the year under review, but the numbei of serious 
crimes mcreased slightly It was, however, satisfactory that cases 
of dacoity decreased by over 100, and of theft by 474 The officers 
of the Onmmal Investigation Department co-operated with the 
district police in dealmg with outbreaks of dacoity in several 
Districts, and the timely arrest of a gang m Bogra which was 
preparmg to co mmi t a dacoity, the capture of two gangs m Nadia 
in the act of committing dacoities, and the discovery and success- 
ful prosecution on specified charges and for bad livelihood of 
other gangs, helped to keep this form of crime under control A 
noteworthy affair occurred at Char Balamara m Noakhali, whither, 
on receipt of information regardmg the commission of a dacoity, 
police were despatched, and, m a scuffle that ensued, opened fire 
with the result that two dacoits were fatally mjured and another 
arrested An important piece of work on the part of the police 
was the successful prosecution of a bad livelihood case against 
Satm Sen and his followers who, formerly, had been responsible 
for the notorious satyagraTia movement at Patuakhali m the District 
of Bakarganj Acts of gallantry on the part of the police were 
not wantmg during the year, the most conspicuous being that of 
a constable who jumped into a river at great personal risk and 
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EftTed the life of a doctor who was on the point of drowning 
Another constable saved a woman nod two children who hod fallen 
into a nver in flood A further instance was that of a Sub- 
Inspector who risked hia hie in rescuing four persons whose boats 
had copsued this officer also secured the arrest of a gang of armed 
dacoits and hia semcea were recognised by the grant of a reward 
On several occasions during the year the police were attacked in 
the execution of duty and no lees than 04 oflicers and men received 
injuries m these circumstanoes 

In Bihar and Onssa the resolte of the year were satiefactory 
true cognisable cases dropping to 46 C3S which is the smallest 
total ever obtained since the Province was constituted All 
of sanoua crime decreased except murder Communal tension 
cansed some anxiety during the year especially during the Baler Id 
Festival but no really serious clashes occurred 9 constables wore 
mentioned as having done good work m saving life during tho 
period under review 

in the Bombay Presidency and Smd exclusive of Bombay City 
the total number of cognisable crimes reported dunng the year 
increased from 33 978 to 40 OIO In the Presidency proper Class 
VI that is to eay offences under Minor Acts, was responuble 
for a nse of 249 cases as a result of greater police activitv m this 
connection The rise m cases under the Indian Penal Codo wu 
fairly general In three Disfncls where it was really substantial, 
a partial failure of rams had occurred and cousod some economic 
distress Communal tension continued to prevail in certam 
Districts and entailed considerable extra work on the part of 
the police whose sanctioned strength in certain nreaj u barely 
•uiflcient for normal requirements As a result of the operation 
of these various factors tho total number of cases of reported enme 
In the Presidency proper was greater by 1 390 than dunog the 
previous \ear In Smd however the number of rases reported 
both under tho Indian Penol Code and Cla s VI declined being 
366 lower than during tho previous \car Tho Crime KecorJ 
Branch in the Criminal Invesligotion Department continued to 
prepare tho enmo reconls of inter-distnct and inter provincial 
criminals 02 such records having been prepared and published in 
tho Police Gaxetto during tho jear HI more rcconis were 
pariiallj dealt with Therfi records should prove \ery u«ful 
to District officers in tracing habitual enminaU ond keeping them 
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imdei sui\eillauce Tlie modus oiicrandt system Tras intiodticed'’ 
dining- 1029 in ccitain Bistiicls in tlio Presidency piopei, but it 
was not possible to do this m all, as the personnel leq^uired foi 
it could not bo made aiailablo ’VVlicie the intioduction of the 
system has been eii'ectcd, the necessaij’’ staff has been found by 
lemoviug men from otfici duties, since financial stringency has 
precluded the employment of a special staff One conspicious case 
of braveiv among the members of tlic force deseiwes mention, this 
occuned in connection with the discoveiy at Bhusuwal lailway 
station, in Septenibei, of bombs and a revolver in tlie possession 
of two individuals vho, wlien appiehended, opened fiio on the 
police in an endoa\our to escape, and were only captured as a 
lesult of the gallant action of Head Constable Bendigeii The 
numbeis of policemen killed and injuied duiiiig the year in the 
peiforniance of then duties weie 3 and 2 lespectively 

In Burma, wlieie the prevalence of serious ciiine has caused' 
grave anxiety for many yeais tlieie was some improvement duiing* 
the period under review Thioughout the Province as a whole, — 
exclusive of Rangoon, which will be subsequently treated, — theie 
was a decieaso in all classes of serious crime except arson. Oases 
of murder declined fiom 1,150 to 1,1^5, and of the unauthoiized 
use or possession of firearms, from 285 to 274 These figures aie- 
still unpleasantly high, particulaily that foi murder, but the 
decrease in the number of dacoities and robberies was more pro- 
- nounced, the totals having fallen from 475 and 321 respectively to 
401 and 269 4 police officeis and men were lolled during the 

year and 8 weie injuied in connection with the peifoimance of 
their duties 

In the Central Provinces the year was imeventful A small 
increase in crime, amounting to 4 pei cent , occuned, and was- 
attributed to the scarcity which prevailed in the Northern parts 
of the Province as a result of the failure of the i-a&t crop owing 
to frost Commimal tension was consider ably less than in the 
previous yeai 

Delhi was distinguished during the year by the occurrence of 
the two notorious teriorist outrages which have already been 
mentioned in Chapter I, — ^namely the bomb-throwing episode in 
the Legislative Assembly on the 8th of April 1929, and the attempt 
on the 23rd of December to wreck the tram in which H E the 
Viceroy was travelling Apart from these two spectacular crimes 
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the year "Wes not very eventful ifention may be made of a daring 
robbery whicb was conumtfed on the Yiceregal Estate shortly 
before the conclusion of the period covered by the previous issue 
of this Eeport when jewellery valued at Rs 6 lolchs, belonging 
to H H the ilaharani of Coooh Dehor, who was staying there 
was stolen Acting with great aneigy on the slight clue provided 
by the fact that a low-class woman had been seen offering a piece 
of very valuable cloth for sola the police within 48 hours recovered 
a large port of the jewellery from places as for distant as the 
bottom of a well in Aligarh and other hiding places in Lucknow 
and Delhi, and within a fortnight 93 per cent of the stones had 
been recovered An important gang of burglars and receivers was 
given long sentences of imprisonment m connection with this 
crime and the Delhi police can congratulate themselves od its 
successful conclusion In recent years the growth of litemcy 
^unong the constables of the Delhi Police has been remarkable 
Between 1920 and 1923 the percentage of literate constables 
advanced from 27 to 43 per cent and m 1029 for the flnt time 
in history more than half the constables — indeed as many os 
67 par cent — were bterate A disquieting tendency during the 
period under review was the increase in the number of nuiloading, 
tncky or deffnitely fraudulent financial companies in Delhi 
There were several life assurances concerns fioated on deplorable 
tenns managed with omicism and obviouslv bound for bank 
ruptoy Fraudulent fee-snatohmg employment bureaus raulli 
plied and also did the most ludicrous lotteries and ballots Bnt 
the commonest and in the long run tbo most mischievous form of 
fraud consisted of elaborate systems usually based m the 
multiple entrance fee cum snowball falJacj whorobv poor 

peoplo were blatantly cheated with deceptive piomises of obtain 
mg loans The existmg law appears unable to grapple with fhrso 
frauds despite their disastrous sociol and economic results 

In the iladras Presidency — evolutive of the citv of ilodmi — 
the amount of grave crimo during 1029 was lower than it has Wen 
since the roorganiiation of the police force effected as a lesnlt of 
the Police Coiiimissioo of 1002 03 Improvemtats m mcthwls 
of detection more extensive use of the security section* •*/ the 
Cruninal Proceiluro Code good work m handling wandering tnngs 
and closer supervision of habitual criminnU and rarraber* of 
cnmmnl tribe* have been the chief ciuse^ contnbntinc to this 
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excellent result The yeai was almost free fiom serious communal 
or labour disputes and political agitation was not very vigorous. 
The police weie, theiefoie, able to devote themselves to their 
ordinary duties Among the acts of gallantly reported during the 
year may be mentioned that of the Town Inspector of Mangalore, — 
Mr M S Chammad, — and a Sub-Inspectoi, who weie mstiu- 
mental in preventing two armed mobs of Moplahs and Mangalore 
fishermen fiom starting what had every appeal ance of becoming" 
a serious not One constable was killed and two were injured 
in the peifoimance of their duties duiing the period undei leview 
The peculiai organization of the police and associated foiceS' 
in the Horth-’West Erontiei Piovmce has been described in 
Chapter II, and need not be enlarged upon heie It will be 
sufficient to lemind the reader that in addition to the oidinary 
civil police force, which difieis from the police foices through- 
out the lest of India only m the fact that it is more- 
extensively provided with aims, the Piovmce is served by a special 
body known as the Piontier Constabulary, whose functions aie 
mtermediate between those of ordmary police and of militaiy 
forces Of these two bodies, — the Civil Police and the Frontier 
Constabulary, — ^the latter is numerically the smallei During the 
year under review its total strength, exclusive of its 17 British 
officers, was 4,547, includmg 435 moimted cavaliy The most 
important operation undertaken by the Constabulaiy dm mg the 
yeai was the occupation and protection of the Guaianteed Area 
m the Shiah Salient of the Kohat Distiict Six platoons of Con- 
stabulary held the salient thioughout the year, and although theie 
were many anxious times, when it appealed that the Sunni tribes, 
— the Oiakzais and Afridis, — ^would succeed m penetrating the 
salient, they never actually did so Otheiwise, the yeai vas 
remarkably tranquil, and no change was made in the geneial 
measures adopted durmg the previous five years foi piotection 
against raiding The number of tians-boidei raids amounted to 
4 only, and the system of patrols was well mamtamed The 
Peshawar border remained faiily peaceful, and no raids into 
British territory were made m the Fhyber Agency. The most note- 
woithy crime of the year was the mm del m Febiuaiv of 
Lieutenant E 0 Hawkes, P E , Assistant Garrison Engineer, 
Landikotal In addition to its primary duty of defending the bor- 
der, the Constabulary was continuously engaged in other mi^cella- 
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neoua dutiea 'mthiii the Districts and the Shabkadar Constabulary 
rendered particularly Toluable eemcea in connection wih the floods 
in August During the iTinter members of the force rrere kept very 
busy on the Doraban and Tank areas controlling the Powindaha 
The Bannn constabulary arrested 42 men during the year in pos- 
session of unlicensed arms The sanction of the Goremment of 
India Tras obtained during the year to the scheme for enlisting and 
tr aining 100 resemsts for the Constabnlary, bnt the tonus offered 
■were considered inadequate and little prog r e s s rvas made until 
they were unproved Turning now to the work of the Civil Police 
we find that there was a considerable increase m the number of 
coses of cognisable crime m tbe Province during the vear the 
total bemg 4 711, os against 4 300 in 1928 The 1929 figure 
however is still subafontially below the average for the vcars 
1920-24. Dnfortunately although the number of cases of murder 
declined from 618 to 490 onmes of violence against the person 
continued as a whole to increase and it was remarked that the 
facility with which firearms can be procured in tbe Province was 
to a large extant responsible for this The employment of hired 
assassins continued to be a prevalent practice, and it was reported 
that thronghout Peshawar District the samcas of professional 
murderers can be obtained without difficulty for Bi 400 or less 
This state of affairs of course renders the task of the police m 
dealing with cases of murder peculiarly difficult and the ditficul 
ties ore further lucreased by tbe tendency on the part of those 
related to the victim of a murderous assault to manufacture ovl 
dence inunediatoly after the commiuion of the crime, agamit 
the person or persons whom they imogino to have been rcsponflitle 
for mstigating it A satufaclory feature of police work in tbe 
Province during the last five years has been the btuad\ incieoio 
in tho number of convictions obtained in relation to the nuniUr 
of true cases investigated nevertheless the personnel of the Pro- 
secution Branch was during the year under renew still consjJrr 
ably below tho somewhat meagre standard pre«ribcil morn than 
20 years ogo Moreover the working of tho courts in connection 
with the criminal cases gave increasing cause for JisAatMfoition 
tho delays which had already begun to yield a varietv of enl 
effects in previous years hoving been oven more pronounnnl during 
1929 the disposal of more than 40 per cent of such c^s 
delayed for over n month The conduct and loyalty of the Civil 
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Police in the Province during? the year continued to be praise- 
worthy, and the services rendered by the force in assisting in the 
relief-work during the Indus floods weie particularly commendable. 

In the Punjab, during the eaily months of 1929, a considerable 
increase in crime, particularly buiglaiy, occuiied, laigely as a 
result of the exceptional concentration of police that become neces- 
sary after the muider in Lahoie of Mr. Saunders and Head Con- 
stable Chanan Singh, and the consequent lack of ordinaiy patrol- 
ling elsewhere This state of aifairs was subsequently remedied, 
but the famine tliat pievailed in the South-Eastern parts of the 
Province, together with the unprecedented floods in the livers 
Jhelum, Chenab, and Attock, had an adverse effect upon crime 
in the latter pait of the year But despite these disturbing factors 
the police were successful in loundmg up a considerable number 
of buiglars and dacoits, and the number of reported cases of 
crime, — exclusive of Security Cases, — fell tiom 45,166 to 44,397 
Among the murders that occurred during the year was that of 
Mahasha Pajpal, the authoi of the pamphlet “ Rangila Rasul , 
which has already been referred to in Chapter I The number of 
burglaries decreased fiom 15,272 to 15,242 The introduction of 
the modus o'perandi system of detection has proved very satisfac- 
tory, and enabled some of the oldest and most difficult cases to be 
cleared up There was a decrease from 155 to 143 in the number 
of dacoities reported, and one of the most outstanding features of 
the year was the remarkable success of the police in rounding up 
and killing some of the most dangeious and desperate of the dacoits 
and desperadoes who have recently disturbed the peace of the 
Province But m the course of these operations no less than 8 
police officers were killed or injured Another very credit- 
able piece of work during the year was the unravelling of the 
Lahore Conspiracy case, which has been discussed m Chapter 1 
A fuither case of political importance with which the police were 
concerned was the tram dacoity which took place in October near 
Ahmedgaih railway station on the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal section 
of the Noith-Western Railway The object of the outrage, in 
which the engine drivers were wounded, was to steal railway money 
from the cash safe m older to finance an anti-Goyernment publica- 
tion All the six accused, including the leader of the gang, Sher 
Jang, weie subsequently arrested and convicted 
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In the United ProTinoea, the weakneai of the monsoon ond the 
dlitresa that reenitod from it Jed to a alight bnt definite increase 
in moat forms of crime against proper^, — particularly dncoily 
and burglary — during the year under review Hesulta from police 
investigations and in court were however, well mamtained, and 
from the beginning of 1930 the inoidenco of cnnie was reduced to 
normal The problem of cattle theft was particularly luccesafuUy 
dealt with by the police and n amoU separate itaft that has 
now been conatitutod to cope with thiw form of crime in Districts 
where it la moat prevalent Some progress has been mode in the 
difBouH teak of populanaing branding, which, if generoUy adopted, 
might go far towards providing the aolution of the whole difBcultv 
During the year the special dacoity police were much occupied 
in clearing up the remnants of gangs previously dealt with in 
various Distnots of the Provinces and in addition m conducting 
active operations in Gwalior, Dholpnr and other States of Eastern 
Rajputana and Central India In Dholpnr notorious gangs of 
Kanjora and Gujors have been completely broken up and it is 
particularly satisfactory that out of the gang of IB mostly Gujars, 
who were responsible m this area for the atrocious murder of ffail 
Jiwan Singh and of constable Moonga Bom m March 1025, only 
four ore now at large In Northern Gwalior whore the oitremoly 
difficult ravine country from which the dacoits operate has caused 
the special docoity police great embarrassment good progress has 
also been made one of the three chief gang* hanng been com 
pletely broken up and a largo number of the menibors of the other 
two having been arrested Unfortunately the statiitica of officers 
and men killed or injured in the porformonce of their duties shoved 
no improvement during the year 13 officers and men having been 
killed and 117 injured There have boon numerous occasions on 
which small police parties have shown great gollanlrv in oppoiing 
dacoits, and instances of villagers rallying to the help of the poluo 
appear to bo increasing In Muttra D/stnet, an Inspector led a 
small police party against a gang of eight ornieJ docoits killed 
two ond captured the remainder with a loss of one member of 
his party — a chaukidar, ond in Agra District o constable who 
happqncd to bo in a village when it was raided by o notorious armed 
dacoit gang succeeded in rallying the inhobitauts with the rciull 
that one dacoit wos lulled and another wounded the dacoits being 
forced to withdraw Throughout the rear steadr progreu wa> 



made in iinpioving the conditions of service, and tlie physique and 
education of the whole foico A largo part of the building loan 
of Rs 1 cioie winch was obtained in 1925-20 for the puiposes of 
loplacmg the many police buildings in the Province that weie 
unsuitable to modem conditions has now been expended with 
excellent rcMilU !ifodoin metliods of physical tiaining have 
locently been introduced in all Distiicts, and as a icsult of tbe 
facilities pioiided bv the Aimj'- authonties a separate and adequate 
staff of iiibtiucfors tiaincd in the army system of physical tiaining 
is now in oxiNtouoe The employment of trained teachers, obtained 
on deputation tioni the Education Depaitmeut, in the schools at 
all Bi'jtiict headquaitois is beaimg fiuit, and the percentage of 
literacy lu the force, us a whole, is showing a steady increase year 
Hi' veai Reciintmont was brisk during tbe poiiod under review 
and resignations negligible Communal tiouble was less con- 
spicuous duiing 1920, tbougb outbreaks of smoko seriousness 
occurred at Debuli m Maiupuri and Pliapliund in Etawab, and 
additional police liad to be imposed in three Districts on account 
of communal rioting. 

As legards tbe sepaiato police forces in tbe cities of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Rangoon, tbe Bombay force bad a parti- 
cularly arduous time during tbe year 1929, owing to the grave 
labour troubles and communal riots, which have been desciibed 
in Chapter I Largely as a result of these exceptional circum- 
stances, the number of serious crimes inci eased substantially during 
tbe year 139 cases of murder were recorded as compared with 
38 m 1928, 249 of noting and unlawful assembly against 32, 8 of 
dacoity against 1, 83 of robbery against 73, and 1,736 of burglary 
against 1,550 The total number of cases dealt with under tbe 
Indian Penal Code was 8,031 as compared with 7,786 m 1928 In 
Calcutta, tbe year under review was generally peaceful, altbougb 
tbe after-effects of tbe communal riots of 1926 were still apparent 
A total of 3,008 persons were convicted in cases under tbe Indian 
Penal Code Tiue cases of noting, murder, burglary, and theft 
declined, wbile those of coming and receiving stolen property 
increased somewhat In addition there were small increases m 
tbe numbers of cases of dacoity and robbery In Madras, also, 
there were no events of outstanding importance during tbe period 
under review The total number of true cognizable ciimes recorded 
under tbe Indian Penal Code was 3,189 as against 2,738 in 1928, 
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but the increase was believed to have been to o very large eitem 
due to neTf arrangements which had been introduced for reporting 
registering, and mvesfagatmg crime A satisfactory feature wai 
that only 192 anmea were taken direct by complainants to the 
courts as compared with 266 m 1928 which mdicates that there 
was an increase in public conhdence in the police In Bongoon 
there was an all round decrease in all classes of important crime 
during the year, the total being 1 108 as against 1 140 m 1028, 
cases of gnevous hurt also fell The conduct of the force was satis- 
factory during the year Unfortunately 2 constables were 
murdered while on duty 


In previous issues of the Beport the legislation passed or put 
forward by the provincial Govemmenta from time to time in con 
nection with land revenue or tenonty has been briefly described, 
and we may now proceed to record such further developments os 
occurred in the year 1929-80 The question of introducing legisla 
tion designed to embody in law the pnnoiples of land revenue 
assessment has been under consideration both by the Governments 
of Bombay and Assam for some tune and during the period under 
review considerable progress was made in this direction A rensod 
droit of a Bill to amend the Bombay Land Bevenuo Code was 
prepared by the Bombay Qovenuneat and lubmitted to the Govern 
ment of India for sanction in December 1920 and the latter ap- 
proved it subject to certain reservations, in March 1980 A 
revised Bill was also prepared by the Assam Government to taper 
sede the one introduced in 1025 ond was put before the provincial 
Legislative Council m March The Bill prepared by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Onssa dunng the period covered bv the pre- 
vious issue of this Beport amending the existing Icnancv Icgula 


tion was published in August 1929 and introduced in the pro- 
vincial Legislative CkmncU m September After its introduition 
however the Government was given to undoraland that on the 
question of the transfer of occupanev rights which was the chief 
point of controversy the *amindari parlv would ncquie»co in a 
modiflcation of the cxuting law on the transfer of occapaacy 
holding only if they received simultaneously for the tafeguarJing 
of their mtercatj the right of pre-emption which had olreodv been 
given to the landlords in Bengal Tho provincial GoTcromeot 
after consideration decided that this pnnciplo ought to U iorlodsd 
in tho Bill The raiyott party was known to be oppo#<d tu pro- 


emption, but it was felt that concessions were necessary on both 
sides, and that tbe balance of advantage, even after tins change, 
would still lest with the ratyots. At the same time the raiyots’ 
representatives were infoimed that if a Bill containing, as this one 
did, important concessions to the razyots was nevertheless, by 
reason of its acceptance of the prmciple of pre-emption, so dis- 
tasteful to them that they would prefer that it should be abandoned 
altogether, the Government would not press it in the Council , and 
as the Government was subsequently told by the representatives of 
the raiyots* party that they would prefer this course, the measure 
was not proceeded with A measure known as the Malabar Tenancy 
Bill, embodying the conclusions reached by the Government of the 
Madras Presidency as a result of its conference with the representa- 
tives of landlords and tenants of Malabar during the period covered 
by the previous issue of this Report, was mtroduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council in August 1929, and passed in March 1930, 
subject to certain modifications It had not however received the 
assent of the Governor-General by the close of the period under 
review A Bill to amend the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, with a 
view to giving statutory effect to the intention of that Act that 
decisions of the revenue courts imder Sections 45 and 60 thereof 
should be final, by expressly barrmg recoui’se to a civil court for 
the purpose of attacking decisions of revenue courts in such cases, 
was enacted during the year in the Punjab Legislative Council, 
and the provisions of the Act weie extended in January 1930 to 
that portion of the administrative area of Delhi which before 
October 1912 was included withm the Punjab 

We may now proceed to consider the “ transferred ” subjects, 
taking Local Self-Government, to which some reference has 
already been made m Chapter lY, — first From time immemorial 
there have existed in India indigenous mstitutions which have 
imdertaken some of the functions of local self-government, — 
though mdeed they have had little in common with the local 
bodies that now exist in modern democratic countries, having 
had no elective basis, few recognized duties, and no direct con- 
nection with the mam admmistrative structure Moreover during 
the period of chaos which preceded the establishment of British 
lule, and of rapid centralization of authority that ensued upon 
it, these traditional village bodies tended to be ignored altogether, 
with the result that when, in the latter part of the XIX century. 
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their possible utility began to bo recogmied, they hod almost 
ceased to enat In 1882, XiOrd. fiipon*B administration made a 
determined attempt to revive eucb local self governing institn 
tions as remained, and issued a resolution declaring that the 
people should be trained in the management of tboir own affairs 
and that political education ought, os a rule, to be given pro- 
farence over departmental effloiency This well meant effort, 
however did not produce much result It was ineyitablo that 
the infant local bodies should be at first under official guardian 
ship and this lessened the attraction of the new bodies for pnhhc 
spirited men with the result that the growth of initiatiye and 
self reliance among those for whose benefit the system was devised 
was slow 

But a great change occurred when, as a result of the introduc- 
tiou of the iloutogu Chelmsford Beforms the control of local 
self government was handed over to responsible iluusters hlony 
fresh laws have been enacted munioip^ bodies re-constituted on 
more popular lines mnnioipal franchises extended and the powers 
of local bodies enhanced These changes also created a desire for 
expenment and one of the most interestiug of these was the re- 
viral of the old village fcnchaycU, or committees of elders which 
in some places were amalgamated and called ” TJmon Boards ” 
The general plan adopted was to place these ancient institutions 
on a modem legal basis and provide them with definite powers 
and functions The change naturally aroused doubt and criticism 
and some of the new bodies have proved foiluTes but on the 
whole it appears that the innovation has come to stay and is 
justifying itself It should be remembered that hitherto it has 
been hampered by a variety of odverso factors of which finoncial 
stringency political difficaUies and lack of eipononce were and 
•till ore the most important 

In 1928-29 there were T76 3runicipalities m British Indio, 
with about 19 000 000 people rewdent withm their limits and an 
oggregate income of Rs 17 36 crorcs, bot since Calcutta, Bombay 
and ITadras alone contom some 3,000 000 p«plo, it is obvious that 
■most of the Municipalities are imoll Tho majority of the 
members of municipal bodies are elected and the proportion of 
elected members tends on the whole to increase Since howofor, 
only 10 per cent of the population of Bntuh India Hrrs in towni 
municipal administration cleorlv cannot as yet effect tho majority 
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of tlie people and lielp to educate tliem in civic duties, and the- 
importance of tlie District Boards, or rural municipalities, is 
therefore great ISTearly every District in British India possesses- 
such a Boai'd with two or more Suh-Distriet Boards subordinate to 
it. In Madras there are also Dnion Boards, while in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa theie aie both Union Boards and Union Com- 
mittees. In 1928-29, the number of District Boards and Sub- 
District Boards, together with Union Committees and Union 
Boai'ds, was 5,535 Of the 57,800 or so members of these bodies,, 
about 68 5 per cent weie elected, and 31 5 per cent, were either 
ex-officio members or nommated The leceipts of these mstitu- 
tions (excluding Union Committees and Union Boaids m Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa) aggregated in 1928-29 about Rs 16 crores, 
and their chief activities weie education, medical relief and civic 
works. 

Big cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon naturally lead 
the way in municipal pi ogress in India Heie Improvement and 
Development Trusts have been operatmg for years, and have done 
much good Loans have been floated foi such objects as housing 
schemes, the abolition of slums, the provision of open spaces, the 
alignment of streets and the segregation of offensive trades The 
increased power of local legislatures in these organizations is 
reflected in increased activities in the organizations themselves; 
and great mterest is taken in many paits of India in election to 
both Municipalities and District Boaids 

Some of the more important legislative proposals or enactments 
of the year m connection with local self-government may now be 
described In Assam a measure known as the Assam Local Funds- 
(Accounts and Audit) Bill, 1929, which is mtended to prevent 
the waste of local funds through the carelessness or negligence of 
persons entrusted with the duty of making or authorising pay- 
ments, was passed by the Legislative Council during the period 
under review 

In Bengal, a non-official Bill to amend the Calcutta Mimicipal 
Act, 1923, was introduced into the Legislative Coimcil with the 
object of separating the Cossipur-Chitpur and Garden Reach areas 
from the limits of the Corporation of Calcutta, and i econstitutmg 
them into separate municipalities undei the Bengal Municipal Act, 
1884 The Government of India approved the raising of a loan 
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Ra 26 laklifl the Oalcatia Improvement Truit dunng: 1929-30 
for thirty years at frj per cent intereat 

In Bombay, a non-officml Bill to amend the City ol Bombay 
Ifnnicipal Act, 1888, was introduced into the I^egialatrve Council, 
with the object of widening the franchme by giving the right of 
vote to ali tenants who have occupied a building, oi port of a 
building, within the Lmite of the municipality of Bombay for 
not lets than six monthe irrespeotivo of the monthly rental and 
also to provide for payment of members for attending meetings 
An official Bill to amend the Bombay District ilnnicipal Act 
1901, the Bombay Local Boards Act 1923, and the Bombay City 
Jfunicipaiibea Act, 1925 was also introduced and raferred to a 
Select Committee which made several changes m it The mam 
objects of this measure ore to provide for the establishment of a 
separate pilgnni fund account m mmucipal areas where a pilgrim 
tax 18 levied, and to lay down clearly the procedure for the elec 
tion of a chairman of a local board on its reconstitution During the 
year the Legislative Council passed a con-offloial Bill which has 
tubioquentlj roceived the assent of the Governor General, to amend 
the Bombay District Municipal Act 1901 with the object of 
providing that a municipality may at its discrotioo make rules 
dotornuning the conditions under which gratuities or compassion 
ate allowances may be paid to the iurviving relativee of its officers 
and servants who die during service and the amount of such 
gratmties and allowances The previous sanction of the GoTernor 
General was granted to the introduction into the Lcgulative 
Council of the Bombay Local Pond Bill to provide for and regulnto 
the audit by Government auditors of the local funds under the 
management or control of local bodies in the Presidency exclusivo 
of the city of Bombay Two other non-official Bills to amend the 
Bombay City Municipalities Act 1926, wero introduced, their 
objects respectively being to obbgq the Government to mate the 
composition of city Munjcipahlies with a population of more than 
100,000 wholly elective, and to empower the OoTornmonl to frame 
rules (or the special representotion of public bodies or aisociation* 
on the city municipal conunittces of the Presidency Dunn;, the 
year, sanction was granted to the raising by the Bombay Muui 
cipal Corporation dunnf, 1920-30 of three loons totalling lU 
Gl-dS lakhs 28 lakhs and 37 lakhs respectively ot 6 per cent in 
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terest TJie first two loans were required for paying ofi outaland 
mg debts and tbe third for financing certam capital works 

In the Central Provinces the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General was accorded to the introduction into the Legislative 
Council of a non-o£&cial Bill to amend the Central Provinces 
Village Pancliayat Act, 1920. Th^ main object of the Bill was to 
give the village ‘panchayats enhanced powers and status in respect 
of administrative and judicial functions A non-of&cial Bill to 
establish the right of. all classes of people, without distinction of 
caste or creed, to the use of all public loads, streets, markets^ 
tanks, and so forth, and to make an obstruction to such use an 
offence punishable with fine, was introduced with the sanction of 
the Governor-General Another non-official Bill to amend the 
Central Provmces Village Pancliayat Act, 1920, was rntroduced, 
its mam objects bemg to empower a Deputy Commissioner to 
include a village in a pancha/yat circle, to empower the local 
Government to remove any of the disqualifications from becoming 
a panch, to provide that if the requisite number of qualified can- 
didates for the post of panch is not elected, the local Government 
may diiect that any vacancy of panch m a village panchayat shall 
remain unfilled, to provide for the recovery of arrears of taxes 
levied under the Act with interest at 12^ per cent per annum by 
the Deputy Commissioner, as arrears of land revenue , to enlarge 
the powers of village courts and to extend their jurisdiction to all 
cases not barred by the law of limitation, to define clearly the 
primary obligations of a District Council m regard to the establish- 
ment and traming of village panchayats, and to provide for the 
election of a new panchayat before a village is altogether dis- 
franchised A non-official Bill to amend the Central Provinces 
Municipalities Act, 1922, was introduced with the object of ex- 
tendmg the term of municipal committees from 3 to 6 years, and 
making it obligatory on landlords when parcellmg out their fields 
for the purpose of buildmg plots, to provide for necessary public 
amenities such as roads and drains 

In Madras, the Legislative Council passed a non-official Bill to 
amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, which has 
since received the assent of the Governor-Genera i The mam 
object of this measure is to establish the right of all classes of 
people and of all communities, irrespective of caste or creed, to 
have access to and make use of all public places, such as streets. 
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Df 25 lakhB by the Calcutta ImproTcmeut Trust during 1929-30 
for thirfy yean, at per cent interest 

In Bombay a uon-ofldcml Bill to amend tbe City of Bombay 
Kumcipal Actj 1888 was introduced into tbe IregulatiTe Council 
witb tbe object of widening tbe francbise by giving tbe right of 
vote to all tenanta wbo have occupied a building^ oi part of a 
building witbin the hmite of tbe municipality of Bombay for 
not leu than six months irrespective of the monthly rental ond 
also to provide for payment of members for attending meetings 
An official Bill to amend tbe Bombay Bistnct Municipal Act 
1901, tbe Bombay IjocoI Boards Act 1923 and the Bombay Oity 
Municipalities Act 1926 was also mtroduced and referred to a 
Select Committee, which made several changes in it Tbe mam 
objects of this measnro ore to provide for the establishment of a 
separate pilgnm fond account m municipal areas where a pilgrim 
tax IS levied and to lay down clearly the procedure for the elec 
tion of a chairman of a local board on its reconstitution During the 
year the Legislative Council passed a non*official Bill which has 
subsequently received the assent of the Governor-General, to amend 
tbe Bombay District Municipal Act 1001 with the object of 
providing timt a municipality may, at lU discretion, mabe rules 
determining the conditions under which gratuities or compassion 
ate allowances may be paid to tbe surviving relatives of its officers 
and servants wbo die during service and tbe amount of such 
gratuities and allowances The previous sanction of tbe Governor 
General was grouted to the introduction into the Legislative 
Council of the Bombay Local Fund Bill to provide for and regulate 
the audit by Government auditors of the local funds under tbe 
management or control of local bodies m tbe Presidency exclusive 
of the City of Bombay Two other non-official Bills to amend the 
Bombay City Municipalities Act 1936 were introduced tbolr 
objects respectively being to oblige the Government to make the 
composition of city ^lunicipalitics with a population of more than 
100 000 wholly elective and to empower the Government to frauie 
rules for the special representation of public bodies or associations 
on tbe city municipal committees of the Presidency During the 
year sanction was granted to the raising by the Bombay iluni 
cipal Corporation during 1029-30 of three loons totallin;^ 

31^3 lakhs 28 lakhs and 37 lakhs respectively at 6 per cent in 
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terest Tlie fiist two loans were leqnired for paying oil outstand- 
ing debts and the third for financing certain capital works 

In the Ceutial Piovinces the pievious sanction of the Governor- 
General was accorded to the intioductiou into the Legislative 
Council of a non-ofiicial Bill to amend the Central Provinces 
Village Fanchaijab Act, 1920. The main object of the Bill was to 
give the village yancliayat^ enhanced powers and status in respect 
of administrative and judicial functions. A non-official Bill to 
establish the right o£ all classes of people, without distinction of 
caste or creed, to the use of all public loads, streets, maikets, 
tanks, and so forth, and to make an obstruction to such use an 
offence punishable with fine, wms intioduced with the sanction of 
tlie Go vernoi -General Another non-official Bill to amend the 
Central Provinces Village PancJiaijat Act, 1920, was introduced, 
its mam objects bemg to empower a Deputy Commissioner to 
include a village in a 'panchayat circle, to empower the local 
Government to lemove any of the disqualifications from becoming 
a panch, to piovide that if the requisite number of qualified can- 
didates for the post of panch is not elected, the local Government 
may diiect that any vacancy of panch in a village panchayat shall 
lemam unfilled, to provide for the recovery of arrears of taxes 
levied under the Act with interest at 12^ per cent per annum by 
the Deputy Commissioner, as arreais of land levenue, to enlarge 
the powers of village courts and to extend their j’urisdiction to all 
cases not barred by the law of limitation, to define clearly the 
primary obligations of a District Council m regard to the establish- 
ment and training of village panchayats , and to provide for the 
election of a new panchayat before a village is altogether dis- 
fianchised A non-official Bill to amend the Central Provinces 
Municipalities Act, 1922, was introduced with the object of ex- 
tendmg the term of municipal committees from 3 to 5 years, and 
making it obligatory on landlords when parcelling out their fields 
for the purpose of buildmg plots, to provide for necessary public 
amenities such as roads and drains 

In Madras, the Legislative Council passed a non-official Bill to 
amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, which has 
since received the assent of the Governor-Genera i The mam 
object of this measure is to establish the right of all classes of 
people and of all communities, irrespective of caste or creed, to 
have access to and make use of all public places, such as streets. 
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markots and t ank a which axe maintained out of the mumoipal 
funds, and to render an obstruction to their use an offence puniah 
able with fine The previous sanction of the Goremor-Generol 
was accorded to the introduction of an nffiniAl Bill, which was sub- 
sequently passed, to amend the Madras District Mqiucipalities 
and IxHsal Boards (Amendment) Act, 1921 The main objects of 
the Bill are to provide that ex-^fficu> councillors of municipal 
councils should moke the required oath or affirmation like elected 
councillors and to enable a President, temporary President or 
Vice President of a local Board or the Ohoirmon or Vice-Ohoinuan 
of a municipal council to exercise the functions of the President 
or the Chairman as the case may be, before he makes the oath 
or affirmation provided he mokes the oath or affirmation within 
two months of his election Two other official Bills to amend the 
Madras Diatnot Municipalities and Local Boards Acts 1920 were 
mtroduced dunnq the year with the sanction of the Governor 
General Having passed through the Select Committee stage, the 
amended Bills were taken mto consideration by the legislature 
but in the final stage the motions to pass them into law were 
objected to The objections prevailed and consideration of the 
motions was adjourned The mam objects of the first of these 
Bills namely the District Municipalities Amending Bill as amend 
ed by the Select Committee were to abolish the system of nomina 
tions to municipal councils and to secure the representation of 
women and approved niinonty cocimnnitica through reservation of 
seats at the discretion of the local Government to remove the dis- 
qualification of women from standing for election to municipal 
councils to provide for the introduction of adnlt sufhage at olec 
tions to municipalities to provide for the passing of votes of no- 
confidenca in chairmen and nce-cbnirznen of mnnicipal conncils 
and for their removal bv the Government tuo motu to throw open 
the office of chairman to election and to make certain alterations 
relating to the lew of taxation by these bodies Tbo objects of 
the other measure known as the Locol Boards BUI were to includtf 
village panchayati within the scope of the Madras Local Boards 
Act 1920 and to repeal the Madras Vilbgo Panehayat Act, 1D20 
ro aboluh the system of nominations to local Boards and to secure 
the representation of minonts communities and women through 
reservation of seats at the discretion of the local GoTenuuent to 
provide for adult suffrace in the pancluiyatt constituted under this 
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Bill; to provide for passing votes of no-confidence in Presidents 
and Yice-Presidents of local Boards and for tlieir removal by 
Government suo motu, to throw open the office of Presidents of 
district and circle Boards to election; and to make alterations in 
the provisions relatmg to taxes leviable by, these bodies. 

The introduction of an elective element into the local bodies of 
the North-West Frontier Province having been approved in 
principle by the Government of India, the Chief Commissioner 
during the year revised the constitution of the Peshawar municipal 
committee so as to make 8 seats in it elective out of a total of 20. 
Elections were held in November 1929 in accordance with this 
constitution, but in 5 out of the 8 constitutiencies all candidates 
but one had retired before the close of the contest, and the general 
public IS reported not to have taken very great interest m the elec- 
tions. 

In the Punjab, the Bill to amend the Punjab Village Panchayat 
Act, 1921, which was passed by the Legislative Coimcil in March 
1929, received the assent of the Governor-General and became law 
The mam objects of this Act are to extend the administrative- 
powers and supervisory obligations of panchayats, and to empower 
the Government to alter the limits of a village and modify the- 
number of punches fixed for a panchayat An official Bill to amend 
the Punj'ab Municipal Act, 1911, and the Punjab Small Towns 
Act, 1921, was passed durmg the year, and after having duly 
received assent, became law Its mam objects are to enable the 
Government to transform small town committees constituted under 
the Pimjab Small Towns Act, 1921, into municipal committees 
under the Pimjab Municipal Act, 1911, and to provide that when 
a notified area or small town is transformed into a mimicipality, 
the previously existmg committee shall remain in office until the 
election of a new committee under the revised constitution 

In the TJnited Provmces, the Legislative Council passed a non- 
official Bill to amend the United Provmces Town Areas Act, 1914, 
with the object of mtroducing an elective element mto the area 
panchayats, with reservation of seats for minority commimities and 
piovision for the appomtment by the District Magistrate of an 
additional member from either the Christian, the Parsi, or the 
Sikh commtmity m town areas where the local Government so- 
prescribes, and to give greater powers to these bodies ; of fixing the- 
qualifications of electors and members of panchayat;, by lule- 
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eubject to general diaqualificationa laid down in the Act, and of 
pronding for the election of the Ohairman directly by the electors 
of the town area and for that of the Vice-Chairman by the members 
of the panohayat This measure bag now become law An official 
Bill to a m end the United Provmcea Mmucipalitie* Act, 1916 wuj 
introduced and referred to a selaot committee which made certain 
changes m it. The Bill is designed to pronde for carrying on the 
administration of a municipal board on its supersession by order 
of the local GhDvemment to define clearly the procedure for the 
election of a Chairman on the reconstitution of a municipal board^ 
to give the Chairman and his principal officers greater powers m 
respect of the appointment and punishment of the staff through 
which they have to conduct the administration to extend the term 
of municipal committees from three to five years and to provide 
that on executive officer shall have a right of appeal to the local 
Government against an order of punishment or <li»Tntaitnl passed bv 
a municipal board. Two other non-officiol Bills to amend the 
United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, were passed and have 
duly received the assent of the Qovemor-^lenaraL The mam 
objects of these respectively are to relax disqualifications for electors 
for municipal elections and to restrict the disqualification on 
account of conviction by a crimiool court to offences which mvolve 
moral turpitude and to provide that one of the two members to be 
nominated by the local Oovemmont to o municipal committee shall 
be selected from the depressed classes and that the other shall be 
a representative of any special interest of the municipal area which 
has remained unrepresented at the preceding general election 
provided that neither of these two members shall be a Ooremment 
servant or a person who was defeated at the preceding general 
election The Legislative Council passed two other non-official 
Bills which have now become law to amend the United Provinces 
District Boards Act, 1922 by widening the franchise through 
lowering the property and educational qualifications of electors for 
District Board eJectiooi, and through restricting the disqualifica 
tion on account of conviction by a criminal court to offences which 
involve moral turpitude by providing that one of the two members 
to be nominated by the local Ooremment to a dutnet board shall 
be selected from among the depressed classes and the other shall 
be a representative of a class in the rural area which has remained 
unrepresented on the board after the general election on the condi 
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tion that ueitliei of these two membeis shall be a Government 
seivanfc nor a person who was defeated at the piecedmg general 
election, by piovuling tliat a Chairman shall lesign his office when 
a board by a majoiity consisting of not less than one-half of its 
members passes a lesolution to this effect, by extending the term 
of distiict boaids from 3 to 4 years, and by defining clearly the 
procedure ioi the election of a chairman and the term of office of 
a member of a District Board The previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was refused to the in ti eduction of a non-official 
Bill to amend the United Provinces Municipalities Act^ 1916, by 
restricting the slaughter of cattle and providing for the acquisition 
of pastuie lands 

The latest year for which detailed information concerning the 
actual working of local bodies m the Pi evinces is available is that 
for the year 1928-29. In Assam, considerable progress continued 
to be made by all the Municipalities, especially in such matters as 
water-supply, road building, and sanitation. The expenditure on 
education decreased The general financial position of the Boards 
was on the whole satisfactory, but nine municipal institutions were 
in debt to the Government at the close of the year, the Sylhet Board 
to the extent of Rs 70,755 exclusive of interest The total receipts 
of the Boards in the Province fell from Rs. 37,66,073 to 
Rs 37,31,257, and the total expenditure from Rs 38,46,401 to 
Rs 38,39,769. The village courts and panchayats continued to be 
popular and did useful work paiticularly on the civil side 

The financial position of the Municipalities m Bengal, which 
had become serious in previous years owing to the accumulation of 
airears, deteriorated still further during the period under review 
Howrah had outstandmg balances of over Rs 64 lakhs for which 
no explanation had been given and Dacca had arrears to the extent 
of over Rs 2 lakhs, owing mainly to difficulties arising from civil 
litigation In 9 other Municipalities the unrealised balances ex- 
needed Rs 25,000 The reluctance of municipal authorities to 
face unpopularity by realizing the full dues of the year through 
distraint, when necessary, is largely responsible for these heavy 
accumulations of unpaid taxes Another disquieting feature has 
been the crease in remissions of rates, which now amount 
fo a total of Rs 3 37 lakhs, having risen by the large figure of 
Rs 76,000 during the year The total expenditure on urban 
water-supply showed a falling off, which ig regrettable But des- 
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pite tliese adverse factors, tte future of muniojpal administration 
of Bengal need not be regarded altogetber peaauniatically, m view 
of the "Widespread pnblio interest that is displayed in tbe municipal 
elections and m tbe encouragement of sucb. matters as tbe improve- 
ment of public bealtb During tbe year nnder review there were 
© local boards in tbe Presidency, with a total of 1 343 members 
Union Boards in several Diatncts continued to maintain free 
primary schools and some new schools were established during the 
year The District Boards ore on the whole functioning satisfac 
tonly and assisting in the promotion of rural well being 

Municipal administration in Bihnr and Onssa during the year 
1928-29, as during the previous year, displayed no features of parti 
onlor mterost. The tax collections continued to be unsatisfactory 
olthougb there was a alight increase m income The root cause 
of the comparative stagnation of municipal work m the Province 
u poverty, which is also to a large extent responsible for the 
mal administration which undoubtedly exists The number of 
Municipalities remained the same os the previous year namely 
61 and there were 63 elected chairmen The oggregato income of 
all Mnniapolities exclndmg opening balances rose during the year 
from Its 36 CO lakhs to Rs 30 97 lakhs Arrears m tax collec- 
tions increased from Ils 6 20 lakhs at the beginning of the period 
covered by our previous report to Rs 6 68 ot tbe beginning of tbe 
year 1928-20, and tbe outstanding balances increased from 
Rs G 04 lakbs to Rs 0 GO lakbs Ko loss than 20 Municipalities 
bad arrears to the extent of more than one-fifth of thoir current 
demands when the year closed Two Municipalities namoly those 
of Tbolda and Ti^ri closed the year with uncolloctod arreors 
amounting respectively to 03 and 70 per cent of thfir current 
demands The defective conditions of the roods, drainage, water 
supply, and public health services still contmued to be the subject 
of criticism by inspecting ofBcers and seems to be duo as a rule to 
the absence of reliable supervision Under tbo T-ocal ‘wif 
Government Act the Qovemmenl of Bibar and Onssa is — -oi wo 
have already indicated — empowered to constitute Union Coni 
mittees for dealing with certoin matters such as roads nml eJuratlnn 
m small areas hut these committees ha\o been g^aduallv dis 
appearing since the enactment of iho Bibnr and Onssa Adiniiil tra 
tion Act of 1922 during the penml covered by our pienous report 
there were only 31 Union Comrailtces m eiiitence and during 
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1928-29, i of tkem weie converted into Union Boards The total 
number of Union Boaids working during the year was 48. 

In the Bombay Presidency, including Sind, there was no 
change m the number of District and Taluka Local Boaids, nor 
m their constitution, during the year. The administration of tht 
supeiseded District Local Board at Sholapur continued to be ii- 
the hands of the Collector. Elections were held in Sind and in 
the Cential and Southern Divisions. The numbei of voters who 
exercised their light of franchise in Sind was satisfactory, but 
ihe results in the other parts of the Presidency were disappointing. 
The report states that questions of administration played little 
part in the elections and that the lesults still depended largely 
on communal, caste, oi personal considerations. 21 Talulca Boards 
did not hold the pi escribed minimum number of meetings during 
the year, and in Sind the facilities provided under the Bombay 
Local Boards Act for transacting business by ciicular were exces- 
sively resoited to The aggiegate income of the Boaids dm mg 
the 3'’ear, excluding opening balances and debt, decreased from 
Es 1,98,33,901 to Bs 1,96,59,304, and the aggregate expenditure 
chaigeable to cunent income decreased from Bs. 2,00,39,374 to 
Es 1,93,40,189 The aggiegate closing balances of all the Boards 
amounted to Bs 44,40,776 as against Bs. 43,55,478 In most 
cases these closing balances were m excess of the prescribed 
minimum Theie was a satisfactory extension of primary educa- 
tion in certain aieas, the number of primary local board and aided 
schools in the Bombay Subm’bau Division having risen from 41 
and 18, to 46 and 21 respectively, and the average number of pupils 
on the roll from 3,409 to 5,692 as compared with the previous year 
Anothei satisfactoiy feature was the number of wells which were 
constructed by Distinct Local Boards during the yeai There are 
no village panchayats in Sind or the Bombay Suburban Division 
and in the other divisions the panchayats did not on the whole show 
any impiovement Serious administrative irregularities weie dis- 
closed in the Poona Distiict and m the East Elandesh District, 
and irregularities m audit were fairly widespread throughout the 
presidency, especially in the Central and Northern Divisions It 
is however imiversally recognised that the financial resources of 
the Local Boards are generally inadequate to meet their ne'eds, 
as a lesult of the development of motor transport and the general 
rise in the standard of living that has resulted from the spread 
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of frUncation greater demaiids are being made on tbeae^ bodiei by 
the public every year, particularly m coujiectioii witli tbe conatruc- 
•lioD ot roads bridges and cauaeways^ the provision of wator- 
Bupply and education and m addition they must be able to pay 
salaiiei Buffl*iently high to eecure competent and trustworthy offi 
ciolfl dhe diffloultiea which confront them are therefore great 
and it IB under preaent financinl ciTCumfltancse useless to loot to 
the Government for increased grants Ab regardB the Municipality 
of the City of Bombay tbe income for the year was Ea 3,16 33 333, 
a decrease of Es 1 74^905 from that of the pre>uouB year while 
^he expenditure amounted to Es 3 27 60,278 The year's tronsac- 
tions thus resulted in a deficit of Hs 12 16 896 This is the third 
time during the last decade in which a deficit has occnnred and 
on this occasion it was the largest recorded since 1SC6 The 
receipts from the general tax the water tax the hdlalkhoTe tax 
the wheel tax the fire tax and property taxes aE declined 

In the Central Provinces,* the number of municipal committees 
remained tho same as in tbe preceding year namely 60 General 
elections were held m 40 municipahiies and were in most coses 
keenly contested the average percentoge of voters attending the 
poll being 66'4 per cent All the municipal committees except 4 
held the prescribed number of meetings, but tbe total decreased 
from 1 GM to 1 622 The number of meetings which proved 
abortive for want of a quorum fell from 268 to 188 The total 
incoit e of the committees —excluding opening balances and extra 
ordinory and debt heads — which bns been ruing steadily m recent 
years showed a further increase being Ea 70 01 000 as against 
Es 67,34^000 Tbe increase was in large pari duo to a nse in the 
extent of Go>eroment conlnbulions which amounted to 
Rs 7 73,000 08 ogainst Es 6,10 000 but tbe income from taxation 
also increased by nearly Rs 1} lakhs Unfortunately, however, 
the actual collection of taxes which bad been unsatisfootory during 
the previous year, deteriorated still further daring 1928-29 The 
number of financial irregularities disclosed fell from 3 862 to 3,178 
but there has been httla unprorement in the general slate of 
accounts of local bodies Nine committees closed the vest with o 
balauco leas than tho prescribed minimum, and many others oaly 
escaped doing so by having coneldernble sums on account of on 

Partioilar* for Btnns darlcit the year 1&23-113 wt sTallalJe ai 
tho time of writings 
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spent Government grants m their balances or by appropriating: 
some portion of special funds. It was also recorded that the ad- 
ministration of several Municipalities continued to be marred by 
party factions, communal differences being pronounced in two Dis- 
tricts, particularly in Katni, while personal or party dissensions 
interfered considerably with the administration in 11 other 
Districts Theie was no change in the constitution of the District 
Councils or Local Boards duiing the year All of the District 
Councils except one and all the Local Boards except 20 held the 
prescribed number of meetmgs, whose total amounted to 806 as- 
agamst 797 in the previous year Of these 79 proved abortive for 
want of a quorum. The year opened with a balance of 
Bb. 22,08,049 and the total receipts from all sources amounted to- 
Rs. 96,94,912. The expenditure was Bs 88,93,206 and the closing 
balance was Rs 30,09,765 The total number of recorded financial 
irregularities and embezzlements fell from 4,842 to 3,643 The 
Local Audit Report however again makes gloomy reading and 
shows that there was no appreciable improvement m the geneial 
state of accounts A regrettable and unusual feature of the year’s 
working was the strained relations which existed between some 
of the District Councils and their Local Boards During the year 
136 new village 'panchayats were established 

In the Madras Presidency, the total number of District Boards- 
was 25, of which 21 possessed elected presidents at the close of 
year The total number of Taluka Boards m the Presidency was 
129, and all were presided over by non-oflS.cials There were 460 
Dnion Boards with an aggregate membership of 6,026 at the close 
of the year At Alandur in the Chmgleput District a new Dnion 
Board was constituted and the Karaikudi Dnion Board in the 
Ramnad District was converted into a Municipality Three Dnion 
Boards did not function during the year and 7 others, including 
the one at Yeravasaram in the West Godavari District that was not 
functionmg in 1927-28, were abolished The Ellore Municipal 
Council was superseded for a year, its administration being placed 
in the charge of a special officer appointed by the Government, and 
the Anakapalle Municipal Council was superseded for a period of 
2 years owing to inefficiency The Kistna District Board was dis- 
solved and placed under official control 

In the North-West Frontier Province there was no change m 
tbe number and constitution of Municipalities and notified areas. 



199 meetmgff ■were held as agamat 194 in tho provioufl yaar The 
attendance of non-official membera of municipal committoM wa* 
generally good except in Peahawar and Tank The total income 
of the llunioipalitiea waa Ea 13»27,123 oa against Ea 16,30,001 
and the total expenditure Ea 16 18 248 aa against Ea, 16,07,073 
The consfatution of the District Boards also remained unchanged. 
The total number of meetinga held was 29 as against 26, and no 
moetinga were adjourned for want of a quorum The income and 
expenditure for the year amounted to Es. 14,17,927 and 
Es 13 82,612 respectively, aa compared with Es 14,00,600 and 
Es 11,44,424 in the previous year The audit of the District 
fund accounts revealed no senous irregularity 

In the Punjab the number of Municipalities was 107, on in 
crease of 1 as compared with the previous year Qeneral elections 
were held in 18 Mumoipolities and the contests are reported to 
have been keen But although elections were keenly contested 
when the polling station was reached there was still a tendonoy 
for matters to be settled by negotiation beforehand, m the Multan 
Division, for example where 6 general elections took place only 3 
seats altogether in 2 of the 6 Mumcipalitiea reached the stage of 
a poll The general administration of municipal alTaire, which 
bos given cause for disquiet for some years, was particularly un 
satisfactory during the year under review In the Ambala Divi 
uon, particularly in the Husar Dutnot it is said that members 
of municipal committees are prooticoUy olways actuated by per 
sonol and communal motives and seldom toko a broad and bberol 
view of their omo duties From the Lahore Division, also, the 
reports were far from encouraging personal and party motives 
are sa id to predominate and rules and regulations to be constontlr 
enfnnged, now posts are frequently created, and premature in 
croments given without duo regard to the financial position with 
the result that nearly half of the committee’s income was spent 
during the year under review on establishment to the detnraont of 
other needs such as sanitation and lighting In the Eawalpindi 
Division the municipal committee of Murree and the notiflnl uri'a 
committee of Phulorwan wore singled ont as oiceplioni to the 
general rule that the working of the committees is marred by partv 
feelings and loci of public spirit but the state of affairs in Minni 
Municipality was particularly unsatisfactory up to the middle of 
August 1920 the committee had not yet lubraittcd lU budget f. r 
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tiie financial year 1929-30, and liad liabilities to the extent of 
ovei Us 10,000 wbicb it bad made no attempt to meet In the 
Mnltan Division, however, conditions were more encouraging and 
a better spirit pievailed. The total income of the Municipalities 
of the Punjab, including opening balances, sale proceeds of Gov- 
ernment securities, withdrawals from Savings Banhs, loans, ad- 
vances and deposits, amounted during the year to Es 171 83 lakhs, 
as against Es, 176 5 lakhs in the pievious year^ and the total 
expenditme was Es. 134 66 lakhs as against Es 138 44 lakhs The 
total closing balances theiefoie inci eased fiom Es 26 56 lakhs to 
Es 27 41 lakhs A period m which, after some yeais of drawing on 
balances, the income exceeded the expenditme might be thought to 
indicate that an era of piospeiity had opened The lepoit however 
suggests that this is not the coriect conclusion, and that financial 
stability was attained less by wise husbanding of resouices or success- 
ful development than by starving essential services and adherence- 
to a veiy low standaid of municipal administration The audit 
notes received by the provincial Government consistently emphasize- 
that the funds of the local bodies are on the veige of a catastiophe, 
and it is suggested that this state of affairs is due to the fact that the- 
urban tax-payer has not yet realised, owmg to the survival of the- 
tradition that taxation levied on a town is some form of tribute 
exacted by an oveilord, that undei modem conditions taxation is 
merely a form of co-operative contribution to expenditure for the 
common good of the mhabitants Por several years the mcidence 
of taxes per head of the population m municipal towns m India 
has been approximately Es 4 25 'per annvmi, which is infinitesimal 
m comparison with that of other coimtries, m Great Britam and 
the United States of America, for instance, the late is between 100' 
and 150 times greater, and m Eastern and Southern Europe and in 
Japan it is at least 16 or 20 times greater As regards the District 
Boards in the Provmce, the position was also on the whole far- 
from satisfactory General elections weie held for 8 District Local 
Boaids and there have been large numbers of uncontested seats 
in Montgomery, for example, only 8 seats out of 24 were contested,. 
On the other hand, however, such contests as did occur were keenj; 
nioieovei, although the number of meetmgs held continued to 
declme, — largely as a result of an endeavour to economize on travel- 
ling allowances, — no falling off was reported m the attendance of 
members nor in the interest displayed in the work; and the activi- 
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-tiefl of Bub-committees waa evetywliero commended The total 
income of all boarda eicluding opening balancee waa Ha 212 
lakha aa againat Ea 211 lakha in 1927 28, and the total eipendi 
ture amounted to Ea 213 lakhe ognmat Ea 220 Jt la indi 

cated that the financial affairi of the Biatnot Boarda are approach 
mg a cnsia Their activitiea have increased remarkably during 
*the lost two decades and the pace has gathered impetus oTeiy year 
particularly since 1920, large establiahments of employees on in 
-cremental scales of pay have been installed, and it does not seem 
do have been sufficiently realised that with a rapidly expanding 
■cadre the lower grades ore usually filled with young men and the 
increased expenditure on the increments of these people is not 
set off by an equivalent number of retirements among the older 
■employees 

The administration and finances of the munimpaJ and other 
local bodies in the United Provinces during the year under review 
were also on the whole far from satisfactory The number of 
Municipalities remamed the same, and there have been few changes 
worthy of remark in their constitution during recent years, except 
m the numbers of official and nommated members in 1926>20 
“there were 41 official members in 28 out of 86 boards while during 
the year under review only 13 boards were left with any offiouil 
■element the total number of such members bemg 19 The tnen 
Dial elections which took place in December 1928 were on the 
whole keenly contested A regrettably high proportion namely 
12 per cent , of meetings of the boards were adjourned; m Meerut 
-out of 74 meetings of Board, 43 were odjoumed — 18 for want 
of a quorum —while the percentage of attendance of all members 
was only 49 and the state of affairs at Lucknow and Benares was 
mot much better On the other band, the Agra Board got through 
nts buBineia m 29 meetings with only one adjournment Exrlud 
ing extraordinary items and opening balances, the total income of 
all municipalities was Es IGI 01 lakhs There was a slight im 
provement in tax-collection between 1026-27 and 1928-29, tbs per- 
^lentago hanng men from 79 03 to 82 24 of the donmnd The 
number of Boardi which foiled to collect 70 per cent of their 
■demand m none of thcee jeare eicecded 13 out of 85 i. e^king 
matance of inefficiency in coUection wai however found at Uardm 
where there were arreari of taiee amountiag to over Be 12 000 
jind Be 9 000 rMpecUvelv on Innde and haaece, and on profmionr 
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!s, tlie lesult that not even the cuirent demands were 
The expenditiiie of Municipalities lias iisen steadily 
le last few yeais, having amounted to Rs 17T 16 lakhs m 
IS against Es 154 02 lakhs in 1925-26 Theie was however 
increase in the number of boards whose accounts were 
:o be satisfactorily kept, and amongst these Allahabad and 
e veie for the fiist time included Lucknow and Bareilly 
red some improvement in this respect, but of the lemainder, 
j Agia, Benaies and Meerut, the accounts continued to be 
used as bad or unsatisfactory. Embezzlements were de- 
, 16 Municipalities during the period under review Apart 
i keeping of accounts, however, the actual financial condi- 
the majority of Municipalities in the Piovince was very 
1 Allahabad, it is true, a real effoit has been made 
ove the finances of the Board, but at Agra, Meerut, 
V, Benares, Muttra, Kaiiana, Bulandshahr, Jliansi, and 
othei towns the position was very disquieting if not posi- 
recarious For some years most of these Boards have been 
n their reserve funds, and these are becoming exhausted, — 
vhich 18 particularly serious since their finances are com- 
}ly inelastic and the amoimts they are capable of raising 
leant As regards the District Boards on the Province, the 
umber of meetings has risen considerably during recent 
laving been 851 m 1926-27 and 1,004 in 1928-29, but durmg 
:er year as many as 179 meetings proved abortive for want 
orum ; in Sultanpore no less than 42 out of 50 meetmgs were 
led, and the percentage of members attending was only 32; 
boards were also recorded as havmg either an unnecessarily 
lumber of meetings, or of adjournments, or of both. No 
ement was recorded in the work of tahszl committees, whose 
ce in most Districts continued to be merely nominal; but 
nental committees on the other hand were reported to have 
d real assistance to the Boards. The total mcome of the 
i during the year was Es 191 85 lakhs as compared with 
12 45 lakhs m the previous year and Es 196 15 lakhs m 
7. During the same three years the total expenditure rose 
Is 191 41 lakhs to Es 208 69 lakhs Among the causes of this 
as been a very rapid expansion m expenditure on education 
1 medical services Owing to the fact that expenditure ex- 
l mcome during 1929 by the alarmmgly wide margm of 
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Ea 16 84 lalclis tlio balance at tbo absolute disposal of tie Boards 
was Tery small — amonnting as it dad to only Bs 3 61 lakhs —and 
no leas than 18 Boards showed a deficit, at Allahabad, Bahraich, 
and Bndann the dofloita amonnted to Es 76 000, Ea 07 000 and 
Es 44 000 respectively In many places the stage has now been 
reached at which the dmunntion of reserves tlie increase of ei 
penditnre and the inability to undertake droatio economies cannot 
be continued without the Boards failing to bo able to perfonn 
their statutory functions for sheer lack of funds 

Of the various means whereby the circumstances of the poorer 
classes of the population particrolarly in rural India, ore being 
improved, one of the moat important and sncceasful has been the 
development of Cooperative Societies, whose progress during the 
last two decades has been very remarkable. The Cooperative Move- 
ment in India originated about twenty four years ago, and in 1008- 
00, when it was stiU in its infonoy the total number of societies 
in the whole country was under 1 600, by 1027 28 however, it had 
increased to approximately 06 000,* and the working capital of 
these bodies amounted m the aggregate to nearly Es 77 crorca 
Of recent years capital has been increasing faster than membership, 
and now omoonts to about Ea 203 per member, the averogo mem 
berahip per society stands at 39, and the number of societies and the 
amount of working capital bos increased without check during the 
whole twenty years Tho primary object of the Movement u to 
encourage thrift by coUecUng small shares receiving deposits, and 
persuading members to make compulsory coninbutions for special 
purposes, and among tho various types of society included under 
it ore central and provincial banks and banking unions, supemiing 
and guaranteeing unions re-insuronce societies ond ngncultural 
and non agricultural socioUes The development of the ogneui 
tural non-credit societies, in particular, has been very rapid during 
recant years, and tho range of their functions is wide lucludiag 
as it docs arrangements for the general sale of ogncnltural produce 
the production and sale of implements and manures, tho furtherance 
of irrigation projects, tho coni*olidotiou of holdings, the opening 
of dispensaries and schools, tho njninlenancc and construction of 
roads, and tho rendering of assistance to tho Vgncullural Depart 
monte in spreading knowledge o( impr oved methods of cultivatian 

Tho fitoirs for bntuh India sTom dunag lbs jesr -tJ « 

In tbo previous jeor 
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'Tiu’rLiiLg now to tke actual working of tke Co-operative Societies 
in the Provinces of British India during the year 1928-29, we find 
that in Assam the number of societies of all kinds registered during 
the year was 136, as against 150 in the preceding year 13 old 
societies were dissolved, giving a net increase of 123 societies The 
total number of societies mcreased from 1,197 to 1,320, the mem- 
bership from 60,755 to 66,955, and the working capital from 
Rs 54,28,055 to Rs 64,62,671 There were 15 central hanks as 
m the previous year The number of societies affiliated to central 
banks increased from 917 to 1,031, and the working capital of the 
central banks from Rs 13,80,389 to Rs 16,38,752 The loans 
issued to the affiliated societies amounted to Rs 4,78,023 against 
Rs 5,09,134 The number of agricultural credit societies increased 
from 1,119 to 1,232, their membership from 48,117 to 52,924, and 
their working capital from Rs 22,47,285 to Rs 7,25,87,935 Loans 
issued to members decreased from Rs 7,99,883 to Rs 7,93,788 The 
number of non-agricultural credit societies increased from 40 to 47, 
the members from 8,372 to 9,382, and the working capital fiom 
Rs 14,00,247 to Rs 17,24,328 New loans issued to members rose 
fiom Rs 6,30,396 to Rs 7,45,952 The expansion of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement in the Provmce thus continued to be steady dui’mg 
the year, though not spectacular The full Board of Development 
met once and lecommended the establishment of co-operative milk 
unions in towns and co-operative milk supply and cattle-breeding 
societies in the mterior An agricultural inspector was placed on 
special duty in the Surma Valley for the organization of milk 
supply societies 

In Bengal, the total numbei of societies at the end of the year 
was 19,877, — an increase of 1,770, or 9 7 per cent,, as against 17 12 
per cent, in the pievious year The number of members rose from 
635,959 to 706,572, and the total woiking capital from 
Rs 11,10,01,532 to Rs 12,88,20,317. The Bengal Provincial Co- 
operative Bank continued to be efficiently managed durmg the year 
Its membership inci eased from 159 to 163, and the working capital 
fiom Rs 135 05 lakhs to Rs 171 90 lakhs There was a slight rise 
in the reserve funds The number of central banks mcreased from 
110 to 112, and the number of affiliated societies from 15,568 to 
17,019, while woikmg capital increased fiom Rs 350 63 lakhs to 
Rs 392 76 lakhs. The number of agiicultural credit societies. 
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includmg gram lianlcj increased from 16 6S9 to 16 930 and the 
working capital from Ha 377 lakka to Its 421 lakh* The per 
centage of credit societies to the total nnmher of societies of all 
kinds rose from 81 1 to 86 1 The number of non-ugncultural credit 
societies increased from 368 to 410 their memberihip from. 119,918 
to 148,028, and the profits earned from Us 6 81 lakhs to Es 7 78 
lakhs The dividends payable to shareholders were however 
restneted to the maximum of 12J per cent The number of societies 
other than credit societies increased during the vear from 85 to 100, 
and their membership from 26,867 to 28 982 Among the societies 
organised for marketing agricultural produce in Bengal the nioit 
important naturally is the group of societies estahUshed for tho 
sale of ]nte The work of these bodies was corned on under the 
direction of the Bengal Wholesole Co-operative Society which was 
in charge of the selling arrangements and earned a profit of 
Ba 38 026 The movement for co-operative marketing of paddy 
was stimulated by the organisation m the previoos year of a Central 
Paddy Sale Society m Calcutta which disposed during the year 
under review of over Es 3 lakhs worth of paddy and made a imaU 
profit. The total number of imgaiion societies in the Province 
which were confined mostly to 'Western Bengal, rose from 625 to 
773 during the toot and their membership fram 16,195 to 30 133 
The nurnhw of milk societies rose from 123 to 109 The co-opera 
tive society at ISaogaon established for the sale of ffanja and bhan^ 
continued to prosper and also to undertake a number of mterestiug 
philonthropio activities such os the ostablubment of dupeasoriei 
and educational institutions Among the other non-crodit societies 
m the Province were stores and supply societies weavers^ societies, 
silk societies artisans' societies house-bmlding societies, fisher 
mens societies onJ anti malarial and public health societies and 
in addition the Bengal Co-operative Organmlion which under 
takes general propoganda and orgnnixalion on behalf of tho Moto- 
ment as a whole 

In Bihar oud Onsso the Co-operative Movement continued to 
progress on sound lines dunng the year Tho number of societies 
of all descriptions increased by GOl to a total of 9 183 the member 
ship by over 12 000 the working capital by nearly Es C3 bkhi 
and the profits by Es 1'2 lakh* The working capital of tho Bihar 
and Onssa Provmcinl Bank which it the moat iniporlant lo-opera 
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tive bank, rose during* tbe year from Rs. 57 laJdie to Ea. 66 lakbs, 
and its gloss profits from Ra. 77,000 lakbs to Rs 102,000 lakbs, 
wbicb IS tbe bigbest figure yet attained. Tbe number of central 
banks inci eased by 2, — tbe total now being 67, — and tbe proportion 
between owned and borrowed capital improved There was a de- 
crease of Rs 3 lakbs in deposits by zamindars, and a considerable 
rise m deposits by smaller agriculturists, wbicb is a bealtby sign 
By tbe end of tbe peiiod undei review most of tbe banks bad 
reduced tbeir rate of interest to 6 per cent. Apart fiom tbeir finan- 
cial improvement, as many as 48 cential banks made considerable 
progiess in tbe development of agiicultural activities by means of 
propaganda and demonstration work, and tbe distribution of im- 
proved seeds and agricultural implements and fertilisers As re- 
gards tbe agricultural societres, tbe marked improvement m tbe 
standard of efficiency wbieb was noticeable durmg tbe pievious year 
was maintained A wholesome measure of contiol contmued to be 
exercised over tbe starting of new societies, but, despite this, tbe 
general improvement m tbe state of tbe Co-operative Movement 
enabled 598 new agricultural societies to be started durmg tbe year, 
brmgmg tbe total number up to 8,532. Tbe share capital of these 
societies mcreased by Rs 1^ lakbs and tbe reserves by Rs 4|- lakbs, 
and tbe profits amounted to nearly Rs. 4|- lakbs Bad harvests 
were, however, responsible for a fall m tbe collection of loans due 
from societies to central banks from 68 2 per cent to 64 9 per cent. 
Tbe working of non-agricultural societies was also satisfactory 
during tbe year, tbe number having increased by 4 to 77, and tbe 
profits by Rs 11,000, tbe total earned profit durmg tbe year bemg 
Rs 1 05 lakbs on a workmg capital of Rs 22 lakbs. 

In tbe Bombay Presidency, tbe policy of weedmg out improvi- 
dent members from societies and cancellmg bad societies was conti- 
nued throughout tbe year, and consequently but few new societies 
weie registered Climatic conditions also tended to check tbe 
growth of tbe Co-operative Movement, especially m Q-ujerat, where 
tbe sudden frost in Pebruary 1929 almost completely destroyed tbe 
prmcipal money crops Tbe total number of societies amounted 
to 5,364 as compared with 5,223 m tbe previous year, and 
membeisbip mcreased from 539,470 to 548,634 Tbe total workmg 
capital of tbe socities mcreased by nearly Rs 75 lakbs and now 
amounts to tbe impressively large total of approximately Rs 12 
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crores Tlio reserve funds increased by no less than Bs 10 InlrTi* 
to Rs 80^ lolths The number of agricultural credit societies 
rose from 4 ITT to 4 317 but the membership and the Tvortmg 
capital both decreased slightly The total amount of unouthonsed 
arrears 'was Es l ah h a out of Hs 318 laths due for repayment 
during the year It is interesting to note that out of the 4,317 
Dgnoulturol credit societies as many as 1 647 had no orerdne 
arrears and there were 490 societies with arrears of less than 
10 per cent Thus nearly 60 per cent of the societies hod arrears of 
less than 10 per cent and the main structure of the Co-operative 
ifovement in the Presidency wos clearly sound The majority of 
the bad societies were concentrated m a few Districts wbich are 
either notonoosly liable to famine or else had been subjected to 
some unusual calamity The number of agnooltural noE*credit 
societiea decreased from 257 to 261 This side of the hlovemont 
presents special diiEoultiea since most of these undertakings — parti 
cularly the sole societies — are commercial enterprises aud thus 
exposed to ordinary trading risks The land improTement tho 
fencing and the cattle-breeding societies all on the whole made some 
progress during the year The policy of inureasuig the number of 
lupemsing unions is being continu^ Out of the 4,317 agrioul* 
torol societies as many os 2 079 have been oiBbated to the vonous 
supervising unions The Bombay ond Provincial Co-operatiTo 
Bank continues to be a model imtituUon 3 more branches were 
opened bringing the total number to 22 The bank financed 1,182 
societies through its bead office and bronobos and engaged a stoiT 
of 30 inspectors The total deposits held by the branches at the 
end of tho year stood at Bo* 2047 lakhs Tho working capital 
increased from Its 247 lakhs to Bs 2C6 lokhi, and tho reserve funds 
from Bs 3*78 lakhs to Its 4 41 lakhs Tho number of non ogricul 
tnral credit societies in tho Presidency rose from 610 to 636 Tho 
percentage of arrears in these societies is only 11 4 No improTo- 
ment was recorded in tho consumers' movement, — the number of 
societies being farther reduced from 33 to 36 — and only a verv few 
stores worked satisfactorily Tho number of housing societiei how- 
ever, rose from 62 to 60 and generally speaking they ocbidTcJ good 
results "With a very fow exceptions, almost all tho producers* 
societies worked at a loss and have failed even more xnatkedlt than 
tFe consumers' stores The failure seems to be due either to icoffi 



ciency of managomeut or to the absence of any real aptitude for 
collective action. 

In Burma, the condition of the co-operafive societies has for 
some years been very unsatisfactory, and duiing tbe period under 
review was tlio subject of a special enquiry by a body Icnown as tbe 
Committee on Co-opeiation in Burma This Committee was consti- 
tuted as a result of a resolution by tbe piovincial Government wbicb 
read as follows — “ In locont ycais tbe number of co-operative 
societies and tbe number of mombeis bave ceased to expand and 
there bas even been some decline Tbe piimary agricultural credit 
societies in several Districts of tbe Piovmce, especially in Districts 
where tbe Piovincial Co-operative Bank lends directly to tbe pri- 
mary credit societies, bave fallen into arrears of interest due to tbe 
central banks and bave almost ceased to make payments of prin- 
cipal In consequence of these defaults, tbe Government bas been 
obliged to come to the assistance of tbe Piovincial Co-operative 
Bank and to inciease temporarily tbe number of officers in tbe 
Co-opeiative Societies Department, in order to deal with tbe large 
amount of work involved in winding up and disregistering tbe 
primary agricultuial credit societies wbicb have ceased to be credit- 
worthy, and in older to tighten tbe contiol of Government officers 
over tbe remaining societies. Meanwhile,, there bas been no com- 
pensating progress in other branches of co-operative busmess 
Tbe Committee fiist assembled m November 1928 and during 1929 
submitted a leport to tbe Government which contained a number of 
recommendations for restoring confidence in co-operative organiza- 
tion in tbe Province Tbe majority of these lesolutions were 
accepted Tbe deplorable condition of tbe co-operative societies in 
Burma is indicated by tbe fact that, during the period of tbe Com- 
mittee’s investigations, no less than 1,400 out of tbe 3,800 primary 
agricultural societies were m liquidation. Tbe chief cause of this 
state of afitaiis was tbe failuie of tbe system of establishing super- 
vismg and guaranteeing imions It was recorded that at one stage 
of its investigations, tbe Committee, realismg that it was faced with 
a widespread collapse of tbe co-operative credit movement, was 
forced to consider whether tbe attempt to foster these mstitutions 
under tbe auspices of Government should be abandoned altogether, 
smce “ there is undoubtedly ground for serious doubt as to whether 
these little village financing institutions, dependent on tbe spirit of 



self help and mutual interest are really suitable to the people of 
Burma ” 

In the Central Pronncea, bad harvests especially in the North, 
caused a fall in the recoveries of advances made by the central K nnlrff. 
to rural credit sooietiea the dgme being Bs 14 03 618 as compared 
with Bs 14 32,512 in the prenoos year In Berar, however, reco- 
veries rose from Ba 17 17 066 to Es 19,31 202 The total loans to 
rural credit societies increased from Es 67 16 373 to Bs 58 60,039 
m the Central Provinces but decreased from Bs 83 10,048 to 
Bs 83 08,102 m Berar Taking renewals and over-dues together, 
the total arrears decreased from Bs 76,64,148 to Ba 73,09 646 
The number of co-operative societies of all lands declined from 
4 049 to 3 954 which resulted in si reduction of 3 667 in the total 
membership In addition, 9 070 members of working societies and 
of societies under liquidation who have hitherto been included in 
the figure of membership were excluded the total consequently 
being 132 609 os against 140 236 in the previous vear The working 
capital increased from Rs 4,78,46 078 to Bs 5 06 86 392 The 
number of central banks fell from 36 to 34 but their total working 
capital increased from Bs 2 14 46 463 to Bs 3 20,86 280 The net 
profits for the year amounted to Bs 3 81 660 os compared with 
Rs 4 00 024 in the previous year Tho working capital of the 
Provincuil Bonk increased from Bs 89 86,567 to Es 1 02 79 327 
but profits decreased from Be 60 009 to Bs 46 667 The number 
of rural credit societies with unlimited liability foil further from 
3 891 to 3 787 149 new societies were registered but the regis- 

tration of 253 others was concolled The workuig capital of the 
eociotioi excluding those under liquidation increased from 
Rs 1 62 00 460 to Ba X 03 40 777 The number of non ogncal 
tural credit societies with limited Iiobility increased from 21 to 20 
owing to the regutration of 6 now clerks* societies and the number 
of non agricultural societies for purposes other than credit incrxoicd 
from 8 to 11 

In the Madras Presidencv scasonol condiliom coairlbulctl to 
the improTomont m collection in the Circori except ViragapaUm 
and Godavan but there was an increase m arrears in the Ceded 
Districts It was decided that m DistncU witli heavv orer dors 
now societies should deal only In short-term loons tho orgoniiatton 
of the new societies was therefore considerablv restmled and onlv 


726 societies were registered, as against 1,200 m tlie previous year. 
At tlie end of tlie year tlie total number of co-operative societies iu' 
tbe Presidency was 15,086, of wliicb 12,947 were agricultural. 
Tbe number of members in all tbe societies, apart from the 448 
unions included amongst tbem, was 940,748 Tbe percentage oT 
membership to tbe total population of tbe Presidency was 2 1 Tbe 
total working capital employed, excludmg tbe investments of one 
society in anotbei, amounted to Ps 908 69 lakbs, as agamst 
Ps 820 94 lakbs in tbe previous year There was a marked im- 
piovement in tbe payments by primaiy societies to central banks, 
tbe percentage of overdues falling by 3 17 pei cent under prmcipal 
and 42 per cent under current interest Tbe number of district- 
federations was 25, as compared with 19 , to make tbeir work in 
co-ordinating and supeivising tbe activities of tbe several units- 
more effective, they were required to pool all supervision funds, to 
combine then staff into a Distiict cadre, and to employ a chief 
executive officei for each District Tbe Provincial Co-operative 
Dnion has gradually strengthened its position as a non-official centre 
of all kinds of co-operative activity, and has recently developed mto 
a propagandist and teaching body, having been brought mto co- 
ordmation with tbe trammg institutes 5 of these mstitutes were 
working during tbe year and 612 candidates underwent training in 
tbem 34 local supervismg unions were registered durmg tbe year, 
brmgmg tbe total up to 448, tbe number of societies affiliated to 
tbem was 12,383 and tbeir membership 790,713 Tradmg activities 
were carried on both by agricultural and non-agricultural societies, 
which purchased and sold goods to tbe value of Ps 26 55 lakbs and 
Ps 28 03 lakbs respectively, as compared with Rs 25 42 lakbs and 
Ps 26 67 lakbs m tbe previous year Included amongst tbe various 
societies m tbe Presidency were 63 labour contract societies, 10* 
land reclamation societies, 21 land mortgage banks, 17 irrigation 
societies, and 31 milk supply societies. Tbe progress of tbe 31 
District central banks diu'mg tbe year was satisfactory, tbe workmg 
capital, tbe deposits, tbe paid-up share capital, and tbe reserve 
funds ba-ving all mcreased This was also true of tbe Madras 
Central Drban Bank, but its net divisible profit fell from Ps 2 61 
lakbs to Ps 1 35 lakbs owmg to tbe depreciation m tbe value of 
Government paper As regards tbe agricultural credit societies as^ 
a whole, tbeir total number increased from 11,966 to 12,382, tbeir 



Trorting capital from Ha 674 loidia to Us 617 lalcha, and their 
reserve funda froni Ba 33 13 lokha to Ha 39 47 Inkha The pro- 
greaa of the non ogricnltural credit locietiefl was also substantial, 
the wortmg' capital having increased from Es 217 C lakhs to 
Hb 239 8 laths The total reserve funds of nil the sociebea in the 
Presidency amounted to Es 97 24 laths, os compared with Es 82*13 
lakhs in the previous 7 aar 

In the North "West Frontier Province the Co-operative hfove- 
ment developed xemaikably during the year The total numher of 
societies increased from 60 to 101, and that of members from 2 236 
to 3 938, while the working capital rose from lU 3 67 030 to 
Its 0 17,963 A whole-tuno assistant registrar for the Province 
was appointed in April 1929 and the sanctioned strength of the 
inspectorial staff mcreoaed from 12 to 27 

The progress of the Cooperative Movement in the Punjab in 
recent years has been very satisfactory In 1920 the number of 
societies of all kinds was 6 088 in the year ending on the 31st 
July 1929 it had risen to 19 462, — having been 18 063 in the pre- 
vious year Membership, which in 1920 totalled 108 300 had men 
from 676 052 to 641 427 and the working capital, which in 1920 
amounted to Hs 2 32 lakhs had nsen from Es 14,24 lakhs to 
Es 16 06 lakhs A satisfactory feature has been that membership 
has increased in larger propo^on than sooietiei, and capital in 
larger proportion than membership Even more gratifying has 
been the marked increase in the variety of the societies In 1920 
the actmiies of the Movement were aJinoit entirely restricted to 
credit and supply but they now embrace practically all the econo- 
mic interests of the people The magnitude and success of the 
movement is clearly indicated by the fact that whereas in 1920 
primary societies lent Es 54 lakhs to their individual members and 
recovered Es 44 lakhs from them the corresponding dgures for the 
year 1927 28 were Es 3 31 lakhs ond Es 2 29 lakhs, and thoio for 
the year 1028-29 were Es 3 4D lokhs and Es 2 46 lakhs \ re- 
markable feature has been the expansion of the 'Women's Co- 
operative Movement for although the numher of societies only rose 
during the year from 112 to 128 the members increased from l,C9l 
to 1,977 and the working capital practically doubled, having 
amounted to Es 90 310 as against Es 40,280 The runjab Co- 
operotive Enion is the mam centre of cCKipcrativo activiW in the 
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Province. During tlie year, in order to improve its financial posi- 
tion, the audit fee payable by every society was inci eased from 
74 per cent of the annual piofits to 10 per cent The Provincial 
Bank inci eased its share capital during the year from Ps 9 25 to 
Ps. 10 30 lakhs and its working capital fiom Ps. 70 to Ps. 76 lakhs 
The number of cential _ banks inci eased fiom 46 to 48 and their 
working capital from Ps. 6,07 to Ps, 6,64 lakhs The steady 
increase in deposits on a i educed late of inteiest has clearly indi- 
cated the giowth m the habit of investment and the increasing 
confidence in the Co-operative Movement The central financing 
institutions of all kinds held nearly Ps -1,40 lakhs of investments 
as compared with about Ps 5 lakhs m 1920 One of the most 
important and fiuitful results of co-opeiative organization in the 
Punjab during recent years has been the consolidation of holdmgs, 
— though duiing the period under review only 48,000 acres weie 
consolidated as against 64,000 during the previous year. Progress 
among co-opeiative commission shops and sale societies continued to 
be slow Weavers’ societies with a few exceptions did not make 
much progress durmg the yeai, but reference to the figures for 
1920 clearly indicated that a substantial advance has been made, 
in this period the membeiship had mcreased from 911 to 5,713 and 
owned capital from Ps 21,579 to Ps 1,40,643 

In the Dnited Pi evinces, owing to pool harvests, the year was 
a bad one for co-operative societies Moreover, it was evident that 
the superior staff was over-burdened with woik, and that the audi- 
tors and supervisors generally, weie not very efficient. The finan- 
cial condition of the agricultural credit societies deteriorated, but 
there was nevertheless some extension m other forms of co-operative 
activity, as for mstance in group conferences of ‘panchayats, as a 
result of which one group bought several thousands of rupees’ worth 
of cloth to distribute amongst their members, while another pur- 
chased fodder m bulk to meet local scarcity. There was also an 
improvement in the sowmgs of improved varieties of wheat and 
sugarcane as a lesult of co-operative effort More than 300 ploughs 
and 100 maunds of artificial manure were used by co-operative 
societies in the Provmce Adult education also developed, and at 
the end of the year there were 3 co-operative schools for women 
Village aid dispensaries were opened m considerable numbers The 
reorganization of credit societies contmued, and during the year 
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enquiries were made into the financial condition of about 1 000 of 
'them Nearly 400 were liquidated, 260 were given further time for 
improvement and the remaining 360 were rejuvenated 119 now 
societies were registered, and the total share capital, working capi 
■tul and reserve funds of the societies all mcreased The position of 
■the central banks was very senous since, owing to scarcity, they 
had advanced more loans while at the same time being unable to 
maintain collections The sums outstanding and overdue conse- 
quently increased considerably The expenditure of 26 banks on 
establishment and interest payable on deposits exceeded receipts 
from interest on loans and if the amount of uncollected intercat 
is excluded from profits these hanks must be considered to have 
worked at a loss moreover it appeared likely that many of them 
would fail to realise a large portion of the principal sums lent to 
societies which subsequently went into liquidation The share 
receipts during the year amounted to Bs 1 44 lakhs against Bs 1 G2 
lakhs in the preceding year and the paid up share capital only 
increased from Bs 23 26 lakhs to Bs 23 63 lakhs On the other 
hand the banks found little diffloulijr in obtaining Bs •19’50 lakhs 
on deposit a figure which is Bs 6'2d lakhs more than that of the 
preceding year If however the postponements are taken into 
consideration the amount overdue to the central banks was nearly 
36 per cent of the sum outstanding and the collections of the 
year amounted to only 67 per cent of the principal demand, which 
clearly indicated that the financial position was precanons The 
number of central non-credit societies increased from 4 to it) Use 
new Bocieties consisting of 2 ogncultural supplv societies, a district 
co-opemtive phMucal culture association a sugarcane sale union, 
and 2 i-ocieties started for the supply of raw materials to weavers' 
societies The number of pnmary ogricuUunil credit societiei 
decreased fnnn 5 fS)7 to 6 390 and would have fallen below 6 000 
if a large number of societies hod not been given an opportunity 
for improving owing to the unusual agricultural dopreanon 
llembership declined from 137 000 to 127 000 but the QT^ige 
number of merabers per society romomed at 2-J Loon adrances 
increased from Bs 41 CO lakhs to Bs 41 86 lakhs and amouals 
recovered decreased bv Its 2 \ lakhs to Its 32 29 Ukhi U re- 
gards the pnmarv agnculiural non-credit societies the total 
4 iiimber of new registrations during the vear was 20 cunsulmg 
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-cliiefly of societies for adult education and ruial reconstruction. 
Tlie registration of tlie dairy at Benares was cancelled Among the 
primary non-agricultural credit societies, the limited liability 
■societies increased fiom 63 to 67, and those at Cawnpore did good 
work in releasing their members fiom the hands of money-lenders 
The unlimited liability societies which are mostly societies of 
cottage industries, decreased from 197 to 176 Of the non-agri cul- 
tural non-ciedit societies, the thrift societies and the housing 
societies were comparatively unsuccessful, and only one petty retail 
store showed satisfactory results, it was however proposed to open 
a new co-operative food store for the working classes in Cawnpore 
The liquidations of societies amounted to 390 as against 225 m the 
previous yeai, and it was estimated that about double that amount 
would have to be liquidated in 1929-30 The total collections 
amounted to Us 3 43 lalchs of which Bs 1 68 lakhs was realised in 
cash, as compared with Bs 1 62 lakhs in the pievious year Mem- 
bers owed to societies Bs 7 74 lakhs in piincipal and Bs 5 42 lakhs 
in interest, while the outside liabilities of the societies amounted 
to Bs 9 13 lakhs, of which Bs 6 34 lakhs constituted prmcipal 
and Bs 2 07 lakhs interest due to central banks 

Brom this brief review of the Co-opeiative Movement, its magni- 
tude and the value of its achievements, especially in rural India, 
will be readily apparent Anothei important means whereby the 
condition of the masses is being impioved is the development of 
accessory rural industries, which, m recent years, has been obtam- 
ing an increasmg amount of attention fiom the Departments of 
Industries in the Provinces As we have seen in Chapter IV, 
agricultural activities throughout most of this country can only be 
undertaken durmg a portion of the year, owmg to the nature of the 
Indian climate and the seasonal distribution of the rainfall, and 
-consequently, in the absence of alternative occupations, a large 
proportion of the rural population usually spends several months 
in enforced idleness In view of the immense economic loss which 
IS thus inflicted on the country as a whole, and of the urgent need, — 
for them own sakes, — of improving the standard of living and the 
productivity of the masses, the need foi devising some method of 
altering this state of affairs has long been realised The problem, 
however, is an immense one, and although the efforts which aie 
being made by the provincial Governments thiough their Industries 
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Departmentfl are andoubtodly proying of Tolue they naturally 
cannot be oipeoted to yield widespread and umnodiate results 
These Departments of coUTHe, are by no means exfiluiirely con- 
cerned with this partioular queshon, but os industrial matters in 
general have been treated at some length in Chapter IV we will 
confine ourselves here to describing briefly the development that 
occurred during 19284^ in the encouragement of rural industries 
and, en passant, the progress that was achieved in industrial and 
^ technical education 

In A-ssam, the activitiea of the Department of Industries were 
largely confined, os in previous years, to the encouragement of 
hand loom weaving and senoulture In both these two induatnee 
substantial progress was made There were 3 weaving parties m 
the Province at the beginning of the year and a fourth party for 
Sylhet was subsequently organised Expansion m senoulhiro took 
the new form of demonstration in the field 0 demonstraton having 
been appointed As regards technical and industrial education 
the boys trained in the Fuller Technical School and the Fuller 
Xndustnal School found useful employment in Sylhoi and Jorhat, 
which indicated that the vouth of the Province was taking eagerly 
to fresh fields of manual work In addition to the State technical 
scholar undergoing training in Great Britain 6 stipondiones wore 
under instruction m miscellaneous industries outsido the Province 

In Bengal, the Government IVeaviDg Institute at Semmpore 
which was referred to in the previous edition of this Boport kept 
up its record of good work though the upper dosses started for 
women failed to attract students In accordance with the decision 
of the Government that the report on the survey of cottage industries 
in the Province should bo brought up to date quinqueniallr, a 
second edition of it was published during the period under rovisw 
Tho Bengal Tanning Institute continued to achieve good results m 
research, instruction, and demonstration m connection with the 
leather industry in tho Province As a result of its aclmtics the 
consumption of Bengal hides m the chrome tanning industry is 
gradually increasing, not only in this Province, but olio in other 
parts of India Successful propagando work was also actively 
earned on An average of X2 apprentices were under trainiag 
during the year, ond 6 out of the C who had completed their two- 
Tcar course obtained the diploma kpart from the work in thu 
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institute, technical education m all its branches, including weaving, 
was given particular attention by the Dcpaitment dm mg the year. 
The total number of technical institutions, both public and private, 
rose fiom 127 to 147, and the iiumbei of pupils attending them 
from 6, 525 to G, 122 The total expenditure, direct and indiiect, 
incuired upon them increased fiom Its 11,15,750 to Bs 13,83,173 
At the Calcutta Technical School the number of appi entices on the 
roll m Marcli 1029 was 111 The lesearch undertaken by the engi- 
neering section maintained by the Dcpaitment in connection with 
the drying of boiled paddy is an example of the useful woik which 
it has been achieving, since, as a lesult of it, m the course of seven 
months, over 400 paddy-husking machines devised by the industnal 
-engineer uere sold 

In Bihar and Orissa, technical and industrial education con- 
tinued to make satisfactory progiess during the year. At the 
Bihai College of Engineeimg at Patna, theio was a slight decline in 
the number of applicants for admission to the civil engineeimg 
classes, but tlie examination results contmued to be satisfactory. 
The pi ogress of the Orissa School of Engineering, the Tirhut 
Teclmical Institute at Muzaifarpur, and the Technical School at 
Ranchi was u ell maintained. The 13 aided schools in the Piovmce, 
-of which the most important aie the Jamshedpm Technical Institute 
nnd the Jamalpur Technical School, also contmued to show good 
results. The amounts contributed by the Government to the aid of 
these mstitutions amoimted to Rs. 72,000 during the year. 3 State 
technical scholarships were awarded for traming m foieign 
countries m electrical and textile engmeermg and in fuel techno- 
logy, and 2 scholarships were awarded for tiaming m the Indian 
School of Mines at Dhanbad and 2 in the Bengal Training Institute 
■at Calcutta In addition, 21 stipends were granted during the 
year for tiainmg outside the country in subjects such as leather, 
poultiy-f arming, dyemg, pnntmg, and potteiy The work of the 
Dottage Industries Institute at Patna was very successful, the 
ueaving schools havmg made a profit of over Rs, 10,000 after 
meetmg the cost of demonstration and experiment The total sale- 
proceeds dm-ing the year amounted to Rs 1 32 lakhs, which re- 
piesented an increase of nearly half a lakh over the figure for the 
previous year The total value of goods despatched to the agent m 
England mcreased from Rs 46,000 to Rs 75,000, and a new fpreign 
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*gftnoy haa been atarted m Wexv Zealand The Bbagalpnr Silfc 
Institute also did useful work, and goods to tbe value of over 
Ka 40,000 were sold« Some new designs were introduced and 
manufactured goods were sent to exhibitions in different parts of 
tbe world Samples were also despatched to firms in America,. 
Canada Germany and Jfew Zealand The recently estahliahed 
wool weaving institute at Gaya for training the caste of hereditary 
wool weavers in the use of improved appliance*, has not so for been 
very succeeaful but as the experiment is an interesting one the- 
Govemment has sanctioned its continuance for another 6 years> 
The first important step in the development of the hand weaving 
industry consists in the gradual replacement of the primitive hand<> 
looms by fiy shuttle aleys and with this object the Department 
maintains 10 peripatetic demonstration parties which fit up bon d- 
looms in the villages and exhibit the weaving of fine counts and 
new designs During 1923-29 these partiee fitted up 3,248 un- 
proved looms in 667 vUlagas, taught weaving of new designs- 
in 101 village* and earned out djemg demonstrations in 322* 
villages The Department maintains a senoultuie farm at 
Khunti in the Ranchi Distnot where experunents have been made 
m mulberry cultivation and silk rearing though hitherto without ^ 
much success “ Enoulture * on the other hand has made re- 
markable progress In Onssa alone owing largely to the efforts- 
of some of the central banks os many as 3 000 persons have token- 
up this pursuit a central seed supply station has been started at 
Netarhat for supplyiug disease-free seed throughont the Province 
As regards fisheries the Department has for some fam e nixuntained 
a centre for the distribution of carp-fry at Ghatsila, and has re- 
cently opened another at Pataa During the year the total amount 
of fry supplied amounted to 228,600, against 136 000 in the previous- 
year The Govemmant has also bad under consideration measures- 
for conserving the fisheries in the Chilkn Lake The total cost of 
the Department increased from Ss 8 61 lakhs to Rs 9*42 lakhs, 
and the receipts increased by os much oa Rs 1 52 lakhs 

In the Bombay Presidency the development of weaving schools- 
md weaving demonetrotignii, which wna traiufarred to the De^rt- 
ment of Indnetnee in 1928 wo. mointained 7 weaving Khwl. 
wore nm m difieront part, of the Pteeidenoy oicirding Sind One- 
wjhool wo. meant oicliuivaly for ogncultumti, and its function 
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•was to introduce hand ■weaving' as a spare-tune occupation amongst 
the cultivators Unfortunately, however, the interest taken in it, 
which had been gratifying at the beginning of the year, declined 
towards -the end In addition to the wea'ving schools, 9 ^weaving 
demonstrations were maintained to exhibit the work of fly-shuttle 
looms and other improved appliances in small "villages. The only 
grant available during the year for expenditure upon the encourage- 
ment of the fishing industry was Us. 1,000 for oyster culture m 
Sind The Department continued to award scholarships for tech- 
nical training, having granted 3 new scholarships for research in 
chemistry, and 2 for work in electrical engineering The total 
expenditure incurred by the Department was Us 77,600 as agamst 
Its 69,400 in 1927. 

In the Central Provinces,* the encouragement of the hand-loom 
industry in rural Districts was continued, and peripatetic parties 
visited about 270 -villages and introduced 1,072 sleys and 12 warping 
machines By the end of the yeai the total number of sleys and 
warping machines that had been introduced amoimted to 13,650 
and 160 respectively 

In the Madras Presidency, an amendment to the State Aid to 
Industries Act was passed durmg the year by the Legislative Coun- 
cil, makmg special pro-visions applicable to cottage industries and 
industrial enterprises with a capital outlay not exceeding Es 1,000, 
and it IS hoped that the facilities for mdustrial development pro- 
vided imder the Act will henceforward be more extensively resorted 
to by "the promoters of small industries The textile section of tbe 
Department of Industries made considerable efforts to organize the 
cottage mdustry and place it on a soimd commeicial basis during 
the year. That its development will not necessarily prejudice the 
power-loom industry is evident from the fact that the development 
of cotton miUa and of the hand-loom industry has piogressed m 
India simultaneously since the War The Textile Institute at 
Madras continued to impart theoretical and practical instruction on 
modern textile practice, and m March 1929 there were 52 students 
on the rolls 6 peripatetic parties were at work during the year and 
continued to demonstrate to weavers, dyers, and cloth prmters, the 
advantages of adopting the new appliances and methods As re- 

* Particulars of the condition of rural industries in Burma during 1928-29 
were not available at the time of writing 
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Bfincultme, all eflorta to olieck th© fun^nB mloctioa at tlio 
Coouoor Silk Farm "were TmsTicceasfiil, and the "work ol prodncong 
diBeaBO-fre© aeed waa tranaferred to Mathigin That the advantages 
of testing seed are beginning to be realised was demonstrated by the 
fact that tho number of layings tested by the ponpatetio par^ at 
work in tho Presidency was more than three trrnws the total of the 
previons year A co-operative society was formed in one villago 
during the year to assist rearers in the joint purchase of mioroecopes 
and other modem appliances The 6 industrial schools in the Pre- 
sidency contmned to he maintamed and the policy of encouraging 
industrial education hy providing gmnte-in aid for tho bnilding, 
equipment, and maintenance of private industries 'wus contmued 
The number of aided schools increased from 58 to 61, and a sum 
of Ea 94 797 was distributed several scholarships ‘vrero also 
awarded The net cost of the Department of Industries was 
Sfl 12,48 414 as compared with Sa 11 31 622 in the proYious year 
During the year ending on the dlst Hareh 1929, the work of the 
Industnos Department m the Punjab was as m the previous year 
satiafaotory The expenditure on capital outlay for mdortnal 
development rose from Be 1,68 668 to Bs 4 60,817 and that on 
the Department from Bs 7 73,800 to Bs 8 48 ^8 The revenue 
during the same period increased from Bs 64,696 to Bs 72,603 
Industrial and technical education received a good deal of attentiou. 
Es 2,68 066 were expended on industrial schools, and the provin- 
cialixation of schools maintained by local bodies was completed 
The number of students ou the rolls increased from 2,906 to 3 323 
of whom 1 600 were artisans and 372 agncultunsis The village 
travelling fan-ning demonstration party which was sanctioned in 
1928 stated work m tho Sialkot District and gave demonstrations 
at 4 centres and eubsequontly moved to the JuUundur Dutxlct 
where it gave demonstrations at 3 centres A Government de- 
monstration weaving factory started operationa during the year at 
Qhahdara, 1 graduate 16 under-graduates and matnculaUs, 20 
hereditary weavers and 10 apprentices were admitted 

In the United Provinces the bad agricultural conditions effected 
most mdustnoa, and the hand loom weavers suffered severely owing 
to the comparatiTe failure of the cotton crop and their inability to 
raise prices on account of tho general drop in th# prices of piece- 
goods The Central "Weaving Institute at Benares introduced new 
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designs and trained labour for tlie liand-loom industiy during fcbo 
year, and also made expeimieuts in the sizing of jam As regards 
silk, the small hand-loom factories and cottage woikeis continued to 
do fairly ^^ell, foi, although the puces of expensive pioducts fell by 
approximately 20 per cent., tlie puces of yarn deci eased piopoi- 
tionately The total numbei of Government and aided institutions 
again inci eased and amounted to IIS as against 112; and the number 
of students rose fioiii 3,900 to 4,700 The technical and industiial 
schools sent exhibits to all the local industrial exhibitions, and the 
model weaving schools gave demonstiations in the suiiounding I)is- 
tiicts, they succeeded in introducing 316 fly-shuttle looms duiing 
the year at an expenditme of Its. 2,591 The numbei of looms 
introduced duiing the pievious year was however as high as 491 

We may now' pioceed to consider the question of Public Health, 
w'hich, as we have seen in Chapter VIII, is undei present conditions 
laigely the concern of the provincial Governments Some indica- 
tion has alieady been given in that Chapter of the extiaoi dinar ily 
difficult pioblems which confiont the medical authorities in this 
country Climate and other circumstances of nature in any case 
lender the people of India prone to many devastating epidemic 
and contagious diseases, and the social and leligious customs of 
the countiy place great obstacles in the way of improvement. 
Yet, in spite of this, it cannot be denied that public health in 
India has been improving, if not from year to year, at any rate 
from decade to decade Since the regular Census was started half 
a century ago the population has giown steadily, and although 
the greater part of this growth has doubtless been due to the 
administrative seeunty and the comparative freedom from famine 
which followed the establishment of British rule, the spread of 
medical facilities and the development of organizations for dealing 
with epidemic diseases such as cholera, plague, kala-azai and 
malaria have played an important part also In recent years, with 
the assistance of the provincial Governments, Municipalities and 
other local bodies have been taking an increasing share in these 
activities, not only by providing medical relief, but also by improv- 
ing sanitation and by instructing the people in elementary notions 
of hygiene, and the number of hospitals, dispensaries and trained 
medical practitioners is growing yearly 



In A ss am , tKore ^raa a noticeable improvement m public health 
during 1928,— the latest year for Trhich prcrxnoial jSgtiPea are 
available —the excess of births over deaths being the highest on 
record The birth rate for the year was 31 24, as against 30^ in 
the preceding year, and an average of 30*01 for the five year* 
ending with 1927 This rate is higher than that of Bengal Burma 
and f^oorg and lower than that of other Provmcss The death- 
rate was 22*18, against 23 47 m the preceding year, and an average 
of 23 97 for the flve years ending with 1927 , and was lower th^ 
that of all other Province* except Burma and the IToxth "West 
Frontier Province This was partionlarly gratifying in view of 
the fact that there was a considerable increase in the incidence 
of small pox the death rate being 1*23 par mtZfa as against 76 in 
1927 and a decennial mean of only 42 The number of vaccina 
tions performed was lower than m thu previous year Plague was 
as usual absent The campaign against kala-asar was continued 
vigorously the mortality from it has been showing a gratifying 
decline for soma tune The death rate recorded under the head 
* fevers, —which moludad deaths from kala-axar — ^was 13*03 os 
against a decennial average of 19*72 17 infant deaths were re- 

corded in every 100 births, which was slightly higher than the 
mortality for 1927 There were 258 hoepit^ and dispensanea of 
all classes m the Province as against 253 in the previous year 
The total number of indoor and outdoor patients treated m the 
State-public local fund and private aided hospitals and dispen- 
sanes rose to 1 704 850 as against 1 620 012 in the pTemcraM year 
The total inoome of all these institutions was Bs 9,34,234 as 
against Hs 9 40 141 Of this sum the Government contribnted 
Bs 4,22,676 The total expenditure decreased from Ea 7,60,062 
to Bs 7 43 904, Dnnng the year 41 per cent, of municipal 
revennes was spent on sanitary works Quinine was freely distn 
buted throughout the Province, the number of parcels sold having 
risen from 6 670 to 7,841 Shortty after the dose of the year a 
scheme for creating an organisation to investigate malaria and 
other m the field was sabmitiad to the Government and 

1 * receiving close attention Arrangements were being made at the 
close of the period under review for opening onti rahio out-centre* 
in vonou* parts of the Province 

In Bengal, a alight use m the birth rote and a fall in the death 
rate resulted in a small increase in popnJabon, amounting to 4 1 
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fer mille The proportion of infant deaths, namely 18 per 100 
births, was the same as in 1927 Cholera mortality in the Province 
was unfortunately very high , it exceeded the quinquennial average 
by 123 per cent and the decennial average by 93 per cent Q-ood 
progiess was made with cholera inoculations, against which there 
is much less prejudice among Bengalis than among the inhabitants 
of 17orthern India; and more than 2,000,000 inoculations weie 
performed Mortality from small-pox was considerably above the 
quinquennial average, the maximum number of deaths having 
occurred m May, the mortality m hTovember was comparatively 
low, but the decennial average was exceeded in every month 
About 35 per cent of the total mortality from small-pox occuiied 
amongst children and infants under 10 years of age, which mdicates 
that there has been great laxity m enforcmg the provisions of the 
Yaccmation Act under which, every child should be tieated within 
6 months of birth Pevers caused somewhat over 760,000 deaths, 
or 16 'per mille, durmg the year, which was considerably below the 
quinquennial mean Malaria was held to be responsible foi 49 
per cent of the deaths recorded under this head, as agamst 54 
per cent in 1927 The decline in the mortality from kala-azai, 
which has been evident durmg recent years, contmued Deaths 
from dysentery and diarrhoea were above the qumquennial 
average, the maximum havmg been reached m December and 
January and the minimum m June. The mortality rate fiom 
respiratory diseases exceeded the rate for 1927 and the decennial 
average Good work was accomplished durmg the year m the 5 
public health laboratories of Bengal School medical mspection 
work mcreased durmg the year; 1 college and 176 schools were 
visited and 13,750 students were exammed Grants-m-aid were 
made to 60 local bodies for startmg trammg schools for dais 
1,098 mdigenous dais were trained m 98 classes durmg the year. 
The mcreasmg popularity of the Publicity Bureau of the Public 
Health Department was demonstrated by the growmg demands for 
its assistance from public bodies and private mstitutions and 
mdividuals 130 places outside the headquarters, mcludmg remote 
villages, were visited, and 372 health lectures were delivered 89 
exhibitions emd 77 baby shows were oiganized durmg the yeai 
The number of primary vaccmations performed was 2,050,827 as 
agamst 1,928,674 The" construction of 25 water-supply or 
sewerage undertakings was carried on during the year undei the 
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eaperviBion of the Cluef Engineer of the Public Health Hepart- 
inent During the tpienminn 1926--2S 118 new duipenaanea were 
opened and 26 cloeed the net increase thus being 92 The total 
number of indoor and outdoor patienta treated in the Calcutta 
hospitals during the tnenninm 1926-28 was greater by 393 700 
than during the previoua three years Altogether 23 776 238 
patients received treatment outside Calcutta durmg the years 
1926-28 as compared with 21 572,386 during the preceding 
tnennium Exclusive of Calcutta there were over 6,000 000 
potionts treated for malana during the three years The Public 
Health Departments continuod to supply quinine to the disponsanes 
and it waa also sold to the public through the Post Offices 

In Bihar and Onssa the birth rate during the year was appre- 
ciably higher and the death rate appreciably lower than the 
decennial mean both were somewhat higher than m 1927 The in 
cidence of all the chief diseases except cholera was below the 
decennial average Por every 100 hirths recorded, 13 inionte were 
reported to have died. An infant mortabty rate as high as 16 per 
cent was returned in uiban areas, here maternity and welfare 
work IS said to have made little or no headway The mortoli^ 
from cholera rose from 1 4 per mUle m 1927 to 2*2 m 1928 
Between April and September it raged in epidemic form m prac 
tically every District and the total number of deaths recorded during 
this period was 66 662 as ogomst 41 627 in the corresponding 
penod for the previous year To help local bodies to cope with 
the situation the Govemment sanctioued the employment of 20 
additional doctors Anti-cholera vaccine continued to be supplied 
free and there was great demand for it 241 703 dotes were issued 
to local bodies from the vacoino depot at Hamkum and a remark 
ably successful campaign for the voluntary inoculation of pilgrims 
was conducted by the Qovernment on the occasion of the Jatra 
at Pun The incidence of tmall por declined during the year and 
at the tame time a fairly big foil occurred m tbe number of vacci 
nations performed A leprosy survey party was appomteJ for iix 
years during the penod under the supervision of tho Govcrnmont a 
leprosy expert to turvey the mott infected Dutncts, carry onl 
propaganda and establish outdoor clinics In the interests of local 
bodies two sanitary tchemes were undertaken by the Government 
une waa the project for ensuring a permanent supply of pipe water 
for the annual Sonepur ileJa, the other coaiitted of ornmgements 
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ior proMcliiig a reliable water-supply for the town of Puri. 
Municipal bodies in the Province spent 35 per cent of tbeir 
revenues duiiug the year on sanitation The scheme for the 
expansion of medical lehef in ruial areas made progress. A 
tubeiculosis sanatoiium at Itki was opened and a Pasteur Institute 
foi the Piovince vas sanctioned The Bihai and Orissa Maternity 
and Child Welfaie Society which A^as legisteied in 1928 made good 
piogiess Theie aie now 4 maternity and child welfaie centres in 
the Piovmce 28 new dispensaiies weie opened during the year 

In the Bombay Piesidciic\ the geneial death-iate inci eased 
slightly duimg 1928 o\ei the mean of the previous five yeais. 
Public health in the Presidency from 1918, — the year of the 
influenza pandemic, — showed steady piogress up till 1922 when the 
•death rate per viillo leached the lecoid low figure of 23 61. 
Subsequently theie has been a giadual leturn to the low standard 
that pieviously prevailed. During the year under review the 
figiiie was 27 28 Moitality fiom “ fevers/’ lespiratory diseases, 
and “ othei causes,” lose in lelation to the quinquennial average, 
'\\hile that fiom choleia, small-pox, plague, and dysentery and 
diairhoea, declined The infant moitality latc, however, rose 
consideiably, IS infants per 100 biiths having died during the 
hist year of life as against 16 in 1927, but the actual number of 
births reported, being over 700,000, was, — except foi 1914, — the 
highest evei recoided The activities in connection with maternity 
nnd infant welfare woik in the Presidency showed satisfactory 
piogress duiing the yeai The number of civil, local, and mtmi- 
cipal fund hospitals and dispensaries, which had been 638 at the 
beginnmg of 1926, had risen to 666 by the end of 1928 The total 
number of patients treated during 1928 was 5,098,034, as compared 
with 4,473,567 in 1927 The number of women who sought 
medical lelief at State-public, local fund, and private-aided 
hospitals and dispensaries rose from 714,866 m 1926 to 823,961 in 
1928 The total receipts of these hospitals and dispensaries m the 
Presidency during the year amounted to Bs 68 40 lakhs in 1928 
(as agamst Bs 65 68 lakhs in the previous year) of which the Gov- 
ernment contributed Bs 32 49 lakhs The health and ” baby 
week ” celebrations which have been held in the Presidency for 
■the past SIX yeais are making steady progiess Durmg the year 
112 shows weie held The number of primary vaccinations per- 
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forniad sliowed & moroeafl on the previouj year and amounted 
to 662,900 

In Burma, the recorded hjrth rate waa lover than the <jnin- 
quenmal mean, while the death rate was elightly aboro it On# 
m every five children bom did not sumre the first year of life 
the urban mortality rate hein^ higher ^ha-n the rural one la 
townj, roughly one in three infanta is said to have died Child 
welfare wori continuod to be oomed out voluntary child welfare 
societies Except for reepiratoiy diseasee the mortali^ under 
all the chief compilations headings was above the quin(juennioI 
average Deaths from cholera were particrnlarly high aTid showed 
two definite peaks the higher being m April and the lower m 
Dec emb er which is unusual Bxcellant progress wns made with 
anti-choIera inoculations the number achieved in 1923 being three 
ti m es greater than m 1927 The increase m the number of vecci 
nations performed and m the amount of quinine distributed was 
also satisfactory 23 per cent of the municipal income was uhii- 
sad on sanitary works during the year 

Is the Central Provinces births during the year numbered 
647 136 the birth rate per mHU of the population being 46 51 os 
against 46 68 m 1927 Deaths totalled 468 321, or 33 66 per mdU 
as against 31 31 in 1927 and a quinquennial average of 31 21 
164,^6 of these deaths were of infants nnder one year of age and 
the infant mortoli^ was thus 2334 per hundred births Although 
this rate was high and represented an increase over the previous 
year, consideruble progress was mode in infant welfare work 19 
towns beld * baby weeks and 14 new infant welfare centres 
Were opened during the year, the total number in the Provmce 
being 36 Deaths from " fevers ** rose from 224,068 in 1027, to 
269 109 this increase was largely accounted for by the greater 
prevalence of malaria The free distribution of quinine was 
Continued and extended during Uie year Deaths from cholera 
although less than m 1927, — being 12 198 as against 10 311 — 
were still well above the mean for the years 1023-27 the DistncU 
in the Nerbudda Valley suffered most from the disease Small pox 
caused 1 390 deaths against 2,809 m 1927. and plague 3,770 as 
against 3 363 Inooulatiou against plague increased in popularity 
aud there was also a satiifactory me in the number of vaccinations 
performed, which amounted to 680 026 as against 669 430 A 
slight increase m deaths from respiratory diseases was recorded 
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•during the year A substantial extension occurred in medical 
publicity ivoi’k; the number of Government travelling dispensaries 
increased from 29 to 39 and 5,078 villages weie visited, the number 
of patients treated being 90,071. Besides dealing directly with 
epidemics, the officers in charge of these dispensaries were employed 
on propaganda u ork, medical relief in rural areas, medical inspec- 
tion of schools, checking vital and vaccination statistics and 
reporting on the water-supply and sanitation of villages. The 
total number of hospitals and dispensaries in the Province at the 
end of the year was 335, of which 30 were maintained by the 
Government, .26 new dispensaiies had been opened and 11 previously 
established ones had been closed The total number of patients 
treated during the year was 2,979,777 as agamst 2,607,948 in 1927 
The total receipts of State-public, local fund, and piivate-aided 
institutions lose Irom Rs. 18,07,886 to Rs. 19,88,074. Govern- 
ment contributions amounted to Rs 8,51,095, as against 
Rs 5,07,444. The total expenditure for the year was Rs. 15,30,052 
as against Rs. 13,92,047. Government grants to ACunicipalities 
for sanitary works amounted during the year to Rs 2,22,357. The 
mimicipal committees spent 38 per cent of their income on 
sanitation as against 48 per cent in 1927. At the end of the year 
there were 103 villages m the Province in which the provisions of 
the Village Sanitation Act were in operation 

The state of public health in the Madras Presidency was not 
satisfactory during the year. The births showed a slight increase, 
being 1,534,445 as against 1,495,747 in 1927 The deaths recorded 
were the highest on record for the qumquennium, having reached 
the figure of 1,080,744 The mortality from choleia, which 
•declmed steadily until 1923, has increased during subsequent 
years, though not progressively, but the quinquennial peak was 
reached m 1928 With the exception of the Nilgiris and the 
Malabar Districts, which were practically free, every District 
in the Presidency was infected by cholera durmg the year, and 
the mortality amounted to 57,677 as against 35,334 during 1927 
Strenuous efforts were made to combat the disease and anti-cholera 
inoculation gave ample proof of its protective value, the deaths 
nmong the inoculated bemg 0 30 per mzlle and those among the 
-unmoculated 4 86 The cyclical fall in small-pox mortality which 
Tiegan in 1927 contmued into 1928, the deaths having fallen from 
7,781 to 7,618 A severe epidemic of malaria occurred during the 



year and over 1 000,000 casw ware treated The '* fever '* death- 
rat© accordingly roM especitiliy ae influenia was also prevalent 
m some Distnota A special malann officer earned out anti 
malarial mvestig*fttioii5 m 6 Mumcipalities and m selected areas in 
9 Districts The scheme for free distrihatiQn of quinine proved 
satiflfactory A Distnot Health Officer trained m malanology 
was appointed during* the year to uudertaie malarial meaeurea in 
the Vixagapatam Distnct Iffie deaths from plogne during the 
year amounted to 2 106 as against 2 467 m 1927 Leprosy was- 
reported from 7 Dutnofca in the Presidenoy filanaais from. 4 
berxben from the Distnct* in Horthem Oircars epidemic dropsv 
m Ganjam and guinea worm infection xn several Distncta The 
total number of medical institutions of all classe* at the end of the 
year I92S was 1 088 as compared with 1 038 in the pievious vear 
of these 62 were ectolusively devoted to the treatment of women 
and chUdren During the year the Government took over th& 
entire management of 98 local fond and municipal institutions 
and 10 institutions for women and children for development as 
up-to-date centres for medical and surgical treatment The* 
transfer gave immediate relief to the local boards to the extent of 
over Bs 10 lakhs a year The number of rural dispensanes 
working at the end of the yeor was over 400 There was a geaoiol 
increase in the volume of medioal rabej afforded, the number of 
patients treated in Stnte-pubhc local fund and municipal and 
private institutions having nsen from 10 023 920 in 1927 to 
11 169 361 The total receipts of State-public, local fund, and 
pnvato-aided mrtitutiona m the Presidency during the year 
amounted to Hs 60 88 600, and the total expenditure to 
Rs 06 68 186 os compared with Bs 62,30 T27 and lU 62 24,405 
lospectively m the previous year The King Institute at 
Guindy contmued to manufacture and distribute vaccine lymph 
and the total number of vaccine dotes issued was 2,258;22b- 
as against 2 211 795 m the previous year Owing to the wide- 
bprend epidejnio of cholera there was a lubstantinl increase m the 
demand for cholera vaccine and 1 064,490 doses were Utued os- 
compared with 72T 000 m 102T 28 Healtli ptopogoada continuea 
to dorelop donng the year and 108 99T leclarM oidudmg magic 
lantern demonstratiom were delrrorod in oter 50,000 places to 
audience, totnllmg about 0 700 000 people Tbe “ h.^tb week 
was celebrated witb entbasiasm throughout the whole Presidency 
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The piovibion of facilities foi tioiiting veiieieal diseases, and for 
increasing' the mmibci of conties at which anti-rabic treatment is 
available, roceued attention, and steps were taken to popularise 
nursing scriices 'Die total nunibei of laecinations peifoimed was 
l,7Gl.5()0 as (oiupared uith LTdo, IGG in 1927-28 The anti-hook- 
worm campaign, which hitheito had been cairied out with the 
a'skstaiKo of the Intel national Health Boaid associated with the 
llockelellor Foimdation of iSTew Yoik, was taken over bv the 
Go\einment Aicoiding to the jnfoimation furnished by Munici- 
palities the total illotment foi '■anitation amounted to 27 per cent 
of then total income during the icai. 

In the Xoith AFcst Fiontier PioMuce, except for a small 
inciease in the pie\aleiue ot ^mall-pox, the year 1928 was 
evceptionalh health} The biith-iate lose and tho death-rate fell 
lenuirkabh Foi ihe fiist time since tho Piovinco wms created in. 
1901, cholera and plague weio absent during the year Moieovci 
an appicciable deciease oecuiied m the moitality from respiiatoiy 
dneasca, which was large!} attiibuted to tbe incieasing attention 
given by Alunitipahtiea and diatiict boaids to sanitation. Good 
piogiess w'as made with vaccmation Tho infant mortality-rate, 
— 13*7 pei 100 biiths, — was the lowest lecoided for the last five 
}ears Fevcis accounted for fewei deaths, though more cases of 
malaria weie treated m medical institutions 3Ioitality from howel 
complaints was also slightly above tho quinquennial average 
Nearly IS pei cent of the municipal income wms spent on public 
health -works, and a gi owing demand was manifested for modern 
medical facilities 

In the Punjab, except for a serious outbieak in the Kulu 
Valley, the cholera record of tho year 1928 was satisfactory The 
careful precautionary measuies which weie taken at the Sun 
Eclipse Fair at Thanesar aze believed to have prevented the spread 
of the disease The moitality occasioned by the chief epidemic 
diseases, namely choleia, plague, and small-pox, was small as 
compaied with that from feveis and lespiiatoiy diseases The 
fever mortality, moreover, itself declined substantially, being only 
15 41 fer mille as against a quinquennial average of 20 17 This 
fall was due to the exceptionally low incidence of malaria, — an 
occurience which had been predicted in the usual malaria foiecast 
issued in 1928 The numhei of vaccinations performed during the 
year was over 1,500,000 as against about 1,290,000 in 1927 The 
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birth rate 46 30 per milZe, waa substantially above the death rah 
of 24*T2 per mtlht , the avera^ death rate for the (juin^emutoi] 
woa 33 7 per milU Out of every 100 infenta bom 17 died during 
the first year of life Matenuty and child ivolfare irork was 
satisfactorily extended and encouragement was given to voluntary 
eflorta in this direction. The medical instatutionj throughout the 
Province are g aining in populairfy and a higher number of patients 
are treated every year The expansion of medical relief in rural 
tracts was vigoroualy pushed forward 

In the United Provinces the year was not as healthy as 1927 
There were more deaths from all the pnnoipal diseases except 
-small pox and * fevers,** tiie increase in mortality from plague 
and cholera being pronounced The birth rate rose from 36 72 to 
38 24 per mtU^i the total nnmber of births being 1,735,169 The 
death rata although greater than in 1927 was slightly below the 
quinquennial average, the total nnmber of deaths recorded having 
been 1,096 736 The Uistnot of Pilibhit had the highest death 
rate namely SSTT and that of Patehpur the lowest — 16 04 The 
infant mortelily rate was 169 9 per mxUe as compared with 161*7 
on 1927 The death rate from ** fevers ** decreased from 786 662 
to 76§ 964, malana is believed to have acconnted for 687 000 of 
4he deaths recorded under thu head« There was a thorp nse in 
deaths from cbolera which amounted to 44 941 ns compared with 
28 286 The highest death rate from this disease was in Snltanpur 
Deaths from small pox declined from 7 894 to 3,012 Over 
1 600 000 vscoinations ware performed dnnng the year, the 
average for the tnennium ending 1928-29 being 1 508 504 os 
against 1 372 716 in the previous tnenniinn The number of 
deaths from plague was substantially larger than in the previous 
year amounting to 80,943 as against 16,570 the highest mortality- 
rate namely 7 32 per mSls being in llusaffamagar District 
Deaths from dysentery and diarrhcBa, and from respiratory diseases, 
-amounted to 13,212 and 34,300 as agonist 12,186 and 20 028 res- 
pectively in the previous year During the period the total number 
of medical mebtutiona in the Province declined from 683 to 676, 
fijut the number of patients treated row from 6,634 473 to 6 080 690 
ilatenuty and child welfare work was conducted in 46 centres 
which received grants from the Government to the extent of 
Ha 1 21,600, — a sum more than double that granted m the previous 
jyear The total income of the State-public, local fund and 
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pnvate-aided hospitals and dispensaries amounted to Rs 33 15 
lakhs as coinpaied with Rs. 31 70 lakhs in 1927, while the expendi- 
ture was Rs 32 54 lakhs as against Rs. 30 OS lakhs The Board 
of Public Health made grants totalling Rs 8 54 lakhs during the 
year A consideiable proportion of this sum was devoted to im- 
provements in sanitation and to the provision of medical facilities 
at fail's, in addition valuable woik was undertaken in the pieven- 
tion of malaria. To check the spread of plague a vigorous anti- 
rat campaign was conducted, there has been practically no 
opposition from oithodox Hindus to lat-lalling, and the majority 
-of municipal boards are becoming convinced of the efficacy of this 
method of dealing with the disease Out of 36 travelling dispen- 
saries, 31 were chiefly employed in plague-prevention woik, and 
no fewei than 449,802 inoculations against the disease were perform- 
ed by various agencies, as against 107,825 in the previous yeai A 
great deal of useful anti-malaiial woik was carried on dui’ing the 
year Experiments of vaiious kinds such as the fiee distribution of 
quinine, its use in primary schools and the tieatment of tanks and 
standing water near human habitations were continued Malarial 
-surveys weie conducted in 77 villages Owing to lack of funds 
the Distiict Health Scheme could only be extended to one more 
District during the year. The results of the new “ village aid ” 
scheme were however encouraging The scheme aims at establish- 
ing dispensaries in villages, with certain simple medicmes, in the 
charge of the village schoolmaster, at training youths of the village 
in first aid, and at impioving sanitaiy conditions in the villages 
by employing labour gangs under the supervision of sanitary ins- 
pectors The scheme has been intioduced into 1,040 villages in 
part and into 260 villages in full 

We may conclude this Chapter by considering the vitally im- 
portant subject of education The fact that approximately 229 
out of the 247 million inhabitants of British India are illiterate, 
necessarily constitutes a very serious obstacle to the attainment by 
the Indian peoples of full self-sufficmg nationhood on modern 
democratic lines, and a variety of factors peculiar to the country, — 
such as the geogiaphical isolation of the villages in which the vast 
majority of the inhabitants lead their lives, the apathy, poverty, 
and superstition of the masses, the prejudice agamst female edu- 
cation and against the employment of women teachers, and the 
tendency on the part of the more enterprising and intelligent of 
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the ntral population tq migrate to the towna — neceasarily render 
the diminution or removal of thia obstacle an exceptionally sloir 
and laborious process Nevertheless the improvement which has- 
been taking place throughout the country during recent yean both 
in the demand for education and in the provision of it htm unques- 
tionably been very substantial, and no aspect of the problem is more 
interestuig or significant than the remarkable awakening among the 
women of India of a demand for intelleotual enlightenment Female 
edncation in the primary sohools has already attained impressive 
dimensi o n s, and the number of women undergoing instruction in 
secondary soboola and m colleges is steadily moreasmg Women 
are also being encouraged to take up physic^ training, games, and 
vocational edncation and propaganda m thm excellent cause is ex- 
tending rapidly In 1928-29 the number of recognised institutions 
for educating girls rose by 1 736 to 31 738 and their enrolment 
increased by 96 141 to 1 308 687 776 732 girls moreover were 
under mstruotion in boys schools and the total number of girl 
pupils in recognised institations was tbns over 2 suUions The 
vast majority of these girls of course were reading in primary 
sohools and throughout the whole country there were only 239 
women studying in medical colleges and 166 in training colleges 
for teachers Nevertheless, even these figures represent a consi- 
derable advance on those for the preceding year, which amounted 
to 182 and 134 respectively Compulsory education is another 
matter that Haw been reoeivmg on increasing amount of attention 
during the last decade The Legislatures established as a result 
of the llontagu Ohelmsferd Reforms soon declared themselves in 
favour of compulsory education on principle but the ilunioipalitiea 
and District Boards have shown considerable hesitation m puttmg 
it into effect largely from the fear that the imposition of the fresh 
taxation required to finance coercive measures might deprive their 
members of tboir seats ot the next elections But this cautious 
attitude seems to he slowly disappearing, and compulsoiy primary 
education is now bemg steadily extended During 1928-29 com 
pulsion had bean introduced m 138 Hunioipalities and 2 902 
rural areas, the figures for the previous year having been 121 and 
1,806 respectively 

klinistera of the provincial Governments ore unquestionably 
displaying more and more courage, enthusiasm and initiatiTo on 
the subject of education The old, one-teacher typo of village 
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flcliool IS being gradually eliminated and the grant-in-aid system 
18 receiving attention At tbe same time considerable decentrali- 
zation of control is taking place Municipalities and local boards 
are being entrusted vatb wider powers, and many of them are 
exercising tbeir increased responsibilities wisely. Particularly 
satisfactory among recent developments in education bas been 
tbe increasing attention devoted to tbe education of children 
belonging to tbe “ depressed classes,” or “ untouchables ” 
Owing to differences m tbe manner of classification in tbe Provinces, 
it IS difficult to give accurate figures in tbe total number of pupils 
belonging to this unfortunate section of tbe population who are 
now imder instruction, but leaving aside Burma, where there are 
no imtoucbables, and Assam, where it is impossible to distmguisb 
between tbe large numbers of abongmes and bill tribes and tbe 
untouchables proper, tbe total number of depressed class pupils 
reading in all kinds of institutions in tbe remainmg seven Pro- 
vinces was 1,006,125 durmg 1928-29, as compared with 919,568 m 
tbe previous year This figure represents 3 5 per cent of tbe total 
number of persons of tbe depressed classes m these Provmces, as 
against an All-India figure for all communities of 4 9 Tbe num- 
ber of depressed class pupils bas shown a satisfactory increase, but 
much leeway, of course, bas still to be made up, and in all Pro- 
vinces, except Bengal, tbe number of children of tbe depressed 
iclasses who reach tbe secondary and University stages is still 
regrettably small One satisfactory feature, however, is tbe 
increase m tbe number of depressed class pupils readmg in 
ordmary schools and m that of caste pupils readmg in tbe special 
schools mtended for tbe depressed classes 

Progress bas also undoubtedly been taking place m secondary 
and collegiate education durmg recent years, and an mcreasmg 
amount of attention is bemg given to tbe admitted defects of tbe 
existing system, which weie comprehensively exammed m tbe 
report of tbe Auxiliary Committee of tbe Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion which was appointed to review tbe growth of education m 
British India, and published its conclusions during tbe year imder 
review. In general it would probably be true to say that secondary 
education m India is on tbe one band, imder existmg circum- 
stances, excessive m quantity, and, on tbe other, is defective in 
quality; — that is to say that while tbe number of pupils imder 
mstruction is greater than that of tbe posts which at present are 
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aToalable for tiieia, the standard of inetmotion oa poor owing to 
faulty metliodB of tuition, Incfc of interest and of adequate 
qualificationa on the port of the atoft —which is os a rule ill paid,— 
abeence of orgaiuied corporate life and physical training, 4e 
predominantly literary bios of the oumculo, and the uauallr 
mercenary ambitionii of the pupila iforeoreir it is difficult to see 
how really substantial improvement can be effected until the pupils 
themselves, and their parents show signs as a whole of requiring 
something in addition to the customary literary education whereby 
clencai employment may ho obtained, since otherwise little can 
eventuate beyond the mere multiplication of institutions of on 
ineffectual type Evan at the heat, only a small portion of India’s 
population can hope to pass beyond the stage of secondary educa- 
tion and it 11 therefore essential that this education should ba 
sound and complete in itself A growing doaire is already mani- 
festing itself to separate secondary and University education morn 
effectively, confining each to its proper sphere and making th& 
former self-contamed , boards of secondary and interm^iato 
education have uow bean constituted in certain Provinces and are 


doing valuabld work and intermediate colleges have been esiab- 
Uahed m some places. Vocational training is also becoming' 
steadily more popular, and since the very serious and widespread 
unemployment among the literate middle classes has been due 
largely to the comporativo absence of professional and technical 
education, this development ifl particularly aatlsfaotory The 
number of engineering schools and colleges in the country in 1928- 
29 was 17 and their pupils amounted to 4 159 As regards 
physical training also it is satisfactory to observe that tho amount 
of attention devoted to this subject in the schools is developing 
very rapidly and some Erovmcet now employ whoWtime director* 


of physical education 

The defects of University education in India are, within their 
own sphere, not diasmular m nature and ongm to those from which 
secondary education has b^n suffering OnginoUy, the majority 
of Indian Universities were oxanuning bodies eiUbUsKcd 
nmmmly for testing the nttauunents of students m groups of 
coUeges -whieh, indivianaUy, were often widely aapuraled both 
cuUurnUy and geogrnplucoUy from each other and whose ambitions 
generally outran thoir capacity, owing to lock of ndequato organi 
»tion, etaff and equipment Becently however considerable 
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impiovements liave been efltectecl The old Universities aie 
giadually being remodelled so as to be both teaching and examining 
bodies, and new ones aie being established In addition, a desire 
to relegate pielimmaiy woik to the intei mediate colleges and to 
confine the Univeisities to higher instruction is now evident, paiti- 
cularly in the United Provinces, where there are no less than five 
Universities. Colleges are being reoiganized, new methods of 
admmistiation adopted, and new courses of instruction introduced 
Unfoitunately, the establishment of new colleges seems at piesent to 
be leading to imdesirable competition for students, and consequently 
to a lowering of the standard of education But the growing 
tendency towaids specialization in the teaching of particular subjects 
would piobably, in time, have enabled this difficulty to be overcome; 
and the establishment in 1926 of the bodv Icnown as the Inter- 
Univeisity Boaid, which was set up in older, inter aha, to co- 
oidinate the woik of the large number of Universities scattered 
throughout India, and which has already done much to collect 
information and stimulate thought regardmg current University 
pioblems, should piove of great value in countering unfortunate 
tendencies of this kind As we have already seen m Chapter VIII, 
University education, m contrast to secondaiy and primary 
>education, is not exclusively the concern of the provincial Govern- 
ments, and the denommational Universities at Aligarh and 
Benares, together with the University of Delhi, obtam financial 
assistance direct from the Government of India Apart from these 
three institutions, there are now no less than 15 other Universities 
in the country, namely, the Agra, Annamalai, Allahabad, Andhra, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Dacca, Luclmow, Madras, Mysore, IsTagpur, 
'Osmania, Patna, Pxmjab, and Rangoon Universities Brief 
■accoimts of the progress achieved by some of them during the year 
will be fotmd a few pages hence, when we come to consider the 
educational developments which have occurred since the issue of 
■oirr last Report in each of the Provinces of British India, but 
considerations of space will preclude us from describmg the 
circumstances and achievements of these numerous mstitutions at 
euch length as we devoted to the Universities with which the 
Government of India is directly concerned 

Educational activity m India is not confined solely to the formal 
educational institutions, nor to children and adolescents, and there 
has been an increasmg recognition in recent years on the part of 
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tke proTmcial Govenunenta that ad^t education u a necaasi^ if 
the oonntry la to have an electorate able to Ttmkft mteUi^ent nae of 
the fra n o hi ae There n of course, no great difficult in deToloping 
adult education amongst the urban populace, for the towns offer 
plenty of acope for the TJmversity extension movement, hut the 
circunigtancefl of the rural population are very different and 
require special treatment Among- the measures adopted for 
introducing adult education into mral India have been the 
organisation of lectures on health and allied subjects, the en 
couragemant of the night school movement, the establuhmuit of 
village libranei and elementary literary societies and the device 
of encouraging medical men to settle down in the villages All 
these seem to be yielding some resnlts It is however difficult to 
form a clear idea of the progress mode bv oduJt education through- 
out the country einca in many Provinces no distinction is made in 
classification between schools which really provide for the education 
of illiterate adults and those — especially night and part-time 
schools — ^which are attended most largely by ordinary primary 
school children who ore unable to oitend day schools 

The following tables will show ot a glance the number of insti- 
tutions and scholars in India and the total expenditure on educa- 
tion in respect of recognised mstitntiona dunng the year 1928-^ 


In*tituUoT\M and scholars 1928 29 



1 Inatitalioiu. j 

Bebolan. 

T/pe of Imtltutiaii- 

Male*. 
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Malta. 

Femalea. 
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Uniroogifised Iiutitatictiu 
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Before we turn to coneider in detail tlie pi ogress of education. 
in Bntisli India during 1928-29, — tlie latest year for wliioli full 
particulars are available, — it seems desirable to give a brief gene- 
ral description of tbe way in wbicb tbe educational structure in 
the majority of Provinces is organized Tbe control of public 
instruction is as a rule exercised by tbe Government tbrougb tbe- 
Director of Public Instruction Tbe Government, however, gene- 
rally deals direct witb sucb Universities as there are on questions 
of higher education Afl&liated with the University or Universi- 
ties are the colleges which prepaie students for University 
examinations Below the colleges come the high schools, which 
prepare students for the school-leaving or similar examinations 
that qualify for admission into the lower branches of the public 
services Side by side with the high schools are the middle schools, 
which teach the first few standards only of the secondary school 
course; there are also in some places separate high and middle 
schools for girls. Below the secondaiy schools come the large 
number of primary schools both for boys and girls, m which 
instruction is given in the vernaculars to the vast mass of the 
people. As a rule, the Province is subdivided mto a number ot 
“ divisions ”, under the control of divisional mspectors, who are 
responsible for visiting the schools within their respective areas 
and reporting upon them to the Director of Public Instruction 
In Assam the number of institutions and scholars mcreased 
during the year from 6,307 and 317,081, to 6,655 and 339,685 res- 
pectively Recognized institutions mcreased from 5,753 to 6,070,. 
and their enrolment from 296,541 to 316,843 Expenditure on all 
institutions for boys and girls mcreased from Rs. 47,12,122 to 
Rs 51,59,640. The cost to provmcial revenues mcreased from 
Rs 27,49,380 to Rs 30,23,272 As regards collegiate education 
the enrolment of the Arts Colleges rose from 997 to 1,124 Pro- 
posals made to the University for the afl&liation of both the colleges 
to the intermediate standard m civics were sanctioned. As regards 
secondary education, the number of schools for boys mcreased from 
357 to 376 during the year and their enrolment from 60,320 to 
55,215 High and middle English schools for Indians mcreased 
from 46 and 156 to 47 and 164 respectively, and middle 
vernacular schools mcreased from 155 to 164 and their 
enrolment from 19,941 to 21,768 As regards primaiy 
education, the number of schools for boys mcreased during the- 
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7 ear from 4,719 io 4,9p6 and their enrolment from 217,934 to 
229,663 Eiponditure on them inoxea*ed from Be 10 98,939 to 
E« 11,69,693 The munher of trained teachom inoreaaed from 
^ 417 to 3,670, and the total direct expenditure on traminy in«ti- 
tntionj traa Ha 06,U6 againat Ha. 90,234 There were 16 tech 
meal and induatnal achoola at the end of the period, with 482 
pnpila aa compared with 14 achoola and 396 pnpiU in the pre- 
viona year Aa regarda female education, the nnmber of rocog 
nixed achoola for girla increased from 610 to 566 and the nnmber 
of girl pnpila inoludmg those working in toya’ achoola increawd 
from 48 794 to 49,176 

In Bengal the nnmher of inatitutiona rose during the year under 
review by 2 139 Hecognixed matitntiona mcreaaed from 61 780 
to 63 910 and unrocognixed inabtutiona from 1 668 to 1 683 The 
number of pnpila attending recognixed matitntiona rose from 
2 446 678 to 2 567 367 and pnpila attending unrecognised inati 
tntioni increased from 66 034 to 67,866 Of the total number of 
pupila reading in all classea of inititutioiiB 2,129 098 were mnlea 
and 496 124 femalea aa compared with 2 039 786 and 481,926 res- 
peotrrely in the previoua year The total expenditure on public 
inatmction amounted to ab^t Ha 434 lakhs of which about Be, 163 


lakha ware received from provincial reveuuea Aa regarda colle- 
giate education the number of coUegea for men and for women were 
■44 and 4 respectively in March 1929 aa compared with 42 and 4 
in the prenona year The coat of maintaining coUegca fell from 
Ea 36 81 966 to Ha 30,67 438 and the total expenditure incurred 
m the up-keep of colleges for men amounted to Ha 35,10,693 as 
compared with Ha 36 36 370 Of thia amount Ea. 12 81 360 were 
contributed from provincial revenuei It waa reported that the 
stiftening in the standard of Umveraity exammataona bad been 
followed by a decline in the number of students m Aria College! 
and a consequent reduction m fee mcome As regards secondary 
education the number of schools for boya rose from 2,747 to 2,825 


High and middle English schools increased hy 22 and 60 respec- 
tively but middle vernacular achoola decreased by 4 The number 
of pupils in high and middle Engliah schools increased by 14 377 and 
10 836 respectively and that m middle vernacular schools by 107 
The cost of maintaining secondary schools omounted to more than 
Hs 120 InVha An regards primary education the munber of schwla 
for Indian boys rose from 39,990 to 41 232 and they were attended 
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ty 1,561,307 pupils as compared with. 1,497,677 pupils lu the pre- 
vious year. Of the total Hindu male population 6 6 per cent , and* 
of the Muhammadan male population 6 5 per cent , were in boys’ 
primary schools at the close of the year. 45*5 per cent of the 
total number of pupils were Hindus and 54 4 per cent Muham- 
madans The total cost of maintainmg these primary schools- 
amounted to Rs 66,42,352, of which Rs 21,15,776 came from 
provincial revenues During the year there were 95 institutions- 
in the Province for training male teachers and 10 institutions for 
training female teachers The total number of students at the- 
three institutions for technical education m the Province, namely, 
the Bengal Engineering College, the AhsanuUah School of Engi- 
neering at Dacca, and the Government Commercial Institute at 
Calcutta, — ^was 277, 417 and 278, as against 268, 468 and 253 in 
the previous year. The number of schools of all grades and types 
for Indian girls increased durmg the year from 15,741 to 16,798, 
and the number of pupils attending them from 387,087 to 423,005 
In Bihar and Orissa, educational progress received a check 
during the year owmg to the serious financial position of the- 
Government The total expenditure on education decreased by 
Rs 6^ lakhs as against an increase of Rs 9^ lakhs in the previous 
year The set-back was most pronounced in connection with primary 
education, which had expanded very rapidly durmg the five pre- 
ceding years , between 1923 and 1928 the number of primary schools 
in the Province for Indian boys rose by about 5,000 Direct 
expenditure from public funds on primary education inci eased 
during the year from Rs 60 94 lakhs to Rs 62 16 lakhs, but 
nevertheless the number of primary schools declined from 27,900 
to 27,037 and the number of pupils from 898,218 to 876,349 The 
decrease occurred exclusively among pupils m the infants’ classes 
whose number fell by nearly 40,000, while every other class showed 
an increase This marked decrease was chiefly due to the fact that 
the District Boards, which had been encouraged by increasingly 
large recurring Government grants in the past, found themselves 
faced with the necessity of retrenchment as soon as it was realized 
that the financial position of the Government precluded the con- 
tinuance of the mcreases The position was serious, since many 
Boards, largely owing to lack of financial prudence, had heavy 
undischarged liabilities at the end of the year. Por example, one 
Local Board which had over-spent its allotment by more than 
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"Hs 3,000 in the preyiona year again oTer-spent it by Hi 6,719 
in the year nnder review Another Board waa nnahle to make any 
payments at all m reapect of the etipenda due to teachers for the 
fourth quarter of the year, while a third had a liahili^ of 
-Hs 42,000 in respect of stipenda due for the third and fourth 
quarters which it hod to pay from ita next year s budget An addi- 
tional cause of financial embarrasament has been the contmuoui 
increase in the coat of existmg schools m recant years, — owing 
largely to the increase in the number of trained teachers Gompul 
eory primary education continued to be in force in 1 Municipality 
and 4 rural areas during the year As regards secondary educa 
tion the total number of schools m the Province including middle 
'vemaoular schools for all classes of boys and girls, both Indian 
and European rose during the year from 778 to 822 The nnmber 
of pnpili increased by 10 487 and the direct expenditnre by 
He 2 14 lakhs. These figures stand out in marked contrast to 
those for primary schools There was an increase in the number 
of middle EagkA schools from 391 to 426 while the number of 
middle vernacular schools remained almost stationary It has 
been calculated that the average cost of the 363 mid^e English 
schools which were supported by pubho funds was Ha 978 whereas 
that of the 212 middle vernacular schools was Hs 1 855, the difier 
ence hemg almost entirely due to the higher fees charged in the 
middle English schools Good reports were received of the eipen 
ments which were being tried m introducing vocational traming in 
middle schools 6 sohoole conducted olassee in carpentry 5 in 
Bgnoulture 7 m tailoring and 2 in weaving In response to a 
Widely expressed demand on the part of pnbHc men and expen- 
enced teachers on intereitmg expenraent has been m progress in 
the Province during the post four years in teaching students in 
the vernacular up to the niatnoulation standard This demand li 
in ounous contrast to the strong desire on the port both of parents 
and pupils for English teaching close to their homes which bos 
resulted in the conversion of eo many middle vernacular schools 
into middle English schools The expenment is still in progress 
and the remits so far have been inconclusive — largely owing to 
the difficulties experienced in obtaining a sufficient number of text 
books m the vernaculars As regards University and collegiate 
education the chief event of the \enr was the settlement of the 
dong itonding controversy as to whether the colleges ot Patna 
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should be under the control of Patna University, by the establish- 
ment of a Cential University Boaid to control intei -collegiate 
teaching and the coiporate life of the students. The numbei of 
Alts and Science Colleges lemained the same as in the previous 
year, namely 7 fiist-giade and 4 second-grade colleges, but the 
number of pupils lose from 3,583 to 3,717 The total direct 
expendituie on collegiate education lose from Rs 10 5 lakhs to 
Rs 11 4 lakhs, over 80 per cent of the increase being due to the 
opening of the new Science College The number of training estab- 
lishments for secondary school teachers remamed the same as in 
the pievious year, namely 5, but that of pupils increased from 267 
to 275 Unfoitimately, the piospects offered to those who complete 
the couise aie not sufficient to attract pupils who have passed the 
inteimediate standaid, since, — laigely owing to the depressed 
financial position of local bodies, — the pay obtamable is veiy low 
and averages little more than Rs 30 per month Despite the 
adveise ciicumstances of the yeai a certain amount of pi og less 
was made in female education Although the total number of 
gills’ schools and of female pupils decreased fiom 2,978 and 121,164 
to 2,780 and 118,950 respectively, the decrease was entirely con- 
fined to primary schools, and the number of pupils readmg m 
middle English schools mcreased from 1,631 to 2,567 and the 
number of such schools from 14 to 18 It was however reported 
that the number of trained women teacheis was still far short of 
the demand 

In the Bombay Piesidency the total number of recognized and 
uniecognized educational institutions increased during the yeai by 
329 to 17,042, and the numbei of pupils in them by 38,687 to 
1,230,840 Out of a total of 26,831 towns and villages, 10,579 
possessed schools, the average area served by each town or village 
bemg 11 7 square miles The percentage of male scholars imder 
instruction in all kmds of institutions to the total male population 
was 9 69, as against 9 43 in the preceding year, while that of female 
scholars was 2 71 as against 2 58 Hindu pupils in lecognized 
institutions throughout the Presidency numbered 926,167, Muham- 
madans 206,780, Indian Christians 34,680, Parsis 18 , 111 , and 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 5,158 The total expenditure on 
public instruction rose by over Rs 6 lakhs to Rs 396 lakhs, of 
which 49 6 per cent was met from Government funds Primary 
-schools absorbed over Rs^ 198 lakhs As regards collegiate educa- 
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tion the number of candidates for the school leaying examination 
for the purpoaoe of matriculation increased by 364 to 8 636 of 
whom 60 8 per cent passed The total number of students m the 
16 Arts Colleges increased by 108 to 7,193, of whom 413 were 
women as against 396 in tiie preceding year The number of 
students in the 4 Law CoUegea increased by 76 to 1 175 The 
number of etudenta receiving instruction in commerce and engx 
neenng was 283 and 342 reepectively As regards technical and 
industrial education the number of schools increased by 9 to 41 
and the number of pupils by 60 to 2 696 The expenditure on 
these infltitutiona increased by Ra 60 986 to Es 5 81 464 Turn 
mg now to secondary education the total number of schools 
inoroased by 17 to 637 and the number of pupils by 6 366 to 113 933 
The total expenditure of all secondary schools was over Rs 81 
lakhs a nse of over Es 3^ Inkhs The number of primary schools 
for boys m the Presidency increased during the year by 107 to 
12 926 and the number of pupils by 23 937 to 903 331 The 
number of girls under instrucfaon m primary schools was 220 697, 
which represented an increase of 9 318 The total expenditure on 
primary educatmn increased by Es 68,000 to Bs 198 24 lakhs. 
There were 18 traming institubons for men and 19 for women m 
the Premdenoy during the year contauung 802 and 490 students 
respectively 

The annual Report on Public Instruction in Burma during 
1928-29 contains on mtoreshng comparative statement of the chief 
educational statistics for that yeor and for the year 1904-05 The 
nuinl>er of recognixed institutions hod increased during the twenty 
four years by 1 600 to over 7 000 and the attendance from 200 OOO 
to 600 000 and the number of persons receivmg University educa 
tion had increased from 178 to 1 732 The number of secondary 
schools for hoys had risen from 400 to 1 300 and that for girls 
from 60 to 140 attendance had correspondingly risen from 35 OOO 
to 136 000 in boys’ schools and from 8 000 to 67 000 in girls schools 
The actual number of primory schools hod decreased from 6 035^ 
to 4 861, but the attendance hod increased from 100 000 (o- 
280 OOO There had thus been a total increase from 20 000 to 
about 20 000 m the number of institutions and from 371 000 to 
705 000 in the number of pupils Expenditure during the period 
rose from Rs 27 to Rs 2 10 lakhs ^ regards Unuursitv and 
collegiate education during the rear under renew, there are few 
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important events to lecoid The total attendance at the colleges 
vaiied little, being 1,732 as against 1,72G dining the previous yearj 
1,292 of the students veie at XJniveisity College, 291 at Judson 
College, 106 at the Intel mediate College, Mandalay, and 43 at the 
Agiicultuial College 3 new hostels weie opened at University 
College duimg the year, which now compares favourably in the 
matter of lebidential accommodation with most of the new Univer- 
sities in England At Judson College, the foundation stones of 
the new’ admmistiative building and of the women’s hostel were 
laid during the yeai Iteseaich is flourishing at the University 
and useful work in a large number of subjects has recently been 
achieved The Libiary at University College is also growing satis- 
factoiily and now contains 26,516 volumes Turning now to 
secondary education, it is noteworthy that the policy of concen- 
trating vernacular secondary schools continued during 1928-29, the 
number of such schools having fallen from 1,197 to 1,172 but the 
attendance having increased from 133,844 to 137,248 Unfor- 
tunately, no less than 85 per cent of the pupils were in the primai'y 
standards The number of Anglo-vernacular schools increased 
from 244 to 253, — of which 102 were high schools with an attend- 
ance of 34,789, 140 were middle schools with an attendance of 
31,768, and 11 were primary schools, 36 pei cent, of the pupils 
were in the primary standards as against 56 in the previous year 
The qualifications of teachers in secondary schools were still un- 
satisfactorily low During the year, building grants of over 
Us 20,000 were made to aided Anglo-vernacular and English 
secondary schools Progress was recorded in primary education 
during the year, the total number of boys receiving education in 
primary schools of all classes having been 252,875, which represents 
an increase of 10,000 over the previous total, and the numbei of 
girls mcreased by as much as 11,000 and totalled 180,099 The 
numbei of upper primary schools increased from 4,061 to 4,218, 
while that of lower primary schools fell from 632 to 620, though 
the attendance remained approximately the same The number of 
pupils remaining in the lower primaiy standards remained far too 
great and amounted to 81 per cent of the total 

In the Central Provinces the number of pupils under mstruction 
inci eased from 414,874 to 431,836 In recognized institutions for 
men the increase was 11,620, and in those for women it was 2,912 
In unrecognized institutions the total number increased from 
6,936 to 9,366 The number of unrecognized institutions increased 
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bv 49 and tbat of recognized institntionfl by 12 The total eipen- 
dituTG on education in the Province increafled from Hi 1,11,38 879 
to Ps 1,14,61 089 Toworda the year s total expenditiiro 
Ea 66 73,987 were coninbated from provmczal revannes Pro- 
gress took place in connection with TTniversity and collegiate ednca 
tion during the year At the Umversity extension lectnres were 
resumed and 8 lecturoa were delivered by 4 eminent persons from 
diflerent Provinces The strength of the Univeraity Training 
Corps which came into existence in 1928 amounted to 221 The 
total receipts of the Cniversity were Es 1 14,927, exclusive of the 
■opening balance and nominal items and towards this sum the 
Government contributed Hs 60 000 An appreciable development 
occurred in the work of the Students* Information Bureau and the 
total number of applications and enquiries increased from 41 to 
103 The number of students in colleges rose from 1 667 to 1 646 
and the number of woman students from 26 to 83 The new build 
mgs of the Science College, Nagpur constructed at a total cost of 
Es 13 05 000 were completed during the year Tnnung now to 
secondary education, the number of high schools increased from 
48 to 53 and the number of pupils in high school classes from 
6 172 to 6 822 The total number of Anglo-vemacular middle 
schools and middle departments of high schools rose from ICO to 
176 and the number of pupils in tbem from 24 827 to 28 854 The 
total expenditure on Anglo-vernacular schools amounted to 
Es 17 10 800 which represented on mcreoae of Rs SO 346 over 
that of the previous year Towards this total the Government con 
tnbuted Es 8 36 320 Out of the sanctioned cadro of 294 graduate 
and 340 under graduate teachers in Government schools 254 and 
327 respectively were trained, while out of 132 and 446 teachers m 
aided high and middle schools respectively 40 and 118 were trained 
The number of vernacular middle schools increased dunog the 
Tear from 354 with 67 070 pupils to 367 with 08,382 pupils Thera 
were indications that the populan^ of vemaoulor middle schools 
depends on the provision of facilities for teaching English, 125 
Temaculor middle schools taught optional English to 5,470 pupils 
during the year against 103 schools and 6 311 pupils during the 
previous year As regards primary education, the number of 
lecognized primary schools decreased from 4 193 to 4 101 while 
the enrolment mcreased from 2T0 T78 to 283 992 Out of 0 4C9 
teacher* in board schools 4 854 were trained and 4,016 untrained 
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wliile m aided schools only 152 weie tiamed out of a total of 507. 
The condition of vernacular school buildings was far from satis- 
factory, despite the fact that the Government gave a grant of Es 8 
lakhs in 1926-27 to various local bodies for their impiovement. 
During the year a fuither building grant of Es 5^ lakhs was made, 
but unfoitunately it did not appeal to be used to the best advant- 
age. The admmistiation of compulsoiy education was also un- 
satisfactory. Eeluctance to resort to prosecution was maiked, and 
attendance officeis appeared to be eithei too soft-heaited and negli- 
gent or else afiaid of incurring unpopularity. Durmg the year 
the Central Provinces Pnmaiy Education Act was amended to 
compel local authoiities to introduce compulsion if the Government 
thought it necessary As regards education for Indian girls, the' 
total number of recognized schools increased dm mg the year from 
388 to 407, and the enrolment fiom 27,395 to 30,434 The total 
expenditure on giils’ schools increased fiom Es 5,57,026 to 
Es 5,66,420 The number of women students in colleges was 33, 
of whom 23 were in the Morns College at Nagpur The number 
of vernacular middle schools remained stationary at 40, but the 
enrolment increased from 4,837 to 5,243 The number of primary 
schools increased from 326 to 342, and the number of pupils from 
21,015 to 23,520 The lowest classes contmued to show numbeis 
disproportionate to those m the highei classes Out of a total 
number of 955 teachers in primary schools 475 weie trained. A 
sum of Es 20,000 was allotted for the extension and improvement 
of girls’ schools in the Province The numbei of girls in boys’^ 
vernacular schools increased from 15,026 to 16,581, and a sum of 
Es 5,512 was distiibuted to headmasteis for encouraging the 
attendance of girls m boys’ schools 

The outstanding event of the year m the Madras Presidency 
was the establishment of a new University at Chidambaram known 
as the Annamalai University A contribution of Es 27 'lakhs was 
paid to it during the year under review from provincial funds 
The total number of public educational mstitutions rose durmg 
the year from 53,625 to 56,013, and their enrolment from 2,586,544 
to 2,729,237 There was, however, a considerable fall m the 
number and strength of piivate mstitutions The total combined 
increase m the number and eniolment of public and private institu- 
tions was 1,823 and 132,084 respectively The percentage of those 
under instruction to the total population was 6 6 as compared with 



6 2 in the prsTious year Ab regard* UmveMity aad collegiate 
education there TiTere few important eventa daring the year apart 
from the creation of the new Annamolai TJuiyeraity In ilodra* 
UniTeriity the coarsea in medicine were improved and roviiedj 
and a conrae for the degree of Bachelor of Commerce woa infiti 
tated Each, college in the University was required to depute 
a graduate to the Y iX 0 A National School of Physical Educa 
tion to nndergo training for nine months. The Andhra Univer- 
sity Act was amended during the year with a viow to mating 
Visagapatam the University headquarters Turning now to 
secondary education* the number of publio schools for Indian boys 
increased from 626 to 628 12 new secondary schools were opened 

8 were closed and 2 were reduced to the primary grade The total 
number of pupils in them rose from 105 493 to 169 844 The 
number of girls reading m theae schools was 3 113 An interesting 
event of the year was the order passed by the Government thot 
grants from pnhbc funds should be withheld from educational 
institutions which refused admission to pupils belonging to porti 
oular castes or communities The total expenditure on secondary 
schools for Indian boys rose from Us 74 36 lahhs to Its 79 22 
lakhs to which public funds contributed 32 per cent The nunibei 
of public elementary schools for boys in the Presidency increased 
during the year from 48 407 to 50 096 and their eDrolment from 
2 094 138 to 2 103 846 The percentage of male pupils to the total 
mole population was 9 0 os against 8 7 in the previous year The 
total number of teachers employed m public schools rose from 
87 978 to 91 762 while the number of trained teachers among thorn 
increased from 43,002 to 46 538 Sanction was accorded during 
the year for the opening of 687 board elementary schools for boys, 
involving an annual recurring expenditure of lU 1,97,316 In 
scbool less centres with a population of 690 or more A satis- 
factory feature of the year was the substantial incrooso in the 
number of students undergoing training in the Government train 
rng schools which rose from 7,200 to 8 737 The number of Initi 
tnUons solely intouded for the instruction of Indion girU rose 
during the year from 4 273 to 4 933 and their strength from 
280 200 to 315 701 There were 63o 20T gitU atUnding all grades 
of mstitutions a* compared with 686 339 m the previous vear The 
number of Arts Colleges for women remained stationary but the 
number of pupils in them decreosed from 421 to 370 there wss 
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howevei an increase fiom 84 to 112 in the number of women stud- 
-ents leading in Aits Colleges for men. The number of women 
reading in tho medical colleges lose fiom G2 to 74 During the 
year theie weie G7 secondaiy schools foi gills with a strength of 
14,556. The number of elemental}’’ schools for giils rose from 
4,044 to 4,722, and their strength fiom 260,390 to 294,678 The 
niimbei of girls reading in boys’ schools increased from 302,080 to 
318,156 The total number of training schools for women under 
all managements was 50 as against 41 in the previous year The 
total expenditure on education in the Presidency rose from 
Ps 47S 91 lakhs to Rs 545 75 lakhs, and the proportion which 
public and piivate funds bore to total expenditure was 63 and 37 
per cent respectively 

In the North-West Frontier Province the total number of 
educational institutions of all kinds rose from 1,118 to 1,151, and 
the increase would have been larger had not the number of un- 
lecognized schools declined from 275 to 238 The total numbei of 
pupils rose from 76,756 to 82,152 The percentage of male pupils 
to the total male population lose from 5 6 to 5 9 and that of female 
pupils to the total female population remained at 8 The per- 
centage of boys in schools to the male population of school-going 
age was 39 7 as compared with 37 2 in the previous year, while the 
corresponding figures for girls were 5 9 and 5 4 The total expen- 
diture on education rose from Bs 24,12,151 to Bs 26,16,988. 
Most of the increase was due to the larger grants made fiom pro- 
vincial revenues m connection with the special five years’ expan- 
sion progiamme which is in operation The amount of grants 
during the year under re’view was Bs 17,33,694 as against 
Bs 15,96,161 in the pre-nous year As regards collegiate educa- 
tion, the expansion was rapid, there hanng been an increase of 
over 20 per cent in the enrolment The Islamia College, whose 
finances had recently been the subject of an enquiry, was put on a 
firm footing and its development seems assured for some years 
ahead The total expenditure on all the three colleges in the 
Province was Bs 1,91,497, which is slightly less than that of the 
prenous year In secondary education also there was considerable 
improvement, the number of pupils in high and Anglo-vernacular 
middle schools increased from 13,866 to 14,143 In vernacular 
secondary education the advance continues to be particularly rapid, 
the total enrolment in schools of this type having been 20,355 as 
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against 16 100 in tke prenons year The number of high schools 
rose from 26 to 27 but that of vernacular middle schools increased 
from 106 to 144 These figures indicate that a satisfactory broaden 
mg of the foundations of the educational atmcture is tal^g place 
As regards primary education the number of scbools increased from 
601 to 621 Eind the number of pupils attending them from 32 o75 
to 33 668 This mcreasB la satisfactory when the fact is recalled 
that several flounshmg primary schools had recently been raised 
to the middle school level and their places taken by entirely now 
establishments The problem of educational wastage or stagnation 
between classes contmues to engage serious attention, though it is 
of course very far from bemg a defect confined to this Provmce 
alone Despite the various expedients that have been tried the pro- 
blem remains substantially unsolved and the strength of the lower 
or infant section is ahll about 60 per cent of the total In 
female education considerable progress continues to be made The 
number of mstitutious only increased from 117 to 120 but that of 
pupils rose by os much as 10 per cent and now totals 0 020 

In the Punjab for the first time since 1917, there was a fall m 
the number of schools and of pupils institutions having decreassd 
bv 960 to 18 100 and pupils by 27 802 to 1 220 709 In tbs per- 
centage of children under instruotion to the total population there 
was also a decline the figures having amounted to 6 90 os compared 
with 0 04 the percentoge for boys stood at 9-41 os against 0 77 in 
1928 but that for girls increased from 3 63 to 1 07 The total 
expenditure from various sources amounted to Bs 3 02 10 656 
wluch represented an increase of Bs 6 71,280 over the figure of the 
preceding year 66 96 per cent of the cost was borne by provincial 
revenues The decrease m enrolment woi ascribed partly to the 
closure of a considerable number of comparatively inefBcient 
scbools for adults and portly to a certam slackening which was 
observed in the work of the mepecbog staff in carrying on pro- 
paganda The Royal Commission on Agriculture, m its Report, 
commented favourably upon the rapid development of lower middle 
schools in the Punjab which enabled the Province to educate 
nearly 60 per cent of the pupils in tho primary stage m these 
higher grade schools and during the penod under reriow the 
number of boys enrolled in pnmory classes of secondary school* 
increased still further and amounted to 333 430 as against 3o9 044 
Another noteworthy feature of tho year was the increased enrol- 
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ment m tlie upper classes at the pi unary stage. Considerable pro- 
gress continued to be made in the elimination of the inefB-Cient and 
wasteful one-teacher school The numbei of municipal and rural 
areas in which compulsion had been introduced increased during 
the year and amounted to 2,082 No paiticularly notewoidhy 
events took place during the year in connection with University and 
collegiate education A conspicuous featuie in the development of 
secondary education during the year was the great impiovement in 
the qualifications of teachers, the peicentage of trained men having 
inci eased from 70 to 75 The total numbei of female pupils in the- 
educational institutions of the Province increased duiing the year 
from 93,991 to 102,032 

Tn the United Provinces there was an inciease of 505 in the 
numbei of lecognized institutions, and a decrease of 54 in the 
numbei of umecognized institutions, — owmg partly to the recog- 
nition ot some of the latter The total number of students increas- 
ed by ovei 57,000 to 1,491,483, but the rate of mciease is diminish- 
ing The percentage of scholars to the total population increased 
slightly to 3 28 per cent The expenditure on education in the 
Province during the year was Rs 375 93 lakhs, of which 56 per 
cent was contiibuted by the Government This sum was Rs 22 
lakhs higher than the expenditure for the previous year, which in 
turn was Rs IGj lakhs higher than that foi 1926-27 As regaids 
University and collegiate education, the total enrolment in the 5 
Universities in the Province increased* by 391 to 6,995 and the total 
expenditure amounted to Rs 39 18 lakhs, of which ]ust over half 
was met from Govemment funds In Chapter YIII we have al- 
ready given a brief account of the events of the year at two of these 
Universities, namely those at Aligarh and Benares As regards 
Allahabad University, the enrolment increased by 143 to 1,443, 
the number of students during the last five years havmg doubled. 
Research work in all departments extended during the year The 
Botany and Zoology buildings weie added to, but the Libiary, in 
which there aie now ovei 72,000 volumes, is in need of extia 
accommodation The University Union was revived after three 
yeais of inaction A Yillage Services League and Study Circles in 
literature, political science, present day problems and general 
science were started At Lucknow University the enrolment 
inci eased from 1,530 to 1,619. The chemistry block was completed 
and the accommodation thus set free will be used bv the Ensrlish 
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■department, Hannony was restored between ilnalim and Hindn 
ctudeniSj with, the result that the XJmrersity Union enjoyed a 
snoceasfnl year The University training Corps continued to be 
popular and the number of undergraduates undergomg physical 
training increased considerably The year under review was 
but the second smce the creation of Agm University, bnt the 
ninnher of students on the rolls amounted to 1 743 Considerable 
progress was made with the framing of statutes and regulation!. 
Turning now to secondary education, the number of schools m the 
Province rose from 909 to 994 during the year, and the enrolment 
from 146 654 to 168 709 Expenditure increased from Its 73 87 
lakhs to Ba 78 98 lakhs of which 62*9 per cant , as compared with 
53 7 per cent m the previous year, was met from provinoial funds 
The demand for increased facilities for English education does not 
abate, and the number of inshtutions devoted to it increased by 7 
to 278 and the enrolment from 77 636 to 82 612 The number of 
intermediate colleges increased from 28 to 29 and the enrolment 
from 4 199 to 4,^6 The increase in the number of high and 
middle schools amounted to 6 only bnt the enrolment rose by 
approximately 5 000 The percentage of trained teachers inoreoMd 
slightly, but IS still very small The number of vernacular middle 
schools rose during the year from 638 to 666 and enrolment from 
68 910 to 76 097 The average enrolment per school increased 
from 108 to 114 As regards primary education, the total number 
of schools amounted to 20 013’ as compared with 19 024 in the pre- 
vious year, and the enrolment (o 1 139 971 as against 1,099,307 
Expenditure rose from lU 80*30 lakhs to Its 84 16 lakhs, towards 
whioh the Government contributed Rs 58 96 lakhs Unfortunately 
the percentage of trained teachers decreased being 63 per cent os 
compared with 66 par cent in the previous year A satisfactory 
feature however was that 6 Municipal Boards introduced conipul 
sory education during the year It was reported that the buildings 
continued to be in a deplorable condition and that some District 
Boards did not immediately use the grants made for the purjHDse of 
improving them by the Government At the Government training 
college at Allahabad there were GO students os compared with 03 in 
the previous year The enrolment at the Benares Agra Lucknow 
and Aligarh training colleges were rcspcctivolv dS 66 66 and 67 
8 candidates from the Isabelln Thohurn College at Lucknow sat for 
the degree of Bachelor of Teaching at I ucfcnow Univcnitv and oH 
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passed. Tlie total number of institutions in tbe Province for tbe 
education of girls increased from 2,077 to 2,160, of wbicb. 217 were 
unrecognized Enrolment lose from 86,202 to 90,044, and expen- 
diture from Rs. 15*10 lakbs to Rs. 16 56 lakhs Of this sum the 
Government contributed Rs. 7 91 lakbs. 




APPENDIX I. 

Hepresentative List of Official Beports, etc. 

(Mostly annual.) 

General 

Statistical Abstract for British India 
Census Eeporta (decennial). 

Administration Eeports Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Central Provmces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Onssa, Assam, North- 
West Frontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, And am a n and Nicobar Island, 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
Agency 

Agriculture and VetennaTy 
Eeview of Agricultural Operations m India. 

Report of the Agricultural Eesearch Institute and College, Pusa 
Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture m India 
Proceadmgs of the Board of Agriculture 
Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly) 

Report of the Department of Agriculture for each Provmce. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province 

Agricultural Statistics of India 

Area and Yield of certaon Prmcipal Crops 

Report of the Civil Veterinary Department for each Provmce 

Report of the Impenal Bacteriologist (Vetermary) 

Journal of the Central Bureau for Husbandry and Dairymg m India 

Oo-operative Societies 

Statistical Statements relatmg to Co-operative Movement m India 
Report on Co-operative Societies for each Provmce. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 

Education 

Education Reports for India £md each Provmce 
Qmnquennial Review of Education 

Emigration and Immigration. 

Annual report on the workmg of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 and the 
Rules framed thereunder m the Presidency of Bengal 
Annual Report on the workmg of the Indian Emigration Act m the Bombay 
Presidency 

Annual Report on the workmg of the Indian Emigration Act and the rules 
framed thereunder m the Madras Presidency 
Ann ual Report of the Agent of the Government of India m South Ainca 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India m British Malaya- 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India m Ceylon on the 
working of the Indian Emigration Act, the Rules issued thereunder and 
of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon 
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Beporto an ImmlgranU Lahom in tho Piovince of Am- 
Annual Hoport an Emigrofion to tha Labour Dlatacta of Aaiiia, Caobat ani 
SjDiat. 

FtTUinc4 

Budget ol tho Qovatnment of TTidt«^ 

Piimnco and EaTonna Aooounta of the GoTemmaat ol Tndta, 

East India Aooounta and Eatimata* EipUnatory Memorandum the Secre. 

tory of Stato for India (Parhamentary Paper) 

Homo Acoounte of tha Govemmeoi of Tndin (Pariiamantary Paper) 

Eaat Tndia (I^ana nuaod in En^and) (Saif yearly Pariiamaotoiy Paper)a 
Eeporta cm the Adminiatzatinn of tha Mints at Oaloutta anfl Bombay with a 
review by tho Controller ol tha Onironey 
Report of tho ControUar of tho Cunenoy 

Poraata 

Annu al Batum ol StatlaUca relating to Por^ AdmmUtraticin In Bntkb India 
Report on Forest AdminlttroUan for each Provlnca< 

Eeporta of the Foreat Easaarch Instlttita and the Imperial Forost 011fge> 
Debra Dim 

Quinquennial Foraat Eeview 
Tndian Foreai Meznoba 
Indian Forest Reoorda, 

Foreat BuUetma. 

Juihaa and Pohea 

Beport on tha Admicdatratioa of CivE JuaRca for each Frorinoe 
Report on the Aduuniatratlon of Criminal Justice for eaoh ProviDca^ 

Report on Jalli for each Pronnce 

Report on Police for Provlnca and for Bombay Town and Island Calcutta 
and Rangoon. 

Lnad AaecMue ate 

Revenue AdmiiditraUQn Provmcial Eeporta for Bengal Bihar and Oricaa 
A«aTn United ProTinccs Bombay Preaidanoy (indading Bind) Punjab 
Contial Provinces and Berar Burma, and Mndraa 
Report on T.on,^ Revenue Admlnlatnitkin Land Racorda Bettlemont Oporaticni 
Mieaation of Act etc. for North West FroaUer Province 

Medma Borvey SetUomont and Land Records Department Report. 

Report# of Records DopartmenU lor Bombay Banna Bengal United 

Provinocs and Punjab 
Report on Settlement Operatlona Punjab 

Reporta on Surreiy and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihap and Ona» and 

Reports on Operallcna of tbo Land Reoorda and Settltmant DepartmauU 
Central Provlucea and Berar 
Report of tbe Talukdarl Settlement Officer Bombay 

Provindal Reports on tbe Admlniatrotloa ol Eatatee under th# Court of 'RsnU. 
Report on tho Funjsb Canal Colonics 
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Legislation 

Acts of the Indian Legislatura and Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Official Accounts of tbo Debates and Piocoedings m the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures 

Local Solf-Goocrnmont 

Keport on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay City, 
Madras City and Rangoon 

Repoits on District and Local Boards for each Provmce 
Repoits of Ports Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi and 
Aden 

Administration Report of the Chittagong Port Commissioners 

Medical, Public Health, and Vital Statistics 
Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India. 
Report of the Director of Public Health for each Province, 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Provmce. 

Report on Mental Hospitals for each Provmce 

Report of the Chemical Exammer and Bacteriologist for each Provmce. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quarterly). 

Indian Medical Research Memoirs (supplementary to the Indian Journal of 
Medical Research), issued periodically 

Records of the Malaria Survey of India issued by the Director, Malaria Survey 
of India 

Mineral Production and Inspection of Mines 
Review of Mmeral Production (in Records of Geological Survey) 

Report on Production and Consumption of Coal m India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mmes 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India 
Report of Indo-European Telegraph Department 

Prices and Wages 
Pnees and Wages m India (tables) 

Variations m Indian Price Levels (tables) 

Reports of Provmcial Wage Censuses 

Public Works 

Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways 
History of Indian Railways constructed and m progress 
Reports on Public Worlra (Buildmgs and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, the* 
Umted Provmces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provmcesr^ 
Assam, and the North-West Frontier Provmce 
Review of Irrigation m India 

Admmistration Reports on Irrigation for each Provmce (except Assam) 
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S4»«vtw {athtr than Land Bretnut) 

Salt Department Raporti Northern Hadraa Bombaj Sind Bengal 

Banna Bihar and Onsaa 
Etotae Report for each ProTince 

Report on the Operatlana of the Opiom Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Provinca. 

Eegiatration Department Report for each Prorince 
All India Income-Tax Report and Botoma. 

Scttnitfic LtpartmtnU 
Survey of India General Report. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

ilap Publication and Offloe Work Report. 

Qeodetio Report. 

Report and Records of the Botanioal Surrey 
Records and Uemolra of the Ge<doglcal Surrey of Tni^U 
^Reports MemoliB etc of the Archjeologloal Borreiy 

Report on the Adminiitratlon of the Meteoiologicai Department of the Gorem 
ment o! India. 

Sciantlfio Notes of the Indian MeteoroVo^cal Department. 

Uemolra of the Indian Meteoroh^cal Departznant. 

Report of the MeteorologUt Calcutta 
ApTinai Report of the Endaikawl Obserratory 
Mumolra and Bulletins of the KodaikanAl Obaerratcory 
Indian Weather Eeriev Annual Summary 
Bainfall Data cl India. 

Trails and Afmiu/acfurif 

Annual Statamenta of the Sea-borne Trade of BriUih India Yolumei 1 and IL 
Prorinoiai AnnnaT Statements of the Sea borne Trade and NtrigaSon (Jfadras 
Bombay Siqd Bengal and Burma) 

Reriev of the Trade of India 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including irorUng of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Douffd Dfljor and Orisaa Bombay, Sind 
Madras and Bunns. 

Review of Gwt Customa Adminiatraticn in India. 

Accounts relating to the Bea-bome Trade and Narigallon of British India 
(monthly and for calendar year) 

Stetemanta of Trade et rtatlona adjacent to Lend Frontier Routes (monthly) 
Indian Trade Journal (Weekly) 

Report on Joint Stock Companies In British India and the Indian States cf 
M\‘aore Boroda Gwalior Hyderabad Indore and Trarancore. 

Report on the Working of the Indian Companlea Act for each Province 
Indian Cnstoma Tarifl Sohedolea. 

The Indian Insurance Book. 

Statistics of Factories for the year lOSS together with a note cn the norklng cf 
the Indian Pactoriee Act 1911 during that year 
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Workmen's Compensation Statistics for the year 1928, together with a note 
on the working of tho Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, durmg that year. 
Statistical table relating to strikes for the year ending the 31st March 1930 
The Government of Bombay’s “ Eeport of the Court of Enquiry, 1929 ” 

The Government of India’s “ Eeport of tho Board of Conciliation, 1980 ” 

The BuUetm of Indian Industries and Labour No 43 relatmg to the Industrial 
disputes in India for tho years 1921-28, 

The Bulletin of the Indian Industries and Labour No. 44 relating to the 
twelfth International Labour Conference. 

Eeport of the Chief Inspector of Esplosivea 

Labour Gazette published monthly by the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay. 

Eeport of the Department of Industries for each Provmce, 

Administration Eeport of the Indian Stores Department 
Eeport on the work of the Indian Stoies Department, London 
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Statement by Hi* Excdlency the Viceroy m the Gmiette Extra-- 
orfnary of the 31st of October 1929. 


t hATe iost returned from where I hsre had tba opportuflHr 

of prolonged conaultataon with Hu iInJertVi GOTcrmnenf Before I left 
thi* country I sold publicly that a* the King &Dperor't npretentatfre In 
I ehould hold myself bound to teD my fellow-countiyiaftn, oj fai thfull y 
as I might of India • feeling* uudetiee and oepixation*. In tny endesTonr* 
to discharge that undertaking I was assisted by flniUng as I had expected 
a generous and sincere desire not only on the part ol TTt« ilajesty^s Gor 
emment but on that of all persona and parties In Great Britain to hear 
and to appreciate ererything that it was my duty to represent 

These are cntioal dan when matton by which men are deeply touched 
are in issue and whan therefore it is inentahle thst political feeling should 
run high and that nusunderstaudlngs which wtmJd scarcely aiiss in condi- 
tions of polftloal traiu[ii£Qity should i^taln firm foothold in g ] 

have nevertheless not faltered in my belief that behind oil the dtsqnisting 
tendencies of the time, there lav the great mass of Indian epinbn orsr 
flowing an diruiona ot noe religian or political thought fondamentally 
loyal to the King Emperor and, whether consciously or oo^ only wantfog 
to understand om to be understood On tbe other side I uve never felt 
any doubt that opinion In Great Britain pusded as It might bo by events 
m India or only perhaps partially informed os to their true sigoifleance 
was unshaken in Its deUrminatioD that Great Brltabi should redeem to th» 
full the pled^ she has given for India s future. On both countries the 
tunes have laid a heavy and in soma ways a unique responsibOity for tho 
influence on the world of a perfect nmjerstsnding betireon Great Britain 
and In^a nu^t surely be eo great that no scales oan prs us ths measure 
either of the prise of success or, the pnee of failure m our attempts to 
rearil it 


Jq my ducuBiions with tb* Prime hlinistctr and the Secretary of State, 
it was inerltable that the principal topic should hare been the coarse of 
erents fu Hidia It is not profltable on either side to discuss to whst oxteat 
or with what justiflcation, tho oppointment of a Parliameatary Commluion 
two years ago has adeotm tho general trend of Indian thoogbt and action. 
Prootical men must take facts and situations as they are, and not os thoy 
would hare them be 

Sir John Simon s Commission, assisted as it has been bv the Indian 
Central Committeo is now at worlk on its Report, and until thst Report U 
laid before Parliament ft is unpoaiiblo and even if it were posoiblo it would 
in the view of His Haiosty's Gorernroent clearly be improper to fon<wt 
the nature of any constitutional changes that may subsoquently bo propoje^ 
In this respect every British party ii bound to preserre to itwlf compw^ 
freo^m of octlon But what most constantly engage our atUntloo sad is 
a matter of deep concern to His Malcstys Government, is the discovery of 
moans bv which when the Commission has reported the bn^ queitlon oi 
British Indian constitutional advonco may bo approached In Ct«^ratwo 
with all those who con speak aatboritatirely for opinion Ip BntUh laat^ 

I would renture to recall somo words which I used In addresiiatr the 

eight months ago In a referenco to tbe then exitllng political situation- 
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“ On the one side,” I said, “ it is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parliament to foim its free and deliberate judgment on the problem as it 
would be shortsighted of Parhament to undertake the importance of trying 
to reach a solution which might carry the wilhng assent of political India ” 
"We shall surely stray from the path, at the end of which lies achievement, 
if we lot go either one or other of these two mam guiding principles of 
political action. 

But theie has lately emeiged, from a totally different angle, another set 
of considerations which is veiy relevant to what I have just stated on this 
matter to be the desire of His Majesty’s Government 

The Chairman of the Commission has pointed out in correspondence with 
the Prime Minister, which, I understand, is being published m England, 
that as their investigation has proceeded, he and his colleagues have been 
greatly impressed, in considering the direction which the future constitu- 
tional development of India is likely to take, with the importance of bearing 
in mmd the relations which may, at some future tune, develop between 
British India and the Indian States In his judgment it is essential that 
the methods, by which this future relationship between these two constituent 
paits of Greater India may be adjusted, should be fully examined He has 
further expressed the opmion that if the Commission’s Report and the 
proposals subsequently to be framed by the Government take this wider 
lange, it would appear necessary for the Government to revise the scheme 
of procedure as at present proposed He suggests that what might be re- 
quired, after the Reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee have been made, considered and published, but before the stage 
IS reached of the Joint Parliamentary Com m ittee, would be the setting up 
of a Conference in which His Majesty’s Government should meet representa- 
tives both of British India and of the States, for the purpose of seeking 
the greatest possible measure of agreement for the final proposals which it 
would later be the duty of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parlia- 
ment The procedure by Joint Parliamentary Committee conferring with 
delegations from the Indian Legislature and other bodies, which was pre- 
viously contemplated and is referred to in Sir John Simon’s letter to 
myself of 6th February 1928, would still be appropriate for the examination 
of the Bill when it is subsequently placed before Parhament, but would, m 
the opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded by some such 
Confeience as they have suggested 

With these views I understand that His Majesty’s Government are in 
complete accord For, while they will greatly desire, when the time comes, 
to be able to deal with the question of British Indian political development 
under conditions the most favourable to its successful treatment, they are, 
with the Commission, deeply sensible of the importance of bringmg under 
comprehensive review the whole problem of the relations of British India 
and the Indian States Indeed, an adjustment of these mterests in their 
view IS essential for the complete fulfilment of what they consider to be the 
underlying purpose of British pohcy, whatever may be the method for its 
furtherance which Parliament may decide to adopt 

The goal of British pohcy was stated m the declaration of August 1917 
to he that of providing for the gradual development of self-governmg institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible Government 
3n India as a integral part of the British Empire As I recently pointed 
out my own Instrument of Instruction from the King-Emperor expressly 
states that it is His Majesty’s wdl and pleasure that the plans laid by 
Parliament in 1919 should be the means by which British India may attain 
its due place among His Dominions Mmisters of the Crown, moreover, 
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more tiiAo onoe publlaly dooUr*d that it u tha deiire of tb« Britiih 
GcTOramanb that India thonld in tho fullnatt of timn take her nlwpft uj 
Bmpiro in equal partnenhip with the Dominion*. But in n*v of the dloubt* 
flrhich hav* been expressed both in Great Britain and India regarding th* 
interpretation to be placed on. the intention* of the Britiih Goremaent In 
enacting the Statute of 1919 I am authoriied on behalf of Hi* Maie*tj‘« 
Goremment to «tate clearly that m their judgment it i* implicit in the 
declaration of 1P17 that the natoral itfue of India * oonstitutional progrea 
a* there contemplated u the attainment of Dominion vtatm. 

Ih the full realuation of thi* pohqy it is endantly Important that the 
Indi a n States should be afforded an opportunity of finding their place, and 
eren if we cannot at present exactly forece* on what line* this derelopment 
may be shaped it i* from erery point of riew dwirable that whaterer can 
be done ahoold be done to enstire that action taken now i* not inconsistent 
with the attainment of the ultimate porpoee which those, whether in British 
India or the States, who look forward to aome unity of All India hare ia 
new 


His Majesty’s GoYenunent oonsider that both tb e^ obiects namely that 
of finding the best approach to the British Indian side or the problam, and 
seoondlv of ensuring that m this process the wider question of closer rela- 
tions in the future between the two parts of Greater India is not oreriooked 
can best be achieved by the adoption of procedure such os tbo Oommission 
has outlined I^^n, therefore the Commission and the Indian OentrsJ 
Comnuttee hare submitted their Heports and these haYo been pubUsbed and 
when Maiesty's Quvomment hare been able in consultation with tho 
Government of India to ooniider theae matters in the light of all the mate* 
nal then available they will propose to invite representstives of dlffeiant 
parties ngd interests in Bntlsh India snd representatives of the Indian 
States to meet them, separately or together os dicumstances may demand 
for purpose of ocmfemnce and disoussioo in regord both to the British Indian 
and the AU-Indlen problems. It will bs their earnest bops that by thU 
it may suhsaquently prove possible on these grave issues to submit 
proposals to Farliament vbioh may oommand a wide measure of general 
assent. 


It ia not necessary for me to say bow greotly I trust that the action of 
Hi* Majes^a Goremment may evoke response from and enlist coo 
ourrencs of all sections of opinion In India and I beheTe that nil who wl^ 
Tndiit well, wbererer and whoever they ore desire to break throng the 
web* of mls^t that have lately domed the relation Utween India 
Great Bntein I am firmly assured that coarse of action mw 
is at once the outcome of a real desire to bring to ths Wy wUtlo of India 
the touch that carries with it healing and baalth and U ^ method by 
which we may best hope to handle these high raatten m the way ol con 
atmotiTo atat^manship 


flirt October 19*0 


mvmf, 

Viceroy oad Oottmor OciutoI 
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Extracts from the Speech made by His Excellency the Commander^ 
in-Chief in the Council of State on the 6th of March 1930. 

H E THE CoiniANHEB-iN-CHiEP “ SiT, it IS by HO lueans the first tune 
and I am quite convinced that it will not be the last time when we shall 
heai violent attacks made at the figure at which the Military Budget stands 
As far as I can gather, those attacks have been nearly always based on the 
fact that in the Report of the Inchcape Committee a certain figure was 
mentioned , — ^the figure of 60 crores , but people who have attacked the figure 
of the Military Budget because it exceed 60 crores cannot, I think, have 
really read the Report carefully or realised what the Inchcape Committee 
meant when they quoted that particular figure I have myself on more 
than one occasion endeavoured to point out what the Inchcape Committee 
then meant, but I am sorry to say that what I have said has never had the 
slightest effect It has now again been referred to as a definite fact that 
the Inchcape Committee recommended that army expenditure should not 
exceed 60 crores What actually happened — I will repeat again — was this. 
When the Inchcape Committee sat and made their recommendations, the 
Army Budget figure stood at 67 76 crores The Committee recommended 
that the estimates for that year should be reduced to 67 crores They went 
on to make the statement — 

‘ We do not, however, consider that the Government of India should he 
satisfied with a military budget of 67 crores and we recommend that a close 
watch be kept on the details of military expenditure with the object of 
bringing about a progressive reduction in tbe future , . 

These are the words that I should particularly like to emphasise — 

‘ Should a further fall in prices take place, we consider that it may be 
possible after a few years to reduce tbe mibtary budget to a sum 

not exceeding 60 crores, althongh the Commander-In-Chief does not subscribe 
to this opinion ' 

The Commander-in-Chief, I need hardly mention, was the late Lord Rawlin- 
son Now, Sir, since those days it was decided to commerciahse the army, 
and among other things, the Army Budget had to undertake expenditure 
of 45 64 lakhs for items which previously had been charged to other Depart- 
ments, such as 32 45 lakhs customs duty, and 13 lakhs for printing, station- 
ery, etc Those, I say, were charges which we had not met from the Army 
Budget m days gone by Since the recommendations were made by the 
Inchcape Committee, these items are charged to the Army Budget, and, as 
you see, they coma to 45 64 lakhs In addition out of the Army 

Budget certain very considerable sums are returned to Government From 
the Army Budget a sum of one crore is returned in the shape of customs 
duty, income-tax on officers’ pay and other central taxes In addition to 
that, there is a further sum of 180 lakhs which is debited to the Army 
Budget for services rendered by other departments, such as railway trans- 
port charges, posts and telegraphs, etc Those figures alone will 

show that the Army has to meet comparatively very large charges which in 
previous years were not met from our Army Budget Now, Sir, the point 
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from Ui«t paurt ol tba nscommand«Uon of ilm IndicaDO 

*™ P”«* “ *1“ 0*>W ifrinu neaxurr 

^ Mum^ .ndi thios, u wbe.t, gimo 

^ 1828-29 It ITM 1-718 cron*. Hut jou wffl «« u 
f°all"'f^"i‘m TT** °“ ^ it tta. 163 mor», » 

™ B I Tx Jwr- Tht ootMt M Tou iriD »e i. not 

Tory pMt Bat what I realW want you to keep in mind ii thia— and 1 
help thinking tl^ tha Inchoapo Oommittoo aumuolnw narm- rmilued 
-Hhat toe total anm which w# otpood otot anppliM and rtoroa of ah aorta 
u about 10 mire« only It mart obriontlj .haTo boon nttoriy uapoaiible to 
^ to «»» 7 croroi Tritlun that figure and yst that vw the rooommaDdation 
■of Commlttea— tlut thould pncea fall, tba Army Budget could bo roducad 

The whole ffiira araOabla for radnetfon wm only 10 croras 
-and that la a point I cannot think they ctot mcognlaed when maklnE inch 
a recommandatiQtt. 

^ Cirtra charge* we hare had to meet and m 

^ite of twre being no real redaction In charg** for fuppli^ our expendi- 
ture hM been progrcanvely reduced frtaa fifilW at which it rtood in 1923 
to 54 35 now and the Honourable the Finance Member told ua the other 
day that it x« quite certain that there will be a rery tubatantial redaction 
at the end of the etabiiued period What I think yon mJ^t perliap* 

bear in mind — and I can uy with abaointa truth-— ij that when tho 
come* in fact «rea at the preaent tune the Army 1 q India 1* in a more 
efficient itate for znobQication than I bellere it ha* erer been in befor* 
We hare daring thu period made proriiion for re-eqmpment necemtated 
by the Inohoape reeommendAtiony the growth of meAaaUatiott and the 
replacement of obeolete aircraft Aa a reaoU we certainly ahall be able to 
mpbllito much more readily than we were able to do m d^ gone by 
* Well Sir m addition to what I hare aaid about militnry axponditort 
there la only one other point upon which X wiO touch My fneod Mr Chari 
when talking about what u known aa the Skeen CommlUee’a Report, 1 
think. ofed the wordt. bad been uoanlaoaily tarned 

down By onanimouily I gather that he meant to aay that 
the Committee a recommendatiou* had been altegetber turned down Bell 
Sir I cannot allow a remark like that to ^ by unchallcDgad bocauae it 
ia the rererae of what ha* liappened With two exception* the 

Government of India accepted the recommendntion* made by the Skeen 
Committee Wa at once agreed to lncreo*e the number of c^U for Band 
hurrt in accordance with the rocommeodatbn* mode by the Committoo 
We opened the Air Forco Colle«e at Ctunwell and we opened the R- M. \ 
Woolwich for ArtiUerr and Royal Eogineor ofBccr* Thero woro 

•everal other item* which we alv) accepted The only two pomU which I 
think wo did not accept were a) tho recommendation for Saud^uiat to be 
ertabluhed m India by the year 1033. But we arq only In 1030 nowj w 
even bed we accepted that recommendation there wd then you wlU ^ 
that the coI1<eo lUelf wa* not propooed to be »tarted till IW^ The 
rtcommendatlott which wo did not occept wa* the »holiihm of ^ 
of what i* known a* the 8-unit *ch»n»o or the *0110010 for Iho 
of a unit* A* regard* the former we *Utcd that we not f^ conBd*^ 
that the nnmber of codeU coming forward for &^unt 
nikon a* being lut&cieut in quality and quantity ^ 

th^very heavy expenditure which would Decetwrfly bo iordred In rtartl g 
7 co”5o ouThenTwith pou.bly a Ttxy amidl number of box* and a v.ry 



large staff . as long as Sandhurst could take and would take, 

larger proportion of om boys than they had done heretofore, and realising 
the excellent education there, we felt that oui boys fiom here would receive 
the best education possible while at Sandhurst The other point which 
certainly did affect us very much was the expenditure there I think you 
all probably know that I am a very old Indian soldier and I believe there 
IS no one here who has a great sympathy with or more real affection for 
my Indian comrades than I have — ^men to whom I am devoted foi I weU 
know their loyalty and courage. I say that in no boasting spirit, but 
sunply because I have been very intimately associated with the Indian 
soldier for the last 45 years and it has been a source of real grief to me 
when any of my Indian officers hare come to me and complained that the 
expenditure involved in sending a boy to Sandhurst has made it abnosi 
impossible to do so In the necessity of rectifying this the Government 
entirely agreed and as a result we decided, that in the case of any boys 
going to Sandhurst, the parents of those boys should receive a cash grant 
and equipment, amounting to what we consider the difference between the 
cost of education in this country and the education at Sandhurst That 
has been done in all cases, and we feel that having done that, we have to 
a great extent met one of the very strong points put forward by the Com- 
mittee to start an Indian Sandhurst The other points which I say we 
did not accept was the abolition of what is known as the 8-unit scheme That 
scheme, as you all know, was started by my very distinguished predecessor 
He, I think, had been pressed time after time to give a date when he could 
say that Indianisation could be effected His reply was, that as long as the 
young boys coming out from Sandhurst were scattered all over the Indian 
Army, it must be impossible for very many years to come to judge as to 
their complete efficiency But if we got particular units which would be 
officered entirely by these young Sandhurst boys who would rise in rank 
pan passu with Bntish boys of then own standing — then when the time 
came for these to exercise the command, we should definitely be able to say 
whether Indianisation was a success or not It was for that reason that 
we decided that we must give a fair trial to the system which had been 
in force for only a very few years and which had received the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government ” 


Extracts from the Speech made by the Secretary to the Army 
Department, Mr. G. M. Young, C.I.E., I.C.S., in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 8th of March 1930. 

Mr G M Young “ Sir, this debate has fallen into two parts. 

That part of it which deals with general military policy has been restricted 
almost entirely to a discussion of militaiy expenditure The other part is- 
the part, which came first in the motion, on the action, or, as the Honour- 
able the Mover preferred to put it, in action, of the Government of India 
on the Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Report I will take that part of it 
first Not only the Honourable the Mover, but several Honourable Members 
have maintained that the Government have taken no action beyond 
entering into certain correspondence on the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee Now, as long as Honourable Members maintain that attitude in 
defiance of the facts, how can we reach any reasonable solution of the 
difficulty? The first step was to inciease the number of vacancies 

at Sandhurst to 20 a year, and to open Woolwich and Cranwell to Indian 
cadets, with a view to their becoming King’s Commissioned officers in the 





EiSinoOT, Artaierj »nd Air Fort*. HtmoortUjlo Momhon moj ooB 

that nothing ^ an OTorago of SO oadafa a year is snfflcient to hoop 
going an eatabluhmont of 600 oBcora tshoreai 13 or 16 joaia ago*^ 

taere wa* not one Honourable Meniben then go on to *ay that 

there aro *o many racanaiai offered, and It wifl be a rerr dutant date 
b^QTO ^y w mcreeied M a matter of fact, we made it perfecUy 

thia original eipanaion ia only na a atart. The Indian Snndhurrt 
Oo mmi ttoe added what they <iDed a aoggeated aoheme for expan- 

■1^ aa appendix to their Report. There they laid down m adrance, 
t^ amount of eipanaion year by year The Gorernment of India said 
No we cannot accept thia tune-table m advance wo muit proceed upon 
eetabllahed reeulta * Now Sir what have the reaolta beenf TIm 


eetabllahed reeulta * Now Sir what have reaolta beenf The 

reeulti of the laat examination are Tery promiting Until that 

ar a min a tion , wo had not had real competition that Ii to aay, no Tmlfwn 
candidate had ever qualified, and then failed to get a place becauae there 
were not enough vacandee In the examination of Norember there 

wore 69 candidate^ of whom SO have obtained Tacanmes in the 

cadet coIlegQi That la aa 1 aald, the fint tune that there waa competition 


Speaking uia other day my Honourable fnend ilr Jinnah. enlarged upon 
the deairabiltty of getting good competition. He iaid*H you mto COO 
oandidatea for 20 or SO vocanciea, that la good. If you hare l,fi00 candi* 
datee for 20 or 30 vacanglea, that u better atOl that will be getting good 
competition We have not got aa far aa that but we are on our way 

Before learing the qaeatum of the eipanaion of the vaconciea, I 
■hould like to mention that, not only U it the declared policy of the 
Oovemment of India to expand thoce vncanclea when the time arisoa but 
that policy waa quite recently reaffirmed by the Secretary of State in hia 
antwer to the queation aaked by Lieutenant Oommander Eanvnrihy 

I now tom to the qoettion of eatabluhing an Indian military coUega. 
There again, in anawer to the qoeation^ the Secretary of State laid 


that the queatioa of training Indians in India for the Kum a Commlaaion 
waa under his consderatioa I hare frequently stated in this House that 
the establishment of an Indian miUtajy college wiD come when the number 
and quality of tbe candidates coming forward justified it 

Now I come to tbe one point on vbicb it may fairly be aoid that tbe 
GoTcunmeiit of India and His Haiesty's OorerameDt bare turned down tbe 
recommendations of the Indian Saodburat Committee. That is, tbe so^alled 


eight*units system, tbe principle of Indiajiiaiog by units instead of Indian* 
2 uag bj indii^ua] ports within the units. My Bonouroblo friend tbe 
Mover of tbtm motion orgued that Dominion Status involves the creation of 
u Dominion army and that that cannot be raised In a moment Bat 

tbe roason why we adopted tbe principle of tbe cigbi-units sebemo 
instead of the recommendatioas of tbe Indian Sondbuist Committee is that 
we aro aiming at the creation of a Dominion army which tho recoramenda* 
tions of the Sandhurst Committee would not have achiored. Tho whole 
point of it is that you get Indian officers together ia units and get there 
units completely officered by Indians If we hod proceeded on tU 

plan rocommended by tho Indian Sandhuxfct Committeo. and roversed Lord 
Rawhnron s scheme of the cight-onils by lOo.. wo iboulJ not bf 

anywhere nearer knowing whether Indian officers esn unaided and unJDfv 
nortod by British officers lead Indian troops than wo ar* to-day By that 
you would bavo It u true holf tbe officers of the Indian \t^ 
Indians but tboy would bavo been distributed in exact proportion ^ ^ 
British officers throughout oroiy u^t m tbe Vray I 

Honouroble Members nro aware of anr army In tbs world thst b otBcercd 
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on a plan of this kind, I personally have never heard of one The eight- 
^its system was admittedly unpopular at the start There is no doubt 
that those Indian officers who are in the Army — and there are still 36 of 
them in 28 units which are not Indianised units — disliked at the outset 
iilio Gign't-units scliGiD.6 Tlitit 13 HxOrtriiGr on winch, wo hoop n vory closo 
eye and we are satisfied that the prejudice is to some extent lessening, and 
Indians are beginning to take pride in having their own units, as we foresaw 
they would We all knew that the plan would be unpopular at the start, 
hut in our opinion it was necessary, and it is now less impopular ’ 

“ It has often been said, Sir, that the sole object of this measure was 
to prevent a deterioration in British recruitment The unpopularity 

of the Indian Army among British recruits, which would have ensued if 
the Skeen Committee’s recommendations had been accepted, has been attri- 
buted to racial arrogance, superiority complex, and aU that sort of thing. 
As a matter of fact. Sir, it has nothing, so far as I know, to do with that. 
It 13 merely the natural desire of an officer to serve with his own kmd. 
That very natural desire is not confined to British officers of the Indian 
Army, it exists all over the world The same tendency is already 

to be found m our own Indianising units We have had apphcations from 
members of one community or another to go to the imit which already 
contains the largest number of that community 

“ Sir, I now turn to the other division of this question, the retrench- 
ment of military expenditure We are almost tired of hearing that we 
have not given effect to the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee 
We did give effect to them immediately, and reductions were effected which 
took us well below the figure recommended by the Inchcape Committee 
Here again, we are not stationary, we are still moving It has been 
suggested that the drop of 80 lakhs in military expenditure this 
year, is not a true saving My Honourable friend. Dr Moonje, 

produced figures to show that if the ultimate figure falls to Rs 60 crores, 
there will be no real saving But I think he loses count of the fact that, 
by taking the drop now, and increasing the period of stabilization, we ara 
facilitating a larger drop at the end of it than would otherwise be possible. 
There was one Honourable Member to-day who said, that, though military 
expenditure might not be going up, at any rate it is not faUing He did 
not use the formula that was used durmg the last few years, that military 
expenditure was going up by leaps and bounds It is not doing that now, 
it IS actually falling I hope I shall not be tinng the patience of the House- 
if I read some of the figures of mihtary expenditure of other nations In 
France, including the expenditure on air forces, in 1922-28 it was £89- 
millions , it has risen steadily until, in 1929, it is £64 6 millions Germany 
only began mditary expenditure again in 1924 with a figure of £22 6 miUions, 
which has now reached approximately £82 millions — an increase of £l6 
miUions The United States of America, — who are taking a lead with Great 
Britain in the naval disarmament campaign — ^their figures are distinctly 
instructive Their expenditure in 1923 was £517 millions; in 1928 it was 
^69 3 millions , for 1929-30 the figure is £61 7 nuUions That represents 
army expenditure only The air force expenditure in the same period has 
risen from £2 76 milhons to £7 2 millions naval expenditure from £6 2 
milhons to £7 6 millions Italy shows an increase from £18 miUions m 1923 
to £28 7 millions in 1929, but a decrease from £31 1 millions in 1928 At 
the same time, in air force expenditure, Italy has risen from £1 9 million 
to £7 6 mdlions ; and in naval expenditure, from £6 1 millions to £13 3 
millions I come last to Russia We have no figures for Russia before 1925 
but Russian mihtary expenditure m 1925, was £41 7 millions , now it is £S^ 
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milUoiu tliAt ii the ettunflte for the ermiBC year We have often been 
told that Bnisian mflitarr expenditure U dne to fear of Great Britain 
These fignrea, of conne make that qmte clear Bnmaa expenditure has 
ntea from 7 to £Si miMimia, Great Britain haa reduced her 

expenditure from £51 millions to £40 mUlions and India has reduced hers 
in the same period from Bs, 65 orores 26 lakhs to Bs. 64 crores and 35 lakhs 
Now Sir certain methods of retrenchment hare been proposed by my 
Honourable friend Pandit Hirday Nath Bunsru^ In the genai^ dt s c oss i on 
on the Budget He referred to the recommendation of the Inchcape 

Committee that the strength of Tn «<i«n battalions should be reduced by I 
think 164 men on immediate reduction tinea then I do 

not think Sir that it would be worth while troubling the Honourable 
Members of this House with these tactical details but it u a fact that the 
strength of the Indian infantry battalions is now 728, whereas it 

used to be 826 before the In^cape recommendations. That Sir, is the 
farthest limit to which, m the opinion of the military authonties at the 
present time it would m wue to reduce a battalion from a tactical point 
of new 
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